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SAINT JOAN 

A CHRONICLE PLAY IN SIX SCENES 
AND AN EPILOGUE 



Saint Joan was performed for the first time by The Theatre Guild 
in the Garrick Theatre^ New York City, on the 22th December 1923, 
with TFtnifred Lcnthan in the title-part. Its first performance in 
London took place on the 26th March 1924 in the New Theatre 
in St Martin*s Lane, with Sybil Thorndike as the Samt, 



PREFACE TO SAINT JOAN 

Joan the Original and Presumptuous 

Joan of Arc, a village girl from tlic Vosges, v'as bom about 
1412; burnt for heresy, witchcraft, and sorcery in 1431; rehabili- 
tated after a fashion in 1456; designated Venerable in 1904; 
declared Blessed in 1908; and finally canonized in 1920. She is 
the most notable Warnor Saint m die Chnstian calendar, and 
the queerest fish among the eccentric worthies of the Middle Ages. 
Tliough a professed and most pious Cadiolic, and die pro)cctor 
of a Crusade apim^ the Husites, she was in fact one of die first 
Prq^tant martym. She was also one of die first apostles of 
Nationalism, and die first Frendi practitioner of Napoleonic 
realism in warfare as distinguished from die sporung ransom- 
gambling chivalry of lier time. She w'as die pioneer of rational 
dressing for women, and, like Queen Christina of Sweden two 
centuries later, to say nodung of Catalina de Erauso and innumer- 
able obscure heroines who have disguised diemsclves as men to 
serve as soldiers and sailors, s he re fused to accept the speafic 
woman’s lo^ and dresse^and fought and lived as men did. 

As she contrived to assert herself in all dicse ways widi such 
force that she was i^mous throu^iout western Europe before 
she was out of her teens (indeed she never got out of them), it is 
hardly surprising that she was judicially burnt, ostensibly for a 
number of capital crimes which we no longer punish as sudi, 
but essentially for what we call unwomanly and insufferable pre- 
sumption. At ei^teen Joan’s pretensions were beyond those of 
the proudest Pope or the haughtiest emperor. She claimed to be 
the ambassador and plenipotentiary of God, and to be, in effect^ 
a member of the Church Triumphant whilst still in the flesh on 
earth. She patronized her own king, and summoned the English 
kmg to repentance and obedience to her commands She lectured, 
talked down, and overruled statesmen and prelates. She pooh- 
poohed the plans of generals, leading tiieu: troops to victpry on 
plans of her own She had an unbounded and quite unconcealed 
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SAINT JOAN 

contempt for official opinion, judgment^ and authority, and for 
War Office tactics and strategy. Had she been a sage and monarch 
in whom the most vene|;able hierardiy and the most lUustnous 
dynasty converged, her pretensions and proceedings would have 
been as trying to die offiaal mind as the pretensions of Caesar 
were to Cassius. As her actual condition was pure upstart, there 
were only two opinions about her. One was that she was miracul- 
ous: the other that she was unbearable. 

JoAK AND Socrates 

If Joan had been malicious, selfish, cowardly or stupid, she 
would have been one of the most odious persons known to 
history instead of one of the most attractive. If she had been old 
enough to know the effiect she was produdng on the men whom 
she humiliated by being n^t when th^ were wrong, and had 
learned to flatter and manage them, she might have lived as long 
as Queen Elizabeth. But she was too young and rustical and m- 
expenenced to have any such arts. When she was thwarted by 
men whom she thought fools, she made no secret of her opimon 
of them or her impatience with their folly; and she was nalve_ 
enough to expect them to be obliged to her for setting them 
nght and keeping them out of rmschief. Now it is always hard 
for supenor wits to understand the fury roused by their exposures 
of the stupidities of comparative dullards. Even Socrates, for all 
his age and experience, did not defend himself at his trial like a 
man who understood the long accumulated fury that had burst 
on him, and was damonng for his death. His accuser, if bom 
2300 years later, imght have been picked out of any first class 
carriage on a suburban railway during the evenmg or mormng 
rush from or to the City; for he had really nothing to say except 
that he and his like could not endure bemg shewn up as idiots 
every timp Socrates opened his mouth. Socrates, unconsaous of 
was paralyzed by his sense that somehow he was missmg 
the point of the attack. He petered out after he had established 
the fact that he was an old soldier and a man of honorable life, 
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and that his accuser was a silly snob. He had no suspicion of the 
extent to which his mental supenonty had roused fear and hatred 
against him m the hearts of men toward^ whom he was consaous 
of no thing but good will and good service. 

Contrast with Napoleon 

If Socrates was as innocent as this at the age of seventy, it 
may be imagmed how mnocent Joan was at the age of seventeen. 
Now Socrates was a man of ai^ument, operating slowly and 
peacefully on men’s mmds, whereas Joan was a woman of action, 
operating with impetuous violence on their bodies. That, no 
doubt, IS why the contemporan^ of Socrates endured him so 
long, and why Joan was destroyed before she was fully grown. 
But both of hem combmed temfymg ability with a frankness, 
personal modesty, and benevolence which made the fiinous dis- 
like to which ^y fell victims absolutely unreasonable, and 
therefore inapprdiensible by themselves. Napoleon, also possessed 
of temfymg ability, but neither Rank nor disinterested, had no 
illusions as to the nature of his populanty. When he was asked 
how the world would take his death, he said it would give a 
giasp of rehe£ But it is not so easy for mental giants who neither 
hate nor mtend to mjure their fellows to realize hat neverheless 
heir fdlows hate mental giants and would like to destroy hem, 
not only enviously because he juxtaposition of a supenor 
wounds heir vamty, but qiute humbly and honestly because it 
lightens hem. Fear will dnve men to any extreme, and he fear 
inspired by a supenor bemg is a mystery which caimot be 
reasoned away. Bemg immeasurable it is uihearable when here 
IS no presflmption or guarantee of its benevolence and moral 
responshility: m oher words, when it has no offiaal status The 
legal and conventional supenonty of Herod and Pilate, and of 
Annas and Caiaphas, inspires fear, but he fear, bemg a reasonable 
fear of measurable and avoidable consequences which seem salu- 
tary and protective, is bearable, whilst he strange supenonty 
of Chnst and he fear it inspires ehat a shnek of Cruafy Him 
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from all who cannot divine its benevolence. Socrates has to drink 
the hemlock, Chnst to hang on the cross, and Joan to bum at 
the stake, wiulst Napoleon, though he ends in St Helena, at least 
dies m his bed there; and many ternfying but quite comprdhensible 
ofBcial scoundrels die natural d^ths in all the glory of the king- 
doms of dus world, proving thadit is far more dangerous to be 
a saint than to be a conqueror. Those who have been both, like 
Mahomet and Joan, have found that it is the conqueror who must 
save the saint, and that defeat and capture mean martyrdom. 
Joan was burnt without a hand lifted on her own side to save her. 
The comrades she had led to victory and the enemies she had 
disgraced and defeated, the Frendi kmg she had crowned and 
the English king whose crown she had kidced into the Loire, 
were equally glad to be nd of her. 

Was Joan Innocent or Guilty? 

As this result could have been produced by a crapulous infen- 
onty as well as by a sublime supenonty, the question which of 
the two was operative in Joan’s case has to be faced. It was 
decided against her by her contemporanes after a very^reful. 
and conscientious tnal; and the reversal of the verdict twentyfive 
yeai^lEter, in form a rehabilitation of Joan, was really only a 
confirmation of the vahdity of the coronation of Charles VII. 
It IS the more impressive reversal by a .unanimous Postenty, 
culminating in her canomzation, that has quashed the original 
proceedmgs, and put her judges on dieir trial, which, so fer, has 
been much more unfair than their tnal of her. Nevertheless the 
rehabilitation of 1456, corrupt job as it was, really did produce 

Z idence enough to satisfy all reasonable cntics that Joan was 
a common termagant, not a harlot, not a witch, not a blas- 
phemer, no more an idolater than the Pope himself, and not ill 
conducted in any sense apart from her soldienng, her weaung 
of men’s clothes, and her audaaty, but on the contrary good- 
humored, an intact virgin, very pious, very temperate (we should 
call her meal of bread soaked m the common wine which is the 
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dunking water of France ascetic), very kindly, and, though a 
brave and hardy soldier, unable to endure loose language or 
hcentious conduct. She went to tlie stake without a stain on her 
d^aiacter except the overweening presumption, the superbity as 
they called that led her thither. It would dierefore be waste 
of tune now to prove that die Joan of the first part of the 
Ehzabedian diro mde p lay of Henry VI (supposed to have been 
tmkered'hyShilcespeai) grossly hbels her in its concluding scenes 
in deference to Jingo padioRsim'The'^mud that was thrown at 
her teB'dio^ed off by this time so completely diat there is no 
need for any modem wnter to wash up after it. \Vliat is far more 
difficult to get nd of is the mud that is being throxvn at her judges, 
and the whitewash which disfigures her beyond recognition. 
When Jmgo scumlity had done its worst to her, sectarian scur- 
nhty (m this case Protestant scumlity) used her stake to beat 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Inquisition. The easiest way 
to make these institutions the villains of a melodrama was to 
make The Maid its heroine. That melodrama may be dismissed 
as rubbish. Joan got a far fmrer trial from die Church and the 
Inquisition than any pnsoner of her type and in her situation gets 
nowadays in any offiaal secular court; and the deasion was stnctly 
according to law. And she was not a melodramatic heroine: that 
is, a physically beautiful lovelorn parasite on an equally beautiful 
hero, but a gemus and a saint^ about as completely the opposite 
of a melodramatic herome as it is possible for a human bemg 
to be. 

Let us be dear about the meanmg of die terms A gemus is a 
person who, seeing ferther and probmg deeper than other people, 
has a different set of ethical valuations from theirs, and has 
energy enough to give effect to this extra vision and its valua- 
tions m whatever manner best suits his or her speafic talents 
A samt IS one who havmg practised heroic virtues, and enjoyed 
revelauons or powers of the order which The Church classes, 
techmcally as supernatural, is ehgible for canommtion. If a his-® 
tonan is an Anti-Feminist, and does not ESieve women to be 
capable of gemus m the tradiuonal mascuhne departments, he 
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will never make anything of Joan, whose genius was turned to 
pracucal account mainly m soldienng and polidcs. If he is 
Rationalist enough to deny that saints exist, and to hold that 
new ideas cannot come otherwise than by conscious ratioci na- 
' tion, he will never catch Joan*s likeness. Her ideal biographer 
must be free from nineteenth century prejudices and biases; must 
understand the Middle Ages, the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the Holy Roman Empire much more intimately than our "Whig 
historians have ever understood them; and must be capable of 
throwing off sex partialities and their romance, and regarding 
woman as the female of the human species, and not as a different 
kind of animal with specific charms and speahc imbealiues. 

Joan’s Good Looks 

To put the last point rouglily, any book about Joan which 
"begins by describing her as a beauty may be at once classed as a 
romance. Not one of Joan’s comrades, in village, court, or camp, 
even when they were straining themselves to please the king by 
praising her, ever claimed that ^e was pretty. All die men who 
alluded to die matter declared most emphatically that she was 
unattractive sexually to a degree that seemed to them miracul- 
ous, considenng that she was m the bloom of youth, and neither 
ugly, awkward, deformed, nor unpleasant m her person. The 
evident truth is that like most women of her hardy managing 
type she seemed neutral in the conflict of sex because men were 
too much afraid of her to fall in love with her. She herself was 
not sexless: in spite of the virgimty she had vowed up to a point; 
and preserved to her death, she never excluded the possibility of 
mamage for herself. But marriage, with its prelimmaiy of the 
attraction, pursuit, and capture of a husband, was not her busi- 
ness: she had something else to do. Byron’s formula, “Man’s 
love is of man’s life a dung apart- ’ns woman’s whole existence,” 
did not apply to her any more dian to George Washington or 
any other masculine worker on the heroic scale. Had she hved 
in our nme, picture postcards might have been sold of her as a 
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general: they would not have been sold of her as a sultana. 
Nevertheless there is one reason for crediting her with a very re- 
markable face. A sculptor of her time in Orleans made a statue 
of a helmeted young woman With a face diat is unique in art in 
point of bemg evidently not an ideal face but a portrait, and yet 
so uncommon as to be unlike any real woman one has ever seen. 
It is surmi sed that Joan served unconsciously as the sculptor’s 
modeTTEete is no proof of this; but diose extraordmarily spaced 
eyes raise so powerfully the question “If this woman be not 
Joan, who is she?” that I dispense with further evidence, and 
challenge those who disagree with me to prove a negative. It is 
a wonderful face, but quite neutral from the pomt of view of the 
operanc beauty fander. 

Such a &nciec may perhaps be finally dulled by the prosaic 
feet that Joan was the defendant m a suit for breach of promise 
of marriage, and that she conducted her own case and won it. 


Joan’s SoaAL Position 

By dass Joan was the daughter of a working farmer who was 
one of the headmen of his village, and transacted its feudal busi- 
ness for It widi the nei^bonng sqmres and their lawyers. When 
the casde m whidi the villagers were entitled to take refuge from 
raids became derehet^ he oiganized a combination of half a dozen*^ 
farmers to obtam possession of it so as to occupy it when there 
was any danger of invasion. As a child, Joan could please herself 
at times with being the young lady of this castle. Her mother and 
brothers were able to follow and share her fortune at court with- 
out makmg themselves notably ridiculous. These facts leave us 
no excuse for the popular romancx that turns every heroine into 
® pnneess or a beggarmaid. In die somewhat similar case 
of Shakespear a whole mverted pyramid of wasted research has 
been based on the assumption that he xras an illiterate laborer, 
m the face of the plainest evidence that his fether was a man of 
business, and at one time a very prosperous one, married to a 
woman of some social pretensions There is the same tendency 
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to drive Joan into die position of a hired shepherd girl, though a 
hired shepherd girl in Domremy would have deferred to her as 
the young lady of the ferm. 

The difference between Joan’s case and Shakespear’s is that 
Shakespear was not illiterate. He had been to school, and knew 
as much Latin and Greek as most umversity passmen retain: that 
IS, for practical purposes, none at all. Joan was absolutely ilhter- 
ate. “I do not know A from B” she said. But many pnncesses at 
diat time and for long after might have said die same. Mane 
Antoinette, for instance, at Joan’s age could not spell her own 
iwme correctly. But this does not mean that Joan was an ignorant 
person, or that she suffered from the diffidence and sense of soaal 
disadvantage now felt by people who cannot read or wnte. If 
she could not wnte letters, she could and did dictate diem and 
attadi full and indeed excessive importance to diem. When she 
was called a shepherd lass to her face she very warmly resented 
It, and challenged any woman to compete with her m the house- 
hold arts of the mistresses of well fiirmshed houses. She under- 
stood the pohtical and military situation m France mudi better 
than most of our newspaper fed university women-graduates 
understand the correspondmg situation of their own country 
today. Her first convert was the neighbonng commandant at 
Vaucouleurs; and she converted him by telling him about the 
defeat of the Dauphm’s troops at the Battle of Herrings so long 
before he had offiaal news of it that he concluded she must have 
had a divine revelation. This knowledge of and mterest in pubhc 
adairs was nothing extraordmary among frimers m a war-swept 
countryside. Pohuaans came to the door too often sword in 
hand to be disregarded: Joan’s people could not afford to be ig- 
norant of what was gomg on in the feudal world. They were not 
ndi; and Joan worked on the form as her fether did, dnving the 
sheep to pasture and so forth; but there is no evidence or sugges- 
tion of sordid poverty, and no reason to believe that Joan had 
to work as a hired servant works, or indeed to work at all when 
she preferred to go to confession, or dawdls about waiting for 
visions and listenmg to the church bells to hear voices in them. 
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In short, much more of a young lady, and even of an intellectual, 
than most of the daughters of our petty bourgeoisie. 

Joan’s Voices and Visions 

Joan’s voices and visions have played many tncks vnth her 
reputation. They have been held to prove that she was mad, that 
she was a har and impostor, that she was a sorceress (she was 
burned for this), and finally that she was a samt. They do not 
prove any of these things; but the variety of the conclusions 
reached shew how httle our matter-of-fact htstonans know about 
Other people’s minds, or even about their own. There are people 
in the world whose imagination is so vivid that when they have 
an idea it comes to them as an audible voice, sometimes uttered 
by a visible figure Criminal lunatic asylums are occupied largely 
by murderers who have obeyed voices. Thus a woman may hear 
voices telhng her that she must cut her husband’s throat and 
strangle her child as they he asleep; and she may feel obhged to 
do what she is told. By a medico-legal superstition it is held m 
our courts that criminals whose temptations present themselves 
under these illusions are not responsible for their actions, and 
must be treated as insane. But the seers of visions and the hearers 
of revelations are not always cnminals The inspirations and m- 
/tuitions and unconsaously reasoned conclusions of gemus some- 
times assume similar illusions. Socrates, Luther, Swedenborg, 
Blake saw visions and heard voices ]ust as Saint Francis and 
Saint Joan did. If Newton’s imagmanon had been of the same 
vividly dramatic kind he might have seen the ghost of Pytha- 
goras walk into the orchard and explam why die apples were 
falling. Such an illusion would have mvahdated neither the 
dieory of gravitation nor Newton’s general sanity. What is more, 
the visionary mediod of makmg the discovery would not be a 
vhit more miraculous than the normal mediod. The test of sanity 
IS not the normality of the method but die reasonableness of the 
disco\ery. If Newton had been informed by Pythagoras that die 
moon was made of green cheese, dien Newton would have been 
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locked up. Gravitation, being a reasoned hypothesis which 
fitted remarkably well into the Copernican version of the ob- 
served physical facts of the umverse, established Newton’s re- 
putation for extraordinary intelligence, and would have done so 
no matter how fantastically he had arnved at it. Yet his dieory 
of gravitation is not so impressive a mental feat as his astounding 
chronology, which establishes him as the king of mental con- 
jurors, but a Bedlamite king whose authority no one now accepts. 
On die subject of die eleventh horn of ^e beast seen by die 
prophet Daniel he was more fantastic than Joan, because his 
imagination was not dramatic but mathematical and therefore 
extraordinarily susceptible to numbers: indeed if all his works 
were lost except his clironology we should say that he was as 
mad as a hatter. As it is, who dares diagnose Newton as a mad- 
man^ 

In the same way Joan must be judged a sane woman in spite 
of her voices because diey never gave her any advice that might 
not have come to her from her mother wit exactly as gravitation 
came to Newton. We can all see now, espeaally since the late 
war threw so many of our women into military life, diat Joan’s 
campaigning could not have been earned on in petticoats. This 
was not only because she did a man’s work, but because it was 
morally necessary diat sex should be left out of the question as 
between her and her comrades-in-arms. She gave this reason her- 
self when she was pressed on die subject; and the &ct that this 
entirely reasonable necessity came to her imagination first as an 
order from God delivered through the mouth of Saint Cadienne 
does not prove that she was mad. The soundness of the order 
proves that she was unusually sane; but its form proves that her 
dramatic imagination played tncks with her senses. Her policy 
was also quite sound: nobody disputes that the relief of Orleans, 
followed up by die coronation at Rheims of the Dauphin as a 
counterblow to the suspiaons then current of his legitimacy and 
consequently of his title, were military and political master- 
strokes that saved France. They might have been planned by 
Napoleon or any other illusionproof genius. They came to Joan 
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as an instruction from her Counsel, as she called her visionary 
saints, but she vras none the less an able leader of men for imagin- 
ing her ideas in this way. 

The Evolutionaby Appetite 

What then is the modem view of Joan’s voices and visions 
and messages from God^ The nmeteenth century said diat they 
were delusions, but that as she was a pretty girl, and had been 
abominably ill-treated and finally done to death by a supersti- 
tious rabble of medieval pnests hounded on by a cormpt political 
bishop. It must be assumed that she was the mnocent dupe of 
these delusions The twentieth century finds this explanation too 
vapidly commonplace, and demands something more mystic. 
I dunk the twenueth century is n^t, because an explanation 
which amounts to Joan being mentally defective instead of, as 
she obviously was, mentally ex(^sive, will not wash. I cannot 
believe, nor, if I could, could I expect all my readers to believe, 
as Joan did, that three ocularly visible well dressed persons, 
named respectively S^t Catherm^ Saint Margaret^ and Saint 
^^chael, came down from heaven and gave her certam instruc- 
tions with which they were diarged by God for her. Not diat 
sudhi a behef would be more improbable or fantastic than some 
modem behefe which we all swallow, but there are fashions and 
feimly habits m belief, and it happens diai^ my fashion being 
Victorian and my frimily habit Protestant, I find myself unable 
to attach any such objective vahdity to the form of Joan’s visions. 

But that there are forces at work whidi use individuals for 
purposes far transcendmg the purpose of keepmg these indivi- 
duals alive and prosperous and respectable and safe and happy 
in the middle station in life, which is all any good bourgeois can 
reasonably require, is estabhshed by the fact that men will, in 
the pursuit of knowledge and of social readjustments for which 
they will not be a penny the better, and are indeed often many 
worse, face poverty, inf^y, exile, imprisonment, 
dreadful hardship, and death. Even the selfish pursuit of personal 
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I 

power does not nerve men to the efforts and sacrifices which are 
eagerly made in pursuit of extensions of our power over nature, 
though these extensions may not touch the personal hfe of the 
seeker at any point. There is no more mystery about this appe- 
tite for knowledge and power than about the appetite for food: 
both are known as facts and as facts only, the difference between 
them being that the appetite for food is necessary to the life of 
die hungry man and is therefore a personal appetite, whereas 
the other is an appetite for evolution, and therefore a super- 
personal need. 

The diverse manners in which our imaginations dramatize the 
approach of the superpersonal forces is a problem for the psycho- 
logist, not for the historian. Only, the histonan must understand 
that visionaries are neither impostors nor lunatics. It is one thmg 
to say that the figure Joan recognized as St Catherine was not 
really St Cathenne, but the dramatization by Joan’s imagination 
of that pressure upon her of the dnving force that is behind evo- 
lution which I have just called the evolutionary appetite. It is 
quite another to class her visions with the vision of two moons 
seen by a drunken person, or with Brocken spectres, echoes and 
the like. Saint Catherine’s instructions were far too cogent for 
that; and the simplest French peasant who bebeves in apparitions 
of celestial personages to favored mortals is nearer to die saen- 
tific truth about Joan than the Rationalist and Matenahst his- 
tonans and essa3asts who feel obhged to set down a girl who saw 
saints and heard them talking to her as either crazy or mendaaous. 
If Joan was mad, all Christendom was mad too; for people who 
believe devoutly in the existence of celestial personages are 
every whit as mad in that sense as the people who think they see 
them Luther, when he threw his inkhom at the devil, was no 
more mad than any other Augustiman monk: he had a more 
vivid imagination, and had perhaps eaten and slept less: that was 
all. 
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The Mere Iconoghaphy does not Matter 

All the popular religions in the world ate made apprehensible 
by an array of legendary personages, wilh an Ahni^ty Father, 
and sometimes a mother and divme child, as the central figures. 
These are presented to the mind's eye in childhood, and the 
zesult is a hallucination which persists strongly throu^out hfe 
when It has been well impressed. Thus all the thinking of the 
halluanated adult about the fountam of inspiration which is con- 
tmually dowmg in the umverse, or about the prompting of 
virtue and the revulsions of shame: m shorty about aspiration 
and consaence, both of whidi forces are matters of &ct more 
obvious than electro-magnetism, is tbiiking m terms of the 
celestial vision. And when m the case of exceptionally imagina- 
tive persons, especially those practising certam appropriate aus- 
tenues, die hallucination extends from the mind's eye to the 
body's, the visionary sees Kjnshna or the Buddha or the Blessed 
Virgin or St Catherine as the case may be. 


The Modern Education which Joan Escaped ' 

It IS important to everyone nowadays to understand i-bis, be- 
cause modem saence is making short work of the halluanations 
without regard to the vital importance of the dungs they sym- 
bolize. If Joan were reborn today she would be sent, first to a 
convent school in whidi she would be mildly taught to connect 
inspiration and consaence with St Catbenne and St Michael ex- 
acdy as she was m the fifteenth century, and then finished up 
TOth a very energetic trainmg in the gospel of Saints Louis 
Pasteur and Paul Bert^ who would tell her (possibly in visions 
but more probably in pamphlets) not to be a superstitious htde 
fool, and to empty out St Catherme and the rest of the C^atholic 
hagiology as an obsolete lainography of exploded myths. It ' 
b;e rubbed into her that Gablep martyr, and his per- 

secutors incM^le i^o^us^"'aha di^t Teresa's hormones 
had gone astr^Tahd le'fther ihcucably hyperpituitary or hyper- 
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adrenal or hysteroid or epileptoid or anything but asteroid. She 
would have been convinced by precept and experiment that 
baptism and receiving the body of her Lord were contemptible 
superstitions, and that vaccination and vivisection were enliglit- 
ened practices. Belund her new Saints Louis and Paul diere would 
be not only Saence punfymg Religion and being purified by it, 
but hypoc^ondna, melandiolia, cowardice, stupidity, cruelty, 
muckraking cunosity, knowledge without wisdom, and every- 
thing that the eternal soul in Nature loathes, instead of the vir- 
tues of which St Catherine was die figure head. As to the new 
ntes, which would be the saner Joan.^ the one who earned litde 
children to be baptized of water and the spirit, or the one who 
sent the police to force their parents to have the most villainous 
raaal poison we know thrust into their vems^ the one who told 
them the story of the angel and khuy, or the one who questioned 
them as to their expenences of the Edipus complex.^ the one to 
whom the consecrated wafer was the very body of the virtue 
that was her salvation, or the one who looked forward to a pre- 
ase and convenient regulation of her health and her desires by 
a mcely calculated diet of thyroid extract, adrenalm, thymm, 
pituitnn, and insulin, with pick-me-ups of hormone stimulants, 
the blood being first carefully fortified with antibodies against 
all possible infections by moculanons of infected bactena and 
serum from infected ammals, and against old age by surgical ex- 
tirpation of the reproductive ducts or weekly doses of monkey 
gland? 

It IS true that behind all these quadeenes there is a certain body 
of genuine saennfic physiology. But was there any the less a 
certain body of genuine psychology behmd St Catherine and the 
Holy Ghost? And which is the healthier mind? the saintly mind 
or the monkey gland mind? Does not the present cry of Back to 
the Middle Ages, which has been incubating ever since the pre- 
Raphaehte movement began, mean that it is no longer our Aca- 
demy pictures that are intolerable, but our credulities that have 
not the excuse of being superstitions, our cruelties that have 
not the excuse of barbansm, our persecutions that have not the 
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excuse of religious faith, our shameless substitution of successful 
swindlers and scoundrels and qtracks for saints as objects of wor- 
ship, and our deafness and bhndness to the calls and visions of 
the mexorable power that made us, and will destroy us if we dis- 
regard it^ To Joan and her contemporanes we should appear as 
a drove of Gadarene swme, possessed by all the unclean spints 
cast out by the faith and civil^tion of the Middle Ages, runmng 
violendy down a steep place mto a hell of high explosives. For 
us to set up our condition as a standard of samty, and declare 
Joan mad because she never condescended to it, is to prove that 
we are not only lost but irredeemable. Let us then once for all 
drop all nonsense about Joan bemg cradced, and accept her as at 
least as sane as Florence Nigh tin gale, who also combined a very 
simple iconography of rehgious bdief with a mmd so exception- 
ally powerful that it kept her m continual trouble with the medi- 
cal and mihtary panjandrums of her time. 

Failures of the Voices 

That die voices and visions were illusory, and their wisdom 
all Joan*s own, is shewn by the occasions on which they failed 
her, notably dum^ her trial, when they assured her diat she 
would be rescued. Here her hoples flattered her, but they were 
not unreasonable* her mihtary colleague, La Hub was m command 
of a considerable fotSencrfstTVlSfy fw off; arid ff the Armagnacs, 
as her party was called, had really wanted to rescue iier,' arfd'haff 
put anythmg like her own vigor mto the enterprise, they could 
have attempted it with very fiur chances of success She did not 
imderstand that they were glad to be nd of her, nor that the 
rescue of a prisoner &om the hands of the Church was a m uc h 
more serious busmess for a medieval captain, or even a medieval 
king, than its mere physical difficulty as a nuhtary exploit sug- 
gested Accordmg to her lights her expectation of a rescue was 
^enable, therefore she heard Madame Sa int Cath enne assur- 
'VTOuId hap p en, that b^^her wav offi^in^ut arid 
upjgr^ gni nmd . V/hen it became evident that she had 
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miscalculated: when she was led to the stak^ and La Hire was 
not thundering at the gates of Rouen nor c h arg i n g Warwick’s 
men at arms, she threw over Saint Catherine at once, and re- 
canted. Nothing could he more sane or practical. It was not 
until she discovered that she had gained nothing by her recan te- 
^on but dose imprisonment for life that she withdrew i^ and de- 
liberately and ei^hddy chose burning instead; a dedsion which 
shewed not only the extraorchnary decision of her character, but 
also a Rationahsm earned to its ultimate human test of suidde. 
Yet even in this the illusion persisted; and she announced her 
relapse as dictated to her by her voices. 

Joan a Galtonic Visualizer 

The most sceptical scientific reader may therefore accept as a 
flat fact, carrying no imphcaticm of unsoundness of mind, that 
Joan was what Francis Galton^and other modem investigators 
of human faculty call a visualizer. She saw imagmary saints just 
as some other people see imagmary diagrams and lanciscapes with 
numbers dotted about diem, and are thereby able to perform 
feats of memory and anthmetic impossible to non-visualizers. 
Visualizers will understand this at once. Non-visualizers who 
have never read Galton will be puzzled and incredulous. But a 
very litde incjuiry among their accpiamtances wull reveal to them 
that the mind’s eye is more or less a magic lantern, and that the 
street is full of normally sane people who have hallucmations of 
all sorts which they beheve to be part of the normal permanent 
ecjuipment of all human bemgs. 

Joan’s Manliness and Militarism 

Joan’s other abnormahiy, too common among uncommon 
tViings to be properly called a pecuhanty, was her craze for sol- 
chermg and the mascuhne life. Her father tned to fiighten her 
out of It by threatemng to drown her if she ran away with the 
soldiers, and ordenng her brothers to drown her if he were not 
on the spot. This extravagance was clearly not serious: it must 
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have been addressed to a child young enou^ to imagine diat he 
\ras m earnest. Joan must therefore as a child have wanted to run 
away and be a soldier. The awful prospect of being dirown into 
the Meuse and drowned by a temble father and her big brothers 
kept her quiet until the father had lost his terrors and the brothers 
yielded to her natural leadership; and by that time she had set^ 
enough to know that the masculme and mihtary life was not a 
mere matter of runnmg away &om home. But the taste for it 
never left her, and was fundamental in determining her career. 

If anyone doubts this, let him ask himself why a maid charged 
with a speaal mission from heaven to the Dauphin (diis was how 
Joan saw her very able plan for retnevmg the desperate situation 
of the uncrowned king) should not have simply gone to die 
court as a maid, in woman’s dress, and urged her counsel upon 
him m a woman’s way, as other women with similar imssions 
had come to his mad ^ther and his wise grandfather. Why did 
she msist on having a soldier’s dress and arms and sword and 
horse and equipment, and on treating her escort of soldiers as 
comrades, sleeping side by side with them on the floor at night 
as if there were no difference of sex between diem'‘ It may be 
answered that this was the safest way of travellmg through a 
country infested with hostile troops and bands of marauding de- 
serters from both sides Such an answer has no weight because 
It apphes to all the women who travelled in France at that time, 
and who never dreamt of travellmg odierwise than as women. 
But even if we accept it^ how does it account for the fact that 
when the danger was over, and she could present herself at court 
in feminme attire with perfect safety and obviously with greater 
propnety, she presented herself m her man’s dress, and instead 
of urgmg Charles, like Queen Victoria urging the War Office to 
send Roberts to the Transvaal, to send D’Alengon, De Rais, La 
Hire and the rest to the rehef of Dunois at Orleans, insisted that 
she must go herself and lead the assault in person? Why did she 
give eidnbmons of her dextenty m handhng a lance, and of her 
se^ as a nder? Why did she accept presents of armor and chargers 
and masculine surcoats, and m every action repudiate the con- 
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ventional cliaracter of a woman? The simple answer to all these 
questions is that she was tlie sort of woman that wants to lead a 
man s life. They are to be found wherever there are armies on 
foot or navies on die seas, serving m male disguise, eluding de- 
tection for astonishingly long periods, and sometimes, no doubt, 
escaping it entirely. When they are in a position to defy public 
opinion tliey throw off all concealment. You have your Rosa 
Bonlieur pamting in male blouse and trousers, and George Sand 
living a man s life and almost compelling her Chopins and De 
Mussets to live women’s lives to amuse her. Had Joan not been 
one of those “unwomanly women,** she might have been canon- 
ized much sooner. 

But It IS not necessary to wear trousers and smoke big agars 
to live a man’s hfe any more than it is necessary to wear petti- 
coats to live a woman’s. There are plenty of gowned and bodiced 
women in ordinary avil life who manage dieir own affair s and 
odier people’s, including diose of their menfolk, and are entirely 
mascuhne in their tastes and pursuits. There always were sudi 
women, even in the Victonan days when women had fewer legal 
rights than men, and our modem women magistrates, mayors, 
and members of Parhament were unknown, hi reactionary 
Russia m our own century a woman soldier orgamzed an effect- 
ive regiment of amazons, which disappeared only because it was 
Aldershotuan enough to be against the Revolution. The exemp- 
tion of women from mihtary service is founded, not on any 
natural inaptitude that men do not share, but on the feet that 
communities cannot reproduce themselves without plenty of 
women. Men are more largely dispensable, and are saenfioid 
accordmgly. 

Was Joan Suicidal? 

These two abnormalities were the only ones that were irre- 
M^obly prepotent in Joan; and they brought her to the stake. 
•Neither of them was pecuhar to her. There was nothing pecuhar 
about her except the vigor and scope of her mind and character, 
and the intensity of her vital energy. She was accused of a sui- 
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adal tendency; and it is a fact that when she attempted to escape 
from Braix^oir ^asde by jumping from a tower said to be sixty 
feet she took a nsk beyond reason, though she recovered 
&o6i the crash after a few days fasting. Her death was deliber- 
^(tely chosen as an alternative to life without hberty. In battle she 
challenged death as Wellmgton did at Waterloo, and as Nelson 
habitually did when he walked his quarter deck dunng his battles 
with all lus decorations in full blaze. As neither Nelson nor Well- 
ington nor any of those who have performed desperate feats, 
and preferred death to captivity, has been accused of suiadal 
mama, Joan need not be suspected of it In the Beaurevou: afihir 
there was more at stake than her freedom. She was distracted by 
the news that Compi^gne was about to fall; and she was con- 
vmced that she could save it if only she could get free. Still, the 
leap was so perilous that her consaence was not quite easy about 
It, and she expressed this, as usual, by saymg that Saint Catherme 
had forbidden her to do it, but forgave her afterwards for her 
disobedience. 


Joan Summed Up 


‘I’/"' 


yWe may accept and adimre Joan, then, as a safe and shrewd 
-wuntry girl of extraordmary strength of mmd and hardihood of 
body. Everything she did was thoroughly calculated; and though 
th^rocess was so rapid that she was hardly consaous of it, and 
^^raibed It all to her voices, she was a woman of policy and not 
of blind impulse. In war she was as much a realist as Napoleon: 
she had his eye for artillery and his knowledge of what it could 
do She did not expect besieged attes to fell Jenchowise at the 
sound of her trumpet, but, like Wellington, adapted her methods 
of attack to the peculianties of the defence, and she antiapated 
the Napoleomc calculanon that if you only hold on long enougli 
fee other fellow will give in* for example, her final triumph at 
Orleans was achieved after her commander Dunois had sounded 
^ retreat at the end of a da/s fighting without a deasion. 
She was nevCT for a moment what so many romancers and 
/playwrights have pretended, a romantic younglady. She was a 
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thoiougli daughter of the soil in her peasantlike matter-of-factness 
and doggedness, and her acceptance of great lords and kings and 
prelates as such widiout idolatry or snobbery, seeing at a glance 
how much they were individually good for. She had the respect- 
able countrywoman’s sense of the value of public decency, and 
would not tolerate foul language and neglect of religious observ- 
ances, nor allow disreputable women to hang about her soldiers. 
She had one pious ejaculation **En nom D6!” and one meaning- 
less oadi “Par mon martin”; and this much swearing she allowed 
to die incorngibly blasphemous La Hire equally with herself. 
The value of this prudery was so great in restoring the self- 
respect of the badly demoralized army ihat^ like most of her 
policy, it justified itself as soundly calculated. She talked to and 
dealt with people of all classes, from laborers to kings, without 
embarrassment or affectation, and got them to do what she 
wanted when they weie not afraid or corrupt. She could coax 
and she could hustle, her tongue having a soft side and a sharp 
edge. She was very capable: a bom boss. 


Joan’s Immaturity and Ignorance 

All this, however, must be taken with one heavy quahfication. 
She was only a girl in her teens. If we could think of her as a 
managing woman of fifty we should seize her type at once; for 
we have plenty of managing women among us of that age who 
illustrate perfecdy the sort of person she would have become had 
dbe lived. But she, being only a lass when all is said, lacked their 
knowledge of men’s vanities and of the weight and proportion 
of soaal forces. She knew nothmg of iron hands m velvet gloves; 
she just used her fists. She thought political changes much easier 
than they are, and, like Mahomet m his innocence of any world 
but the tribal world, wrote letters to kings calling on them to 
TnatfP millpnnigl rearrangements. Consequendy it was only in the 
enterpnses that were really simple and compassable by swift 
physical force, like the coronation and the Orleans campaign, 
that she was successful. 
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Her want of academic education disabled her when she had to 
deal with such elaborately artifiaal structures as die great ecclesi- 
astical and social institutions of the Middle Ages. She had a horror 
of heretics without suspecting that she was herself a heresiarch, 
one of the precursors of a schism that rent Europe in two, and 
cost centuries of bloodshed that is not yet staunched. She ob- 
jected to foreigners on the sensible ground that they were not in 
their proper place in France, but she had no notion of how thiS| , 
brou^t her into conflict with Catholiasm and Feudalism, both! 
essentially mtemanonal. She worked by commonsense; and' 
where scholarship was the only due to institutions she was in the 
dark, and broke her shins against them, all the more rudely be- 
cause of her enormous self-confidence, which made her the least 
cauUous of human bemgs m avil affairs 
This combmauon of inept youth and academic ignorance with 
great natural capaaty, push, courage, devonon, originality and 
oddity, fully accounts for all the facts in Joan’s career, and makes 
her a credible histoncal and human phenomenon, but it dashes 
most discordantly both with the idolatrous romance that has 
grown up round her, and the behttiing sceptiasm that reacts 
against that romance. 

The Maid in Literature 

Enghsh readers would probably like to know how these 
idolizanons and reactions have affected the books th^ are most 
fbmhar with about Joan There is the first part of the Shake- 
spearean, or pseudo-Shakespearean trilogy of Henry VI, in which 
Joan is one of the leadmg characters This portrait of Joan is not 
more authentic than the descriptions m the London papers of 
George Washington m 1780, of Napoleon m 1803, of the German 
Crown Prmce m 1915, or of Leiun m 1917. It ends in mere scur- 
nhty. The impression left by it is that the playwnght, ha ving 
begun by an attempt to make Joan a beaunful and ro man tic 
figure, was told by his scandalized company that Rn g lisTi patnot- 
ism would never stand a sympathetic representation of a French 
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conqueror of English troops, and that unless he at once intro- 
duced all die old charges against Joan of being a sorceress and 
a harlot^ and assumed her to be guilty of all of them, his play 
could not be produced. As likely as nol^ this is what actually 
happened: indeed there is only one odier apparent way of ac- 
counting for the sympathetic representation of Joan as a herome 
culminating in her eloquent appeal to the Duke of Burgundy, 
followed by the blackguardly scumhty of the concluding scenes. 
That other way is to assume that the onginal play was wholly 
scurrilous, and that Shakespear touched up the earlier scenes. As 
the work belongs to a penod at whidi he was only beginning Ins 
practice as a tinker of old works, before his own style was fully 
formed and hardened, it is impossible to verify this guess. His 
finger is not unmistakeably evident m the play, whidi is poor and 
base in its moral tone; but he may have tried to redeem it from 
downright infamy by shedding a momentary ^amor on the 
figure of The Maid. 

When we jump over two centuries to Schiller, we find Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans drowned m a witch’s caldron of ragmg 
romance. Schiller’s Joan has not a smgle pomt of contact with the 
real Joan, nor indeed with any mortal woman that ever walked 
this earth. There is really nothing to be said of his play but that 
it is not about Joan at all, and can hardly be said to pretend to be; 
for he makes her die on the battlefield, finding her burning un- 
bearable. Before Schiller came Voltaire, who burlesqued Homer 
in a mock epic called La Puoelle. It is the fashion to dismiss this 
with virtuous mdignation as an obscene libel; and I certainly can- 
not defend it against the charge of extravagant indecorum. But its 
purpose was not to depict Joan, but to kill with ndicule every- 
thing that Voltaire righteously hated in the institutions and 
fashions of his own day. He made Joan ndiculous, but not con- 
temptible nor (comparatively) unchaste; and as he also made 
Homer and St Peter and St Deras and the brave Dunois ndicu- 
lous, and the other heromes of the poem very unchaste indeed, 
he may be said to have let Joan off very easily. But indeed the 
personal adventures of the characters are so outrageous, and so 
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Homencally free from any pretence at or even possibility of 
histoncal veracity, that those who affect to take diem seriously 
only diemselves Pecksniffian Samuel Butler believed The 
Tliaft to be a burlesque of Greek Jingoism and Greek religion, 
wntten by a hostage or a slave; and La Pucelle makes Butler's 
theory almost convincing. Voltsate represents Agnes Sorel, the 
Dauphm’s imstress, whom Joan never met, as a woman widi a 
consuming passion for the chastest concubinal fidelity, whose 
fate It was to be continually fallmg into the hands of licentious 
foes and suffenng the worst extremities of rapme. The combats 
m which Joan ndes a flying donkey, or in which, taken unaware 
with no dothes on, she defends Agnes with her sword, and in- 
flicts appropriate mutilations on her assailants, can be laughed at 
as they are intended to be without scruple, for no sane person 
could mistake them for sober history, and it may be that their 
ribald irreverence is more wholesome than die beglamored senti- 
mentahty of SduUer. Certamly Voltaire should not have asserted 
that Joan’s fiither was a priest, but when he was out to icrascr 
(die French Church) he smdc at nothing. 

So far, the hterary representations of The Maid were legendary. 
But the pubhcation by Quidierat m 1841 of the reports of her 
tnal and idiabiUtation placed die sub)ect on a new footing. These 
entirely reahstic documents created a hving interest in Joan 
which Voltaire’s mock Homencs and Schiller’s romantic non- 
sense missed. Typical products of that mterest in America and 
England are die histones of Jqan_by Mark Twam and Andrew 
JLang ^Mark Twain was converted to downn^t worship of Joan 
directiy by Quicherat. Later on, another man of genius, Ana^le 
^nce, reacted against the Qmcheratic wave of enthusiasm, and 
wrote a Life of Joan in which he attributed Joan’s ideas to dencal 
prompting and her military success to an adroit use of her by 
Dunois as a mascotte: m short, he demed that she had any senous 
mihtary or pohtical ability At this Andrew saw red, and went for 
Anatole’s scalp m a nval Life of her which should be read as a 
conecmve to the other. Lang had no chfficmlty m shewing that 
Joan s abihty was not an unnatural fiction to be explained away 
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as an illusion manufactured by priests and soldiers, but a strai^t- 
forward fact. 

It has been lightly pleaded in explanation that Anatole France 
IS a Pansian of the art world, into whose scheme of things the 
able, hardheaded, hardhanded female, though she dominates pro- 
vinaal France and business Pans, does not enter; whereas Lang 
was a Scot, and every Scot knows that the grey mare is as likely 
as not to be the better horse. But this eiqilanation does not con- 
vince me. I cannot beheve that Anatole France does not know 
what everybody knows. I wish everybody knew all that he knows. 
One feels antipathies at work m his book. He is not anti-Joan, but 
he is anti-clencal, anti-mystic^ and fundamentally unable to be- 
lieve that there ever was any such person as the real Joan. 

Mark Twain’s Joan, skirted to the ground, and with as many 
petticoats as Noah’s wife in a toy ark, is an attempt to combine 
Bayard with Esther Summerson from Bleak House mto an unim- 
peadbable Amencan school teacher m armor. Like Esther Sum- 
merson she makes her creator ridiculous, and ye^ bemg the work 
of a man of gemus, remains a credible human goodygoody in 
spite of her creator’s infatuation. It is the descnpuon rather than 
the valuation that is wrong. Andrew Lang and Mark Twain are 
equally determined to make Joan a beautiful and most ladylike 
Victonan; but both of them recognize and insist on her capaaty 
for leadership, though the Scots scholar is less romantic about it 
dian the Mississippi pilot. But then Lang was, by lifelong pro- 
fessional habit, a cnuc of biographies rather than a biographer, 
whereas Mark Twam writes his biography fimikly m the form 
of a romance. 

Protestant Misunderstandings of the Middle Ages 

They had, however, one disability in common. To understand 
Joan’s history it is not enough to understand her character: you 
must understand her environment as well. Joan in a nineteenth- 
twentieth century environment k as incongruous a figure as she 
would appear were she to walk down Piccadilly today in her 
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fifteenth century annor. To see her in her proper perspective you 
must understand Christendom and the Catholic Church, the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Feudal System, as they existed and 
were understood in the Middle Ages. If you confuse the Middle 
Ages with the Dark Ages, and are in the habit of ndiculing your 
aunt for wearmg "medieval dothes,” meamng those in vogue in 
the ei^teen-mneUes, and are quite convinced that the world has 
progressed enormously, both morally and mechamcally, since 
Joan’s time, then you "^l never imderstand why Joan was burnt, 
much less feel that you mi^t have voted for burmng her your- 
self if you had been a member of the court diat tried her; and 
until you feel that you know nothing essential about her. 

That the Mississi ppi pilot should have broken down on diis 
misunderstandmg is natural enough. Mark Twain, the Innocent 
Abroad, who saw the lovdy churches of the Middle Ages without 
a throb of emotion, author of A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur, m which the heroes and heroines of medieval duvalry 
are guys seen through the eyes of a street arab, was dearly out of 
court from the beginnmg. Andrew Lang was better read, but, 
like Walter Scott, he enjoyed medieval history as a stnng of 
Border romances rather than as the record of a hi^ European 
avihzation based on a cathoUc &ith. Both of them were baptized 
as Protestants, and impressed by all their sdioohng and most of 
their reading with the behef tl^t Cathohc bishops who burnt 
heretics were persecutors capable of any villainy, that all heretics 
were Albigensians or Husites or Jews or Protestants of the 
highest character, and that the Inquisition was a Chamber of 
Horrors invented expressly and exclusively for such bummgs. 
Accordingly we find them representii^ Peter Caudion, Bishop 
of Beauvais, the judge who sent Joan to the stake, as an uncon- 
saonable scoundrel, and all the questions put to her as “traps” to 
ensnare and destroy her. And they assume unhesita tingly that the 
two or three score of canons and doctors of law and divimty who 
sat with Cauchon as assessors, were exact reproductions of Vntn 
on sh^dy less elevated chairs and with a different headdress. 
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Comparative Fairness of Joan’s Trial 

The truth is that Cauchpn was threatened and insulted by die 
English for being too considerate to Joan. A recent Frendi 
writer denies that Joan was burnt, and holds that Cauchon spuited 
her away and burnt somebody or something else in her place, 
and that the pretender who sidisequendy personated her at Or- 
leans and elsewhere was not a pretender but the real audientic 
Joan. He is able to ate Cauchon’s pro-Joan partiahty in support 
of his view. As to the assessor, the objection to them is not that 
they were a row of umform repeals, but that they were pohncal 
partisans of Joan’s enemies. This is a vahd objection to all such 
trials; but in the absence of neutral tribunals they are unavoid- 
able. A tnal by Joan’s French partisans would have been as un- 
fair as the tnal by her French opponents; and an equally mixed 
tnbunal would have produced a deadlodc. Such recent tnals as 
those of Edith Cavell by a German tnbunal and Roger Casement 
by an English one were open to the same objection; but they 
went forward to the death nevertheless, because neutral tribunals 
were not available. Edith, like Joan, was an ardi heretic: m Jhe 
middle of the war she declared before the world th at “ Patriotism 
is not enough.” She nursed enemies bade to health, and assisted 
their pnsoners to escape, makmg it abundantly dear that she 
would help any fugitive or distressed person without askmg 
whose side he was on, and acknowledging no distmcnon before 
Christ between Tommy and Jerry and Pitou the potlu. Well 
might Edith have wished that she could brmg the Middle Ages 
back, and have fifty dvilians, learned in the law or vowed to the 
service of God, to support two skilled judges in trymg her case 
accordmg to the Catholic law of Christendom, and to argue it out 
with her at sitting after sitting for many weeks. The modem 
mili tary Inquisition was not so squeamish. It shot her out of hand; 
and her countrymen, seeing in this a good oppormmty for lectur- 
ing the enemy on his intolerance, put up a statue to her, but took 
particular care not to inscribe on the pedestal “Patnodsra is not 
enough,” for which omission, and the he it implies, they will 
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need Edith’s intercession when they are themselves brought to 
judgment^ if any heavenly power thinks such moral cowards cap- 
able of pleadmg to an mtelligible indictment. 

The pomt need be no further labored. Joan was persecuted 
essentially as she would be persecuted today. The change &om 
bumu^ to hanging or shootmg may strike us as a change for the 
better. The change from careful triid under ordinary law to reck- 
lessly summary military terrorism may strike us a <^ange for the 
worse. But as £ir as toleration is concerned the tnal and execution 
in Rouen m 1431 mi^t have been an event of today; and we may 
charge our consaences accordingly. If Joan had to be dealt with 
by us in London she would be treated with no more toleration 
than Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, or the Pecuhar People, or the 
parents who keep their children firom the elementary school, or 
any of the others who cross the Ime we have to draw, nghtly or 
wron^y, between the tolerable and the intolerable^ 

Joan not tried as a Political Offender 

Besides, Joan’s tnal was no^ like Casements, a national politi- 
cal tnal. Ecclesiastical courts and the courts of the Inquisition 
(Joan was tned by a combination of the two) were Courts Chris- 
tian that IS, international courts; and she was tned, not as a 
traitress, but as_a.he retic, blasphemer, sorceress and idolater. Her 
alleged offences were not pohtical offences against F.ngland^ nor 
a^inst the Buigundian fficuon in France, but against God and 
against the common morahty of Chnstendom. And although the 
idea we call Nationalism was so foreign to the medieval concep- 
tion of Christian soaety diat it might almost have been directly 
charged against Joan as an additional heresy, yet it was not so 
charged, and it is unreasonable to suppose that the political bias 
of a body of Frenchmen like the assessors would on ting point 
strongly m fevor of the English foreigners (even if they 
had b^ makmg themselves particularly agreeable m France 
instead of just the contrary) against a Frenchwoman who had 
vanquished them. 
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The tragic part of the trial was that Joan, like most pnsoners 
tned for anythmg but the simplest breaches of the ten command- 
ments, did not understand what they were accusing her of. She 
was much more hke Mark Twam than like Peter Cauchon. Her 
attachment to the Church was very different from the Bishop’s, 
and does not, m fact, bear close examination from his pomt of 
view. She delighted in the solace the Church offers to sensitive 
souls: to her, confession and comm uni on were luxuries beside 
which the vulgar pleasures of the senses were trash. Her prayers 
were wonderful conversations with her three saints. Her piety 
seemed superhuman to the formally dutiful people whose rehgion 
wa^ only a task to them. But when the Church was not offermg 
h^ her fevonte luxuries, but calhng on her to accept its interpre- 
ration of God’s will, and to sacrifice her own, she flatly refused, 
and made it clear that her notion of a Catholic Churdi was one 
m which the Pope was Pope Joan. How could the Church toler- 
ate that, when it had just destroyed Hus, and had watched the 
career of Wydiffe with a growmg anger that would have brought 
him, too, to the stake, had he not died a natural death before the 
wrath fell on him in his grave.^ Neiiher Hus nor Wychffe was as 
bluntly defiant as Joan; both were reformers of the Church like 
Lutherj whilst Joan, hke Mrs Eddy, was qmte prepared to super- 
sede St Peter as the rock on which die Church was built, and, like 
Mahomet, was always ready widi a private revelation from God 
to setde every question and fit every occasion. 

The enormity of Joan’s pretaision was proved by her own un- 
consaousness of it, which we call her innocence, and her fiiends 
called her simphdty. Her solutions of the problems presented to 
her seemed, and mdeed mosdy were, the plamest commonsense, 
and iheir revelation to her by her Voices was to her a simple 
matter of fact. How could plain commonsense and simple feet 
cAwn to her to be that hideous thing, heresy When nval prophet- 
esses ratTiA into the field, she was down on them at once for liars 
and humbugs; but she never thou^t of them as heretics. She was 
in a state of mvinable ignorance as to the Church’s view; and die 
Church could not tolerate her pretensions without either waivmg 
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its authority or ^ving her a place beside the Tnnity during her 
hfetune and m her teens, wludi tvas undunkable. Thus an irre- 
sistible force met an immovable obstacle, and developed the heat 
diat consumed poor Joan. 

Mark and Andrew would have shared her innocence and her 
fate had they been dealt with by the Inquisition* diat is why their 
accounts of the tnal are as absurd as hers might have been could 
she have wntten one. All that can be said for their assumption 
that Caudion was a vulgar villain, and that die questions put to 
Joan were traps, is that it has the support of the mquiry which re- 
habilitated her twentyfive years later. But this rehabilitation was 
as corrupt as the contrary proceeding applied to Cromwell by our 
Restoranon reacnonanes. Caudion had been dug up, and his 
body thrown mto the common sewer. Nothing was easier than to 
accuse him of cozenage, and dedare the whole tnal void on that 
account That was what everybody wanted, from Charles the 
Victonous, whose credit was bound up with The Maid’s, to the 
patnotic Nauonahst populace, who idolized Joan’s memory. The 
Enghsh were gone, and a verdict in their &vor would have been 
an outrage on the dirone and on the patnonsm which Joan had 
set on foot 

We have none of these overwhelmmg motives of pohucal con- 
venience and populanty to bias us For us die first trial stands 
vahd, and the rehabihtanon would be neghgible but for the mass 
of sincere testimony it produced as to Joan’s engagmg personal 
character The question then anses how did The Church get over 
the verdict at the first tnal when it canonized Joan five hundred 
years later? 

The Church Uncompromised by its Amends 

Easily enou^. In the Cathohc Church, fer mote than in law, 
there is no wrong without a remedy. It does not defer to Joan- 
esque pnvate judgment as such, the supremacy of pnvate judg- 
ment for the individual bemg the qumtessence of Protestantism; 
nevertheless it finds a place for pnvate judgment m exceUis by 
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admitting that die highest wisdom may come as a divine revela- 
tion to an individual. On suffiaent evidence it will declare that 
individual a saint. Thus, as revelation may come by way of an 
enlightenment of the pnvate judgment no less than by the words 
a celestial personage appearing in a vision, a saint may be de- 
fined as a person of heroic virtue whose pnvate judgment is privi- 
leged. Many innovating saints, notably Francis and Clare, have 
been in conflict with the Church during their lives, and have 
thus raised the question whether they were heretics or saints. 
Franas might have gone to the stake had he lived longer. It is 
therefore by no means impossible for a person to be excommum- 
cated as a heretic, and on further consideration canonized as a 
saint. Excommumcation by a provincial ecclesiastical court is not 
one of the acts for which die Church claims infallibility. Perhaps 
I had better inform my Protestant readers that the fbnous Dogma 
of Papal Infallibility is by far the most modest pretension of the 
kind iii eidstenc6'. Compared widi our infallible democraaes, our 
infallible medical counals, our infallible astronomers, our mfall- 
ible judges, and our inflillible parliaments, the Pope is on his 
knees in the dust confessmg his ignorance before the throne of 
God, asking only that as to certain historical matters on which 
he has clearly more sources of information open to him than any- 
one else his deasion shall be taken as final. The Church may, and 
perhaps some day will, canonize Gahleo widiout compromising 
such infallibility as it claims for die Pope, if not without com- 
promising the infallibility claimed for the Book of Joshua by 
simple souls whose rational fimh in more important dungs has 
become bound up with a quite irrational faith m the dironide 
of Joshua’s campaigns as a treatise on physics. Therefore the 
Church will probably not canonize Gahleo yet awhile, though it 
might do worse. But it has been able to canonize Joan without 
any compromise at all. She never doubted that the sun went 
round the earth: she had seen it do so too often. 

Soil there was a great wrong done to Joan and to the con- 
saence of the world by her bummg. Tout comprenJre, c*est tout 
pardonner, which is the Devil’s sentimentality, cannot excuse it. 
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Wlien we have admitted diat the tribunal wnis not only honest 
and legal, but cxccpuonally mcraful in respect of sparing Joan 
die torture which was customary when she was obdurate as to 
taking die oadi, and that Cauchon was far more self-disciplincd 
and conscientious both as priest and lawyer than any English 
^udge ever dreams of being in a political case in which his party 
and class prejudices are in\ olved, die human fact remains that the 
burmng of Joan of Arc was a horror, and tliat a historian wdio 
would defend it would defend anydiing. Tlic final criticism of its 
physical side is implied in die refusal of die Marquesas islanders 
to be persuaded diat the English did not cat Joan. Why, diey ask, 
should anyone take die trouble to roast a human being except 
widi diat ob]cct? Tliey cannot conceive its being a pleasure. As 
w'e have no answer for them diat is not shameful to us, let us 


blush for our more complicated and pretentious savagery before 
we proceed to unravel the business furdier, and see what other 
lessons it contains for us. ^ 


Cruelty, Modern and Mediev'al 

First, let us get nd of die nouon diat the mere physical cruelty 
of the burmng has any spcaal significance. Joan was burnt ]ust 
as dozens of less interesting heretics were burnt in her time. 
Christ, m being crucified, only shared die fate of thousands of 
forgotten malefactors. Tliey have no pre-eminence in mere 
physical pain: much more horrible executions dian dicirs aie on 
record, to say nothing of the agonies of so-called natural death 
at Its worst. 

Joan was burnt more dian five hundred years ago. More dian 
three hundred years later: that is, only about a hundred years be- 
fore I was bom, a woman was burnt on Stephen’s Green in my 
native aty of Dubhn for coimng, which was held to be treason. 
In my preface to the recent volume on English Prisons under 
Local Government, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, I have men- 
tioned that when I was already a grown man I saw Richard 
Wagner conduct two concerts, and that when Richard Wagner 
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was a young man he saw and avoided a crowd of people hasten- 
ing to see a soldier broken on die wheel by the more cruel of die 
two ways of carrying out diat hideous mediod of execution. Also 
that die penalty of hanging, drawing, and quartenng, unmen- 
tionable in its details, was abolished so recendy that there are men 
living who have been sentenced to it We are still flo^ng 
criminals, and clamoring for more dogging. Not even the most 
sensationally frightful of these atrocities inflicted on its vicnm 
die misery, degradation, and conscious waste and loss of life 
suffered in our modern prisons, especially die model ones, with- 
out, as far as I can see, rousing any more compunction than die 
burning of heretics did in the Middle Ages. We have not even the 
excuse of getting some fun out of our prisons as the Middle Ages 
did out of their stakes and wheels and gibbets. Joan herself judged 
tins matter when she had to choose between impnsonment and 
the stake, and cliose the stake. And thereby she deprived The 
Church of die plea that it was guiltiess of her death, which was 
the work of the secular arm. The Church should have confined 
itself to excommunicating her. There it was within its rights: she 
had refused to accept its authority or comply with its conditions; 
and It could say with truth **You are not one of us: go forth and 
find the religion that smts you, or found one for yourself.” It had 
no nght to say “You may return to us now that you have re- 
canted; but you shall stay in a dungeon all the rest of your hfe.’ 
Unfortunately, The Church did not believe diat there was any 
genuine soul saving rehgion outside itself; and it was deeply cor- 
rupted, as all the Churches were and still are, by primitive Cali- 
banism (in Browmng’s sense), or the propitiation of a dreaded 
deity by suffering and sacrifice. Its method was not cruelly for 
cruelty’s sake, but cruelty for the salvation of Joan’s soul. Joan, 
however, believed that the savmg of her soul was her own busi- 
ness, and not that of ks gens d^iglise. By using that term as she 
did mistrustfully and contemptuously, she announced herself as, 
in germ, an anti-Cletical as thoroughgoing as Voltaire or Anatole 
France. Had she said in so many words “To the dustbin with the 
Church Militant and its blackcoated officials: I recognize only the 
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Churdi Tnumpliant in heaven,” she would hardly have put her * 
view more plainly. 

Catholic Ahti-Clericalism 

I must not leave it to be inferred here diat one cannot be an 
anti-Clerical and a good Catholic too. All die reforming Popes 
have been vehement anti-Clencals, ventable scourges of die 
deigy. All die great Orders arose from dissatisfaction widi die 
priests: that of die Franascans with pnestly snobbery, that of 
the Donumcans with pnesdy laziness and Laodiceanism, that of 
die Jesuits with pnesdy apathy and ignorance and indisdplme. 
The most bigoted Ulster Orangeman or Leicester Low Church 
bouigeois (as described by Mr Henry Nevmson) is a mere Gallio 
compared to Madiiavelh, who, thou^ no Protestant, was a fierce 
anti-Clencal. Any Catholic may, and many Catholics do, de- 
nounce any pnest or body of pnests, as lazy, drunken, idle, dis- 
solute, and unworthy of their great Church and their function as 
the pastors of dieir flocks of human souls. But to say that the 
souls of die people are no business of the Churdimen is to go a 
^step further, a step across the Rubicon Joan virtually took that 
step. 


Catholicism not yet Catholic Enough 

And so, if we admit, as we must, that the burning of Joan was 
a mistake, we must broaden Cathohasm suffiaendy to include 
her in its charter. Our Churches must adrmt that no offiaal or- 
ganization of mortal men whose vocation does not carry with it 
extraordinary mental powers (and dus is all that any Church 
Militant can m the face of fact and history pretend to be), can 
k^p pace widi the private judgment of persons of gemus except 
wl^ by a very rare acadent, the geraus happens to be Pope, 
MW nM even then unless he is an exceedingly overb earing Pope. 
' , learn humihty as well as teach it. The Apos- 

tolic SuccKsion cannot be secured or confined by the laying on 
of hands* the tongues of fire have descended on heathens and out- 
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casts too often for that, leaving anointed Churchmen to scandal- 
ize History as worldly rascals. When the Church Militant be- 
haves as if It were already the Qiurch Tnumphant, it makes these 
appalhng blunders about Joan and Bruno and Gahleo and the 
rest which make it so difficult for a Freethinker to join it; and a 
Church which has no place for Freethinkers: nay, whidi does 
not inculcate and encourage fireethmking with a complete behef 
that thought, when really free, must by its ow n law take the_p_ath 
that leads to The Church’s bosom, not only has no- future in 
modem culture, but obviously has no faith in the vahd science 
of its own tenets, and is guilty of the heresy that theology and 
saence are two different and opposite impulses, rivals for human 
allegiance. 

I have before me the letter of a Catholic priest, “hi your play,” 
he writes, “I see the dramatic presentation of the conflict of the 
Regal, sacerdotal, and Prophetical powers, in which Joan was 
crushed. To me it is not the victory of any one of them over the 
' others that will bnng peace and the Reign of the Samts m the 
Kingdom of God, but their firmtful mteraction m a-cosdy=but 
noble state of tension.” The Pope himself could not put it better; 
nor can I. We must accept the tension, and mamtam it nobly 
without lettmg ourselves be tempted to reheve it by bummg the 
thread. This is Joan’s lesson to The Church; and its formulatton 
by the hand of a pnest emboldens me to cdaim that her canon- 
ization was a magnificrently Cathohc gesture as the canonization 
of a Protestant samt by the Church of Rome. But its special value 
and virtue cannot be apparent until it is known and understood 
as such. If any simple pnest for whom this is too hard a saying 
tells me that it was not so intended, I shall remind bim that the 
Church IS m the hands of God, and not^ as simple priests im- 
agine, God m the hands of the Church; so if he answers too 
confidently for God’s intentions he may be asked “Hast thou 
entered into the spnngs of the sea^ or hast thou walked m the 
recesses of the deep?** And Joan*s own answer is also the answer 
of old: “Though He slay me, yet will I trust m Him ; hut I will 
mamtam my own ways before Him** 
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casts too often for that^ leaving anointed Churchmen to scandal- 
ize History as worldly rascals. When die Churdi Militant be- 
haves as if it were already the Church Tnumphant, it makes these 
appalling blunders about Joan and Bruno and Galileo and the 
rest which make it so difScult for a Freethinker to jom it; and a 
Church which has no place for Freedimkers: nay, whidi does 
not inculcate and encourage fireethinking with a complete behef 
that thought, when really free, must by its own Jaj^take dw path 
that leads to The Church’s bosom, not .only has no-fiiiture in 
modem culture, but obviously has no faith m the valid saence 
of Its own tenets, and is guilty of die heresy that theology and 
saence are two different and opposite impulses, rivals for human 
allegiance. 

I have before me the letter of a Catholic priest. “In your play,” 
he writes, “I see the dramatic presentation of the conflict of the 
Regal, sacerdotal, and Prophetical powers, m which Joan was 
crushed. To me it is not the victory of any one of them over die 
' others that will bring peace and the Reign of the Saints m the 
Kingdom of God, but their fruitful interaction m a~cosdy-but 
noble state of tension.” The Pope himself could not put it better, 
nor can I. We must accept the tension, and maintain it nobly 
widiout letting ourselves be tempted to relieve it by bummg the 
thread. This is Joan’s lesson to The Church; and its formulation 
by the hand of a priest emboldens me to daun that her canon- 
ization was a magniflcendy Catholic gesture as the canonization 
of a Protestant saint by the Church of Rome. But its special value 
and virtue cannot be apparent until it is known and understood 
as such. If any simple pnest for whom this is too hard a saying 
tells me that it was not so mtended, I shall renund him that the 
Church IS in the hands of God, and not, as simple pnests im- 
agine, God m the hands of the Church; so if he answers too 
confidendy for God’s mtentions he may be asked “Hast thou 
entered into the spnngs of die sea** or hast thou walked in the 
recesses of the deep.^” And Joan’s own answer is also the answer 
( of old: “Though He slay me, yet will I trust m Him, but I vnU 

mcantam my own wcys before Him.** 
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The Law of Change is the Law of God 

When Joan maintained her own ways she claimed, like Job, 
that there was not only God and the Church to be considered, 
but the Word made Flesh: that is, the unaveraged individual, re- 
presentmg life possibly at its highest actual human evolution and 
possibly at its lowest, but never at its merdly mathematical aver- 
age. Now there is no deification of the democratic average in the 
theory of the Church: it is an avowed hierarchy in which the 
members are sifted until at the end of the process an mdividual 
stands supreme as the Vicar of Christ. But when the process is 
exammed it appears that its successive steps of selection and elec- 
tion are of die supenor by die mfenor (the cardinal vice of de- 
mocracy), with the result that great popes are as rare and aca- 
dental as great kmgs, and that it has sometimes been safer for an 
aspirant to the Chair and the to pass as a moribund dotard 
dun as an energetic saint At best very few popes have been 
canonized, or could be widiout letting down the standard of 
sanctity set by the self-dected samts. 

No other result could have been reasonably eiqiected; for it is 
not possible that an offiaal oiganization of the spiritual needs of 
milhons of men and women, mosdy poor and ignoran^ should 
compete successfully m the selection of its prmapals with the 
direct choice of the Holy Ghost as it flashes with unerring aim 
upon the mdividual. Nor can any College of Car dinals pray effect- 
ively that Its choice may be inspired. The consaous prayer of 
the mfenor may be that his choice may h^t on a greater than 
himself, but the sub-consaovu mtention of his self-preser ving 
mdividuality must be to find a trustworthy servant for his own 
purposes. The samts and prophets, thou^ th^ may be acadent- 
ally m this or that official position or rank, are always really sdf- 
selected, hke Joan And since neidier Church nor State, by the 
secular necessities of its constitution, can guarantee even the 
^ zecogmuon of such self-chosen missions, there is nodung for us 
but to make it a pomt of honor to pnvilege heresy to the last 
bearable degree on the simple ground that all evolution m thmigh t 
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and conduct must at first appear as heresy and misconducL In 
shorty though all society is founded on intolerance, all improve- 
ment IS founded on tolerance or the recognition of the feet that , 
the law of evolution is Ibsen*s law of change. And as the law of 
God in any sense of the word whidi can now command a feith 
proof agamst science is a law of evolution, it follows that the law 
of God IS a law of diange, and that when die Churc he s set diem- 
selves agamst diange as such, they are setting themselves against ^ 
the law of God. 


Credulity, Modern and Medieval 

"When Ahemethy, the famous doctor, was asked why he in- 
dulged himself with all the habits he warned his patients against 
as unhealthy, he replied that his business was that of a dixecdon 
post, whidi pomts out the way to a place, but does not go thither 
itself. He mi^t have added that neitherdoesitcompelthetraveller 
to go thither, nor prevent him from seeking some odier way. Un- 
fortunately our deiicaldirectionpostsalwaysdocoerce the traveller 
when they have the political power to do so. When the Church 
was a temporal as well as a spirimal power, and for long after to 
the full extent to which it could control or influence the temporal 
power, it enforced conformity by persecutions that were all die 
more ruthless because their intention -was so excellent. Today, 
when the doctor has succeeded to the pnest^ and can do practically 
what he likes with parliament and die press through the blind 
faith in him which has succeeded to the fer mote cntical feith in 
the parson, legal compulsion to take die doctor’s prescription, 
ho-wever poisonous, is earned to an extent that would have 
homfled the Inqmsition and staggered Archbishop Laud. Our 
creduhty is grosser than that of the Middle Ages, because the 
pnest had no sudi direct pecnmiary interest in our sins as the 
doctor has m our diseases: he did not starve when all was well 
■with his flock, nor prosper when they -were perishing, as our 
pnvate commeraal doctors must. Also the medieval cleric 
believed that somethmg extremely unpleasant would happen to 
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him after death if he "was unscrupulous, a belief now practically 
pytinrf am o ng persons receivmg a dogmatically matenalist edu- 
cation. Our professional corporations are Trade Umons with- 
out souls to be damned; and th^ will soon dnve us to remmd 
t be m that they have bodies to be kicked. The Vatican was never 
soulless; at worst it was a pohtical conspiracy to make the Church 
’ supreme temporally as well as spiritually. Therefore the question 
raised by Joan’s bummg is a burning question still, though the 
penalties mvolved are not so sensational. That is why I am prob- 
ing It. If It were only an histoncal cunosity I would not waste 
my readers’ time and my own on it for five minutes. 

Toleration, Modern and Medieval 

The more closely we grapple with it the more difficult it be- 
comes. At first sight we ate disposed to repeat that Joan should 
have been excommumcated and then left to go her own way, 
diou^ she would have protested vehemently agamst so crud. 
a deprivation of her spintual food, for confession, absolution, 
and the body of her Lord were first necessanes of life to her. 
Sudi a spirit as Joan’s might have got over that difficulty as the 
Churdi of England got over the Bulls of Pope Leo, by making 
a Church of her own, and affirmmg it to be the temple of the 
true and onginal fiuth from which her persecutors had strayed. 
But as sudi a proceedmg was, m the eyes of both Church and 
State at that time, a spreadmg of damnation and anardiy, its 
toleration mvolved a greater stram on feith m fi^edom than 
pohtical and ecclesiastical human nature could bear. It is easy 
to say that the Church should have waited for the alleged evil 
results instead of assuming that they would occur, and what they 
would be. That sounds simple enou^; but if a modem Pubhc 
Health Authonty were to leave people entirely to their own 
devices m the matter of sanitation, saying, “We have nothing 
to do with dranage or your views about drainage, but if you 
catch smallpox or typhus we will prosecute you and have you 
punished very severdy like the authonties in Buder’s Erewhon,’’ 
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it o«Id either he removed to the Comity Asylum or reminded 
that A's neglect of sanitation may kill the child of B tno miles 
off, or start an epidemic in T\hich the most conscientious sam- 
tarians may pcribh. 

We must face the fact tliat society is founded on intolerance. 
Tiicrc arc glaring cases of the abuse of intolerance; but diey are 
quite as characteristic of our ov>n age as of the Middle Ages. 
The typical modern example and contrast is compulsory inocula- 
tion replacing what was virtuall)' compulsory baptism. But com- 
pulsion to inoculate is objected to as a crudely unscientific and 
mischievous anti-sanitary quackcrj', not in the least because we 
dunk It wrong to compel people to protect dicir children from 
disease. Its opponents would make it a crime, and wdll probably 
succeed in doing so; and that w'lll be just as intolerant as makmg 
it compulsor}'. Ncidier die Pasteunans nor dieir opponents tlie 
Samtanans would leave parents free to bring up tlieir cliildren 
naked, diough diat course also has some plausible advocates. We 
may prate of toleration as we wll; but soaety must altv'ays draw 
a line somewhere between allowable conduct and insanity or 
crime, in spite of the nsk of mistaking sages for lunancs and 
saviors for blasphemers. We must persecute, even to the deadi, 
and all we can do to mitigate the danger of persecution is, first, 
to be very careful \\liat we persecute, and second, to bear in 
mind diat unless diere is a laige liberty to shock conventional 
people, and a well informed sense of die value of originality, 
individuality, and eccentnaty, the result will be apparent stagna- 
tion covenng a repression of evolutionary forces which will 
eventually explode with extravagant and probably destructive 
violence. 

Variability of Toleration 

The degree of tolerance attainable at any moment depends on 
the strain under whidi soaety is maintaining its cohesion. lb 
war, for instance, we suppress the gospels and put Quakers m 
prison, muzzle die newspapers, and make it a senous offence to 
shew a light at mglit. Under Ae strain of invasion the French 
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Government in 1792 struck ofF 4000 heads, mostly on grounds 
that would notin time of settled peace have provoked any Govern- 
ment to chloroform a dog; and m 1920 the British Government 
slaughtered and burnt in Ireland to persecute the advocates of a 
constitutional change which it had presently to effect itself. Later 
on die Fascisn in Italy did everything diat die Black and Tans 
did m Ireland, with some grotesquely feroaous vanations, under 
die strain of an unskdled attempt at industrial revolution by 
Socialists who understood Socialism even less than Capitalists 
understand Capitalism In die Urated States an incredibly savage 
persecution of Russians took place dunng die scare spread by 
the Russian Bolshevik revolution after 1917. These instances 
^/’Id easily be mulnphed; but they are enou^i to shew diat 
"between a maximum of indulgent toleration and a rudilessly in- 
tolerant Terrorism there is a scale through which toleration is 
contmually nsmg or falling, and that there was not the smallest 
ground for die self-complacent conviction of the nineteendi cen- 
tury that It was more tolerant than the fifteendi, or that sucdi an 
event as the execution of Joan could not possibly occur in wliat 
we call our own more enhghtened times. Thousands of women, 
each of them a thousand nmes less dangerous and terrifying to our 
Governments than Joan was to the Government of her day, liave 
withm the last ten years been slaughtered, starved to death, burnt 
out of house and home, and what not diat Persecution and Terror 
could do to them, in the course of Crusades far more tyranmcally 
pretentious than the medieval Crusades which proposed nntlung 
mote hyperbohcal than the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Saracxns. The Inquisition, with its English ecpuvalent the 
Star Chamber, are gone m the sense that their names ate now 
d^sed, but can any of the modem substitutes for the Inquisition, 
the Special Tribunals and Commissions, the pumUve expeditions, 
the su^ensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, the proclamations of 
inamal law and of minor states of siege, and die test of them, 
claim t^t their victims have as fair a trial, as well considered a 
nody of law to govern their cases, or as conscientious a ludge to 
insist on strict legality of procedure as Joan had from the Inqmsi- 
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tion and from the spirit of the Middle Ages even when her 
country was under the heaviest strain of civil and foreign war? 
From us she would have had no trial and no law except a Defence 
of The Realm Act suspending all law; and for judge she would 
have had, at best, a bothered major, and at worst a promoted 
advocate in ermme and scarlet to whom the scruples of a trained 
ecclesiastic like Cauchon would seem ridiculous and ungentle* 
manly. 

The Conflict between Genius and Discipline 

Having thus brought the matter home to ourselves, we may 
now consider the special feature of Joan*s mental constitution 
which made her so unmanageable. ^KQiat is to be done on the 
one hand with rulers who will not give any reason for thpir orders, 
and on the other with people who cannot understand the reasons 
when they are given? The government of the world, political, 
industrial, and domestic, has to be earned on mostly by the giving 
and obe3nng of orders under just these conditions. “Dont argue: 
do as you are told” has to be said not only to children and 
soldiers, but practically to everybody. Fortunately most people 
do not want to argue: they are only too glad to be saved the 
trouble of tfainkmg for themselves. And the ablest and most 
independent thinkers are content to understand dieir own special 
department. In other departments they will unhesitatingly ask 
for and accept the instructions of a policeman or the advice of a 
tailor without demanding or desiring explanations. 

Nevertheless, there must be some ground for attachmg author- 
ity to an order. A child will ob^ its parents, a soldier his oflSicer, 
a philosopher a railway porter, and a workman a foreman, all 
without (question, because it is generally accepted that those who 
give the orders understand what they are about, and are duly 
authorized and even obliged to give them, and because, in die 
practical emergenaes of daily life^ there is no time for lessons and 
explanations, or for arguments as to their validity. Such obedi- 
ences are as necessary to the contmuous operation of our social 
system as the revolutions of the earth are to the succession of 
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night and day. But they are not so spontaneous as they seem* 
they have to be very carefully arranged and maintamed. A bishop 
will defer to and obey a king; but let a curate venture to give 
him an order, however necessary and sensible, and the bishop 
will foi^et his cloth and damn tl^ curate’s impudence. The more ^ 
obedient a man is to accredited authority the more jealous he is (! 
of allowmg any unauthorized person to order him kbout. 

With all this in mind, consider the career of Joan. She was a 
village girl, m authority over sheep and pi^, dogs and chidcens, 
and to some extent over her father^s hired laborers when he hired 
any, but over no one else on eardi. Outside the farm she had no 
audionty, no presuge, no claim to the smallest deference. Yet 
she ordered everybody about, from her unde to the kmg, the 
archbishop, and the military General Staff. Her uncle obeyed her 
like a sheep, and took her to the castle of the local commander, 
who, on being ordered about, tned to assert himself, but soon 
collapsed and obeyed. And so on up to the kmg, as we have seen. 
This would have been unbearably irntatmg even if her orders 
had been offered as rational solutions of the desperate rJifiinil t igc; 
in which her soaal superiors found ffiemselves just then. But 
they were not so offered. Nor were they offered as die expression 
of Joan’s arbitraiy will. It was never “I say so,” but always "God 
says so.” 


Joan as Theocrat 

Leaders who take diat line liave no trouble with some people, 
and no end of trouble with others. They need never fear a luke- 
v. arin reception. Either they are messengers of God, or they are 
blasphemous impostors. In die Middle Ages die general belief 
m iMtchcraft grcady intensified this contrast, because when an 
apprent miracle happened (as in die case of die wind changing 
at Orleans) it proved the divine mission to die credulous, and 
proved a contract widi die devil to die sceptical. All through, 
Joan Ind to depend on diose who accepted her as an incarnate 
angel against those who added to an intense resentment of her 
presumption a bigoted abhorrence of her as a witcli.To this abhor- 
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rence we must add the extreme irntation of those who did not 
believe in the voices, and regarded her as a liar and impostor. It 
is hard to conceive anything more infunatmg to a statesman or a 
military commander, or to a court fevonte, than to be overruled 
at every turn, or to be robbed of the ear of the reignmg sovereign, 
by an impudent young upstart practising on the creduhty of the , 
populace and the vanity and silliness of an immature pnnce by 
exploiting a few of those lucky coincidences which pass as 
miracles with uncntical people. Not only were die envy, snob- 
bery, and competitive ambition of the baser natures exacerbated 
by Joan’s success, but among the friendly ones that were clever 
enough to be critical a quite reasonable scepticism and mistrust of 
her ability, founded on a fair observation of her obvious ignor- 
ance and temerity, were at work against her. And as she met all 
remonstrances and all cnticisms, not with arguments or persuasion, 
but with a flat appeal to the authority of God and a claim to be 
in God’s special confidence, she must have seemed, to all who 
were not in&tuated by her, so insufferable that nothmg but an 
unbroken chain of overwhelming successes in the military and 
political field could have saved her from the wrath that finally 
destroyed her. 

Unbroken Success essential in Theocracy 

To forge such a chain she needed to be the King, the Ardi- 
bishop of Rheims, the Bastard of Orleans, and herself into the 
bargain; and that was impossible. From the moment when she 
failed to stimulate Charles to follow up his coronation with a 
swoop on Pans she was lost. The fact that she insisted on this 
whilst the king and the rest tmudly and foolishly thought they 
could square the Duke of Burgundy, and effect a combination 
with him against the English, made her a ternfying nuisance to 
them, and from that time onward she could do nothing but prowl 
about the battlefields waiting for some lucky chance to sweep the 
captains into a big move. But it was to the enemy Aat the ^ance 
came: she was taken pnsoner by the Bmgup^ fighting before 
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Compiegne, and at once discovered that she had not a fnend in 
the political world. Had she escaped she would probably have 
fought on until the English were gone, and then had to shake 
the dust of die court off her feet, and rente to Domrdmy as 
Ganbaldi had to rente to Capreia 

Modern Distortions of Joan’s History 

Hus, I think, IS all that we can now pretend to say about the 
prose of Joan’s career. The romance of her nse, the tragedy of 
licr cxccunon, and the comedy of the attempts of postenty to 
make amends for that execunon, belong to my play and not to 
my preface, which must be confined to a sober essay on the facts. 
Tliat such an essay is badly needed can be ascertained by examin- 
ing any of our standard works of reference. They give accurately 
enough die facts about the visit to Vaucouleurs, di^annuncianon 
^to. Charles at Chinon, di e raising oTtfii5;gieK£H“Orleans an3®e 
subsequent battles, die coronauon at ^eims, jhe c ap ture_at Qom-. 
'piignc;'aiid*thc-tnal and'execufionat Rouen, 3vidi their dates and 
die names of the people concerned; but diey all break down on 
the mclodramauc legend of die wicked bishop and die entrapped 
maiden and die rest of it. It would be far less misleading if diey 
were wrong as to die facts, and right in their view of the facts. 
As It is, they illustrate the too little considered trudi diat die 
fashion in which wc dunk chan^ like die fashion of our clothes, 
and that it is didicult, if not impossible, for most people to dunk 
othcntisc dun in die fashion of their own period. 

History always Out or Date 

Tlut, b> die Xiay, is vhy diildrcn arc never taught contem- 
por.‘r\ histor\. Tlicir history books deal vidi periods of which 
tliL thinking has passed out of fashion, and the arcumstanccs no 
lonui r ippK to acn\e life. For example, they arc taught history 
about W ."idiington, and told lies about Lenin. In Washington’s 
time tb' \ x\trc told lies (the same lies) about Washington, and 
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taught lustory about Cromwell. In the fifteenth and sixteendi 
centunes they were told lies about Joan, and by this time might 
very well be told the truth about her. Unfortunately the lies Ad 
not cease when the political arcumstances became obsolete. The 
Reformation, which Joan had unconsciously anticipated, kept 
the questions which arose in her case burning up to our own 
day (you can see plenty of the burnt houses stfil m Ireland), 
with Ae result that Joan has remamed the subject of anu-Clerical 
lies, of specifically Protestant hes, and of Roman Cathohc eva- 
sions of her unconsaous Protestantism. The truth sticks in our 
throats with all the sauces it is served with: it will never go down 
until we take it without any sauce at all. 

The Real Joan not Mabvellous Enough for Us 

But even in its simplicity, the faidi demanded by Joan is one 
which die anti-metaphysical t«nper of mneteentii century avil- 
izauon, which remains powerful in England and Amenca, and 
is tyrannical in France, contemptuously refuses her. We do 
not^ like her contemporaries, rush to the opposite extreme in a 
recoil from her as from a witch self-sold to the devil, because 
we do not beheve m the devil nor in the possibihty of commercial 
contracts with him. Our creduhty, though enormous, is not 
boundless; and our stock of it is quite used up by our mediums, 
clairvo3^ts, hand readers, slate writers, Christian Scientists, 
psycho-analysts, electromc vibration diviners, therapeutists of all 
schools registered and unregistered, astrologers, astronomers who 
tell us that the sun is nearly a hundred million miles away and 
that Betelgeuse is ten times as big as the whole umverse, phjrsi- 
asts who balance Betelgeuse by describing the incredible small- 
ness of the atom, and a host of other marvel mongers whose 
credulity would have Assolved the ^hddIe Ages in a roar of 
sceptical merriment. In the Middle Ages people believed that the 
earth was flat, for which they had at least the evidence of their 
senses: we believe it to be round, not because as many as one 
per cent of us could give the physical reasons for so quaint a 
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behef, but because modem science has convinced us that nothmg 
that is obvious is true, and diat everytlung that is magical, im- 
probable, extraordinary, gigantic, rmcroscopic, heartless, or out- 
rageous IS saentific. 

I must not^ by the way, be taken as implying diat the earth is 
flat^ or that all or any of our amazmg credulities are delusions or 
impostures* I am only defending my own age against the charge 
of bemg less imaginative dian the Middle Ages. I affirm that the 
nineteenth century, and still more the twentieth, can knock the 
fifteenth mto a cocked hat in pomt of susceptibihty to marvels 
and tntrarles and saints and prophets and magicians and mon- 
sters atiH feiry tales of all kinds. The proportion of marvel to 
immediately credible statement m the latest edioon of the En- 
cyclopaedia Bntanmca is enormously greater dian in the Bible. 
The medieval doctors of divinity who did not pretend to settle 
how many angels could dance on the point of a needle cut a very 
poor figure as fer as romantic oeduhty is concerned beside the 
modem physicists who have settled to the bilhonth of a milli- 
metre every movement and position in the dance of die electrons. 
Not for worlds would I question the prease accuracy of diese 
calculations or the existence of electrons (whatever they may be). 
The fete of Joan is a wammg to me against such heresy. But 
why the men who beheve m electrons should regard themselves 
as less credulous than the men who beheved in angels is not 
apparent to me. If theyrefuse to beheve, with the Rouen assessors 
of 143 X, that Joan was a witch, it is not because that explanation 
is too marvellous, but because it is not marvellous enough. 

The Stage Limits of Historical Representation 

For the story of Joan I refer the reader to the play which 
follows. It contains aU that need be known about her, but as it 
IS for stage use 1 have bad to condense mto three and a half 
hours a series of events which m dieir historical happemng were 
spread over four tunes as many months, for the theatre imposes 
unities of time and place from which Nature in her boundless 
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wastefulness is free. Therefore the reader must not suppose that 
Joan really put Robert de Baudricourt in her pocket in fifteen 
minutes, nor that her excommumcation, recantation, relapse, and 
death at die stake were a matter of half an hour or so. Neither 
do I claim more for my dramatizations of Joan’s contemporaries 
than that some of them are probably slighdy more like die 
ongmals than those imaginary portraits of all the Popes firom 
Saint Peter onward through the Dark Ages whidi are still gravely 
exhibited in the Uffizi in Florence (or were when I was there last). 
My Dunois would do equally well for the Due d’Alengon. BoA 
left descriptions of Joan so simdar that, as a man always describes 
himself unconsciously whenever he describes anyone else, I have 
inferred that these goodnatured young men were very like one 
anodier m mind; so I have lumped the twain into a single figure, 
diereby savmg the theatre manager a salary and a suit of armor. 
Dunois* face, sdll on record at Chateaudun, is a suggestive help. 
But I really know no more about these men and their circle than 
Shakespear knew about Falconbndge and die Duke of Austria, 
or about Akicbeth and Macdud*. hi view of the things they did 
in history, and have to do agam m the play, I can only invent 
appropriate characters for them m Shakespear’s manner 

A Void in the Elizabethan Drama 

I have, however, one advantage over the Elizabedians. I wnte 
m full view of die Middle Ages, which may be said to have been 
lediscovered in the middle of the nineteenth century after an 
edipse of about four hundred and fifty years. The Renascence 
of annque Uterature and art m the sixteenth century, and the lusty 
growth of Capitahsm, between them buned the Middle Ages; 
and their resurrection is a second Renascence. Now there is not 
a breath of medieval atmosphere in Shakespear’s histones. His 
Tohn of Gaunt is like a study of the old age of Drake. Although 
he was a Cadiohc by family tradmon, his figures are all intensely 
Protestant, individuahst, sceptical, self-centred in everything but 
^ love affairs, and completely personal and selfish even m 
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tliPTTi. His kings are not statesmen: his cardinals have no religion: 
a novice can read his plays from one end to the other without 
Ipgiming that the world is finally governed by forces expressing 
themselves m religions and laws which make epodis rather than 
by vulgarly ambitious mdividuals who make rows. The divimty 
which shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will, is mentioned 
frtahsucaily only to be forgotten immediately like a passmg vague 
apprehension. To Shakespear as to Mark Twain, Cauchon would 
l^ve been a tyrant and a bully instead of a Cathohc, and the 
inquisitor Lemaitre would have been a Sadist instead of a lawyer. 
Warwick would have had no more feudal quahty than his succes- 
sor the Kmg Maker has m the play of Henry VI. We should have 
seen them all completely satisfied that if they would only to their 
own selves be true they could not then be false to any man (a 
precept which represents the reaction against medievalism at 
its mtensest) as if they were beings in the air, without pubhc 
responsibihties of any kmd. All Shakespear^s characters are so; 
that IS why they seem natural to our middle classes, who are 
comfortable and irresponsible at other people’s expense, and are 
neither ashamed of that condition nor even conscious of it. Nature 
abhors this vacuum in Shakespear; and I have taken care to let 
the medieval atmosphere blow throu^ my play freely. Those 
who see it performed will not mistake the starthng ^ent it records 
for a mere personal acadent They will have b^ore them not 
only the visible and human puppets, but the Church, the Inquisi- 
tion, the Feudal System, with divme inspiration alwa3rs heating 
a^inst their too inelastic hmits: all more temble in their dramatic 
force than any of the htde mortal figures clanking about m plate 
armor or moving silently m the frocks and hoods of the order of 
St Domimc. 


Tragedy, not Melodraaia 

There are no villains in the piece Crime; hke disease, is not 
mteresting; it is something to be done away with by general con- 
sent, and that is all about it It is what men do at thdr besl^ with 
good intentions, and what nomuil men and women find tha t they 
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must and will do in spite of difeir intentions, that really concem 
us. The rascally bishop and the cruel inquisitor of Mark Twain 
and Andrew Lang are as dull as pickpockets; and they reduce 
Joan to die level of the even less interesting person whose podet 
is picked. I have represented both of them as capable and eloquent 
exponents of The Church h^litant and The Church Linganl, 
because only by doing so can I maintain my drama on die level 
of high tragedy and save it from becommg a mere pohce court 
sensation. A villain in a play can never be anything more than a 
diabolus ex machma^ possibly a more exating expedient than a 
deus ex machma^ but both equally mechamcal, and dierefore 
interesting only as mechamsm. It is, I repeat^ what normally 
innocent people do diat concerns us; and if Joan had not been 
burnt by normally innocent people in the energy of their righteous- 
ness her death at their hands would have no more significance 
than the Tokyo earthquake, which burnt a great many maidens 
The tragedy of such murders is diat they are not committed by 
murderers. They are judicial murders, pious murders; and this 
contradictionatonce bnngs anelementof comedyinto the tragedy: 
the angels may weep at the murder, but the gods laugh at die 
murderers. 


The Inevitable Flatteries of Tragedy 

Here then we have a reason why my drama of Saint Joan's career, 
though it may give the essential truth of it; gives an mexact 
picture of some acadental fects. It goes almost without saying 
that die old Jeanne d’Arc melodramas, reducmg everything to 
a conflict of villain and hero, or in Joan’s case villain and heroin^ 
not only mtss the point entirely, but falsify the characters, making 
Cauchon a scoundrel, Joan a_pri^ donna, and Dunois a lover. 
But the wnter of high tragedy an^ comedy, aiming at the inner- 
most attainable truth, must needs flatter Cauchon nearly as much 
as the melodramatist vilifies him. Although there is, as far as I 
have been able to discover, nothing against Cauchon that con- 
victs him of bad faith or exceptional seventy in his judiaal rela- 
tions with Joan, or of as much anti-pnsoner, pro-pohce, class 
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and sectanan bias as we now take for granted m our own courts, 
yet there is hardly more warrant for classing him as a great 
Catholic churchman, completely proof against tlie passions 
roused by the temporal situation. Neidier does die inquisitor 
Lemaitre, m such scanty accounts of him as are now recoverable, 
appear quite so able a master of lus duties and of die case before 
him as I have given him credit for bemg. But it is die business of 
the stage to make its figures more intelligible to diemselves than 
di^ would be in real hfe; for by no other means can they be 
made intelligible to the audience. And in this case Cauchon and 
Lemaitre have to make intelhgible not only themselves but die 
Church and the Inquisition, just as Warwick has to make die 
feudal system intelligible, the three between diem having dius 
to make a twendeth-century audience conscious of an epoch 
fundamentally different from its own. Obviously the real Cau- 
chon, Lemaitre, and Warwick could not have done this: diey 
were part of the Middle Ages diemselves, and therefore as un- 
consaous of its peculianues as of the atomic formula of die air 
diey breadied. But the play would be unintelligible if I had not 
endowed them with enough of this consaousness to enable diem 
to explain their attitude to the twentieth century. All I claim is 
diat by this mevitable saendee of verisimilitude I have secured 


m the only possible way sufficient veraaty to justify me in claim- 
ing that as far as I can gather from the available documentation, 
and from such powers of divumtion as I possess, the dungs I 
represent these diree exponents of the drama as saying are the 
dungs they actually would have said if they had known what diey 
were really doing. And beyond this neither drama nor history 
can go in my hands 


Some Well-meant Proposals for the Improvement 

OF the Play 

^ I have to thank several critics on both sides of the Adantic, 
mdudmg some whose admiration for my play is most generously 
enthusiastic, for their heartfelt instructions as to how it can be 
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improved. They point out that by die excision of the epilogue 
and all the references to such undramatic and tedious matters as the 
Churdi, the feudal system, the Inquisition, the theory of heresy 
and so forth, all of which, they point oul^ would be ruthlessly 
blue pencilled by any experienced manager, the play could be 
considerably shortened. I dunk they are mistaken. The experi- 
enced knights of the blue pencil, having saved an hour and a half 
by disembowelling die play, would at once proceed to waste two 
hours in building elaborate scenery, having real water m die 
nver Loire and a real bridge across it, and staging an obviously 
sham fight for possession of il^ with die victorious French led 
by Joan on a real horse. The coronation would echpse all pre- 
vious theatncal displays, shewing, first, the procession through 
the streets of Rheims, and then the service in die cathedral, with 
special music wntten for both. Joan would be burnt on die stage, 
as Mr Matheson Lang always is m The Wandenng Jew, on the 
pnnciple that it does not matter in the least why a woman is 
burnt provided she is burnt, and people can pay to see it done. 
The intervals between the acts whilst these splendors were being 
built up and then demolished by the stage carpenters would seem 
eternal, to the great profit of the refreshment bars. And the weary 
and demoralized audience would lose their last trains and curse 
me for wnting such inordinately long and intolerably dreary and 
meamngless plays. But the applause of the press would be unani- 
mous. Nobody who knows the stage history of Shakespear will 
doubt that this is what would happen if I Imew my busmess so 
htde as to hsten to these well mtennoned but disastrous counsel- 
lors: indeed it probably will happen when I am no longer in 
control of the performing nghts So perhaps it will be as well 
for the pubhc to see the play while I am sull alive. 

The Epilogue 

As to the epilogue, I could hardly be expected to stulafy myself 
by implying that Joan’s history m the world ended unhappily 
with her execution, instead of begmning there. It was necessary 
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by hook or crook to shew the canonized Joan as well as the 
inan erated one; for many a woman has got herself burnt by 
carelessly whisking a muslin skirt into the drawing room fire- 
place, but getting canonized is a different matter, and a more 

important one. So I am afraid the epilogue must stand. 

/ 

To THE Critics, lest they should feel Ignored 

To a professional critic (I have been one myself) tlieatre-going 
IS the curse of Adam. The play is die evil he is paid to endure in 
die sweat of his brow, and the sooner it is over, the better. This 
would seem to place him in irreconalable opposition to the pay- 
ing playgoer, from whose point of view die longer die play, die 
more entertainment he gets for lus money. It does in fact so 
place him, espeaally in die provinces, where the playgoer goes 
to the theatre for the sake of the play solely, and insists so effect- 
ively on a certain number of hours* entertamment diat touring 
managers are sometimes seriously embarrassed by die brevity of 
die London plays diey have to deal in 

For in London the critics are reinforced by a considerable 
body of persons who go to die dieatre as many odiers go to 
church, to display dieir best clothes and compare them widi odier 
people’s; to be in the fashion, and have something to talk about 
at dinner parties, to adore a pet performer; to pass the evening 
anywhere rather than at home: m short, for any or every reason 
except interest m dramatic art as sudi. hi fashionable centres the 
number of irreligious people who go to church, of unmusical 
people who go to concerts and operas, and of undramatic people 
who go to the theatre, is so prodigious that sermons have been 
cut down to ten mmutes and plays to two hours, and, even at 
that, congregations sit longing for the benediction and audiences 
for the final curtain, so that they may get away to the lunch or 
supper they really crave for, after amving as late as (or later than) 
the hour of beginning can possibly be made for them. 

Thus from the stalls and in the Press an atmosphere of hypo- 
ensy spreads Nobody says straight out that genuine drama is 
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a tedious nuisance, and that to ask people to endure more than 
two hours of It (with two long mtervals of rehef) is an intolerable 
imposition. Nobody says ‘*1 hate classical tragedy and comedy 
as 1 hate sermons and symphomes^ but I like police news and 
divorce news and any kmd of dancmg or decoration that has an 
aphrodisiac effect on me or on my wife or husband. And what- 
ever superior people may pretend, I cannot assoaate pleasure 
with any sort of intellectual activity; and I dont beheve anyone 
else can either.” Such things are not said; yet nme-tenths of what 
is offered as cntiasm of the drama in the metropohtan Press of 
Europe and Amenca is noihmg but a muddled paraphrase of it. 
If it does not mean that, it means nothmg. 

I do not complain of this, though it complains very unreason- 
ably of me. But I can take no more notice of it than Einstein of 
the people who are incapable of mathematics. I wnte in the classi- 
cal manner for those who pay for admission to a theatre because 
they hke classical comedy or tragedy for its own sake, and like it 
so much when it is good of its kind and well done that they tear 
themselves away from it with reluctance to catch the very latest 
tram or ommbus diat will take diem home. Far from amvmg late 
from an eight or half-past ei^t o*clodc dinner so as to escape at 
least the first half-hour of the performance, diey stand in queues 
outside the theatre doors for hours beforehand in bitmgly cold 
weather to secure a seat. In countnes where a play lasts a week, 
they bung baskets of provisions and sit it ouL These are the 
patrons on whom I depend for my bread. I do not give them per- 
formances twelve hours long, because circumstances do not at 
present make sudi entertainments feasible; though a performance 
begmning after breakfast and ending at sunset is as possible physic- 
ally and artistically in Surrey or Middlesex as in Ober-Ammer- 
gau; and an all-mght sitting in a theatre would be at least as 
enjoyable as an all-night sitting in the House of Commons, and 
much more useful. But m St Joan I have done my best by gomg 
to the well-established classical limit of three and a half hours 
practically continuous playmg, barnng the one interval imposed 
by considerations which have nothing to do with art. I know that 
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this IS hard on ihe pseudo-cntics and on the fasliionable people 
whose playgoing is a hypocrisy. I cannot help feehng some com- 
passion for them when they assure me that my play, though a 
great play, must fad hopelessly, because it does not begin at a 
quarter to nme and end at eleven Tlie facts are overwhelmingly 
agamst them They forget that aU men are not as they are. Still, I 
am sorry for them, and though I cannot for their sakes undo my 
work and help the people who hate die theatre to dnve out the 
people who love it^ yet I may pomt out to them that diey have 
several remedies in their own hands. They can escape the first 
part of the play by their usual practice of arriving late. They can 
escape the epilogue by not waiting for it. And if the irreduable 
minimum thus attained is still too pamfiil, they can stay away alto- 
gl&ther. But I deprecate tbs extreme course, because it is good 
neither for my pocket nor for their own souls. Already a few of 
diem, noticing that what matters is not the absolute length of 
time occupied by a play, but the speed with wbch that time 
passes, ate discovenng that the theatre, though purgatonal m its 
Aristotelian moments, is not necessanly always the dull place 
they have so often found it What do its discomforts matter 
when the play makes us forget them^ 


Ayot St Lawrence, 
May 1924. 
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SCENE I 

A fine spring tnorrang on the nver Meuse, between Lorraine and 
Champagine, m Ae year 1429 A.D , in the castle of Vaucoideu rs. 

Captcan Robert de Baudrtcourt, a military squire, handsome and 
physically energetic, but with no wdl of his own, is disguismg that 
defect tn his usual fashion by storming terribly at his steward, a 
trodden worm, scanty of flesh, scan^ of hair, who ought be any age 
from 18 £0 55, being the sort of man whom age cannot wither because 
he has never bloomed. 

The two are in a sunny stone chamber on the first floor of die 
castle. At a plam strong oak table, seated tn chair to match, the 
captain presents his left profile. The steward stands facmg him at the 
other side of the table, if so ^recarory a stance as his can be catted 
standing. The rnuUione d ^thtruenth-centuty window is open behind 
him. Near it tn the comer u a turret with a narrow arched doorway 
leading to a wtndmg stair which descends to the courtyard. There is a 
stout fourlegged stool under the tdble, and a wooden chest under the 
window. 


ROBERT. No No Thousand thunders, man, what 

do you mean by no eggs? 

STEWARD. Snr: it is not my fault. It is the act of God 

ROBERT. Blasphemy. You tell me there are no e^s; and you 
blame your Maker for it. 

STEWARD. Sur- what can. I do^ I cannot lay eggs. 

ROBERT \sarcastic\ Ha* You jest about it. 

STEWARD. No, sir, God knows We all have to go without eggs 
just as you have, sir. The hens will not lay. 

ROBERT. Indeed* \Ristr^ Now listen to me, you. 

STEWARD \humbly\ Yes, Sir. 

ROBERT. What am I^ 

STEWARD What are you, sir^ 

ROBERT [coming at hun\ Yes* what am I? Am I Robert, squire 
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of Baudricourt and captain of this castle of Vaucoulcurs; or am I 
a cowboy? 

STEWARD. Oh, sir, you know you are a greater man here than 
die king himself. 

ROBERT. Precisely. And now, do you know what you arc? 

STEWARD. I am nobodj', sir, except that I have die honor to be 
your steward. 

ROBERi [driving him to the wall, adjective adjectivc\ You have 
not only the honor of being my steward, but the privilege of 
being die worst, most incompetent, drh yllin^ snivell ing jibber- 
ing jabbenng idiot of a steward in Fmnce. [He strides hack to the 
tablc[. 

STEWARD [cmvering on the chcst\ Yes, sir: to a great man like 
you I must seem like diat. 

ROBERT [turning] My fault, I suppose. Eh? 

STEWARD [coming to him ikprccatmgly] Oh, sir; you alwa}'s 
give my most innocent woids such a turn! 

ROBERT. I will give your neck a turn if you dare tell me, when 
I ask you how many eggs dierc are, diat you cannot lay any. 

STEWARD [protesting] Oh sir, oh sir — 

ROBERT. No: not oh sir, oh sir, but no sir, no sir. My diree 
Barbary hens and the black are die best layers in Champagne. 
And you come and tell me diat diere are no eggs! Wlio stole 
diem? Tell me that, before I kick you out dirough the castle gate 
for a liar and a seller of my goods to thieves. The milk was short 
yesterday, too: do not forget that 

STEWARD [desperate] I know, sir. I know only too well There 
IS no milk: there are no eggs* tomorrow there will be nothing. 

ROBERT. Nodung! You will steal the lot: eh^* 

STEWARD. No, sir; nobody will steal anydung. But there is a 
spell on us; we are bewitched. 

ROBERT. That story is not good enough for me. Robert de 
Baudricourt bums witches and hangs diieves. Go. Bnng me four 
dozen eggs and two gallons of milk here m this room before 
noon, or Heaven have mercy on your bones' I will teach you to 
make a fool of me. [He resumes las seat with an air ofjinah^]. 
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STEWAHD. Sir; I tell you there are no eggs. There will be none 
— ^not if you were to kill me for it — ^as long as The Maid is at the 
door. 

ROBERT The Maidl Wliat maid? What are you talking about? 
STEWARD. The girl from ^rraioe, sir. From Domr^my. 
ROBERT \nsmg in fearjul wrad{\ Tliirty thousand diunders! 
Fifty diousand devils I Do you mean to say diat that girl, who 
had the impudence to ask to see me two days ago, and whom I 
told you to send badt to her father with my orders diat he was to 
give her a good hiding, is here stilP 
STEWARD. I have told her to go, sir. She wont. 

ROBERT. I did not tell you to tell her to go: I told you to dirow 
her out. You have fifty men-at-arms and a dozen lumps of able- 
bodied servants to carry out my orders. Are diey afraid of her? 
STEWARD. She IS so positive, sir. 

ROBERT \sev[v^ him ly the scruff of the nech\ Positive! Now see 
here. I am gomg to throw you downstairs. 

STEWARD. No, sir. Please. 

ROBERT. Well, stop me by being positive. It*s quite easy: any 
slut of a girl can do it. 

STEWARD \hangtr^ bmp m his hands\ Sir, sir; you cannot get 
rid of her by throwmg me out. [Robert has to let him drop He 
squats on his knees on the floor, contemplating his master resignedly^. 
You see, sir, you are much more positive than I am But so is she . 
ROBERT. I am stronger than you are, you fool. 

STEWARD. No, sir; It isnt that: ids your strong character, sir. 
She is weaker t^n we are: she is only a slip of a girl, but we 
cannot make her go. 

ROBERT. You parcel of cnirs: you are afraid of her. 

STEWARD [nsmg cautiously^ No, sir* we are afraid of you, but 
she puts courage mto us She really doesnt seem to be afraid of 
anytfamg. Perhaps you could frighten her, sir. 

ROBERT \ffnmly\ Perhaps Where is she now^ 

STEWARD Down in the courtyard, sir, talking to the soldiers as 

usual. She is always talking to ihe soldiers except when she is 
praymg. 
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BOBERT. Pra3ang! Ha! You believe she prays, you idiot. I 
know the sort of girl that is always talking to soldiers. She shall 
talk to me a bit. \IIe goes to the window and shouts fiercely through 
ti\ Hallo, you there! 

A GiRL*s VOICE \bright^ strong and rougK\ Is it me, sir.^ 

ROBERT. Yes, you. 

THE VOICE. Be you captain.^ 

ROBERT. Yes, damn your impudence, I be captain. Come up 
here. \To the soldiers in the yard\ Shew her the way, you. And 
shove her along quick. \He leaves the window^ and returns to his 
place at the table^ where he sits ma^terially\. 

STEWARD \whispermg\ She wants to go and be a soldier herself. 
She wants you to give her soldier*s clothes. Armor, sir! And a 
sword I Actually! \He steals behind Robert^. 

Joan appears m the turret doorway. She ts an ahlebodied country 
girl of 17 or respectably dressed in red, with an uncommon face: 
eyes very wide apart and bulging as th^ often do in very imaginative 
peopk, a long welUshaped nose with with nostrils, a short upper Up, 
resolute but full-lipped mouth, and handsome fightmgchin. She comes 
eagerly to the table, delighted at havmg penetrated to Baudncourds 
presence at last, and full of hope as to the result. His scowl does not 
check or frighten her m the least. Her voice is normally a hearty 
coaxing voice, very confident, very appealing, very hard to resist. 

JOAN \bobbmg a curtsey\ Good morning, captain squire. Cap- 
tain: you are to give me a horse and armor and some soldiers, and 
send me to the Dai^hin. Those are your orders from my Lord. 

ROBERT \outraged\ Orders from your lord • And who the devil 
may your lord be? Go back to him, and tell him that I am neither 
duke nor peer at his orders: I am squire of Baudncourt, and I 
talce no orders except from the kmg. 

JOAN \reassuTtngly\ Yes, squire: that is all nght. My Lord is the 
King of Heaven. 

ROBERT. Why, the girl’s mad. [To the steward\ Why didnt you 
tell me so, you blockhead? 

STEWARD. Sir: do not anger her: give her what she wants 

JOAN [impatient, hutfriendly\ They all say I am mad until I talk 
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to them, squire. But you see that it is tlie tvill of God diat you 
are to do ^hat He has put into my mind. 

ROBERT. It IS the -will of God that I shall send you back to your 
father with orders to put you under lode and key and dirash the 
madness out of you. "What have you to say to diat^ 

JOAN. You thmk you will, squire; but you will find it all com- 
mg qmte different. You said you would not see me; but here I am. 

STEWARD \a.ppealu^ Yes, sir. You see, sir. 

ROBERT. Hold your tongue, you. 

STEWARD \algectly[ Yes, sir. 

ROBERT [to Joan, with, a sour loss of conjidence] So you are pre- 
summg on my seemg you, are you? 

JOAN [sweetly Yes, squire. 

ROBERT [feebng that he has lost ground^ brings down his two fists 
squarely on die table^ and tnflates hts chest imposingly to cure die lup- 
welcome and only toofamdiar sensation] Now listen to me. I am 
gomg to assert myself. 

JOAN [busdy] Please do, squim The horse will cost sixteen 
fiancs. It is a good deal of money, but I can save it on the armor. 
I can find a soldier^s armor that will fit me well enou^: I am very 
hardy, and I do not need beautiful armor made to my measure 
like you wear. I shall not want many soldiers: the Dauphm will 
all Inee d jo ra i^^e siege of Orleans.^” 

ROBERT [flabbergas^] To raise the siege of Orleans! 

JOAN [smp^] YkSj squire: that is what God is sendmg me to 
do Three men will lie enou^ for you to send with me if they 
are good men and gentle to me. They have promised to come 
with me Polly and Jack and — 

ROBERT. Polly* 1 You impudent baggage, do you dare call 
squire Bertrand de Poulengey Polly to my fere? 

JOAN His fhends call him so, squire. I did not know he haH 
any other name. Jack — 

ROBERT. That is Monsieur John of Metz, I suppose? 

JOAN Yes, squire. Jack will come wilhngly: he is a very Vinft 
gentleman, and gives me money to give to the poor I think John 

odsave will come, and l^ick the Archer, and their servants John 
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of Honecourt and Julian. There will be no trouble for you, 
squire: I have arranged it all: you have only to give the order. 

ROBERT \contemplattng her in a stupor of amaiemeni\ Well, I am 
damned! 

JOAN \witli unruffled sweetness] No, squire: God is very mera- 
ful; and the blessed saints.Cathenne an d Market, who speak to 
me every day [he gapes]y will i^ercede for you. You will go to 
paradise; and your name will be remembered for ever as my first 
helper. 

ROBERT [to ike steward, sttU much bothered, but chanfflnghis tone 
as he pursues a new clue] Is this true about Monsieur de Poulengey? 

STEWARD [eagerly] Yes, sir, and about Monsieur de Metz too. 
They both want to go with her. 

ROBERT \thoughtfid\ Mfi [He goes to the wmdow, and shouts mto 
the courtyard] Hallo! You there: send Monsieur de Poulengey to 
me, will you^ [He turns to Joan\ Get out; and wait in the yard. 

JOAN [smdtng brightly at hmi\ Right, squire. [She goes out], 

ROBERT [to the steward] Go with her, you, you dithenng imbe- 
ale. Stay within call; and keep your eye on her. I shall have her 
up here again. 

STEWARD. Do so in God’s name, sir. Think of those hens, the 
best layers in Ghampagne; and — 

ROBERT. Think of my boot; and take your backside out of 
reach of it. 

The steward retreats hastdy and finds himself confronted m the 
doorway by Bertrand de Pouleng^, a lymphatic French gentleman- 
at-arms, aged 36 or thereabout, employed in the department of the 
provost-marshal, dreamily absent-minded, seldom speaking unless 
spoken to, and then slow and obstinate m reply, altogether m contrast 
to the sdf-asserdve, loud-mouthed, superficially energeac, funda- 
mentally will-less Robert. The steward makes way for him, and 
vanishes. 

Poulengey salutes, and stands awaiting orders. 

ROBERT [genially] It isnt service, Polly. A fiiendly talk. Sit 
down. [He hooks the stool fiom under the table with his instep]. 

Poulengey, relaxing, comes mto the rooms places the stool between 
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the table and the wmdow, and stts down rummatively. Robert^ half 
sitting on the end of die table, begins the friendly talL 

ROBERT. Now listen to me, Polly. I must talk to you like a 
&ther 

Pouleng^ looks up at him gravely for a moment, but says nothing. 

ROBERT. I^s about this girl you are interested m. Now, I have 
seen her. I liave talked to her. Firsts she*s mad. That doesnt 
matter. Second, she’s not a farm wendi. She’s a bourgeoise. That 
matters a good deal. I know her class exactly. Her fatlier came 
here last year to represent his village in a lawsuit: he is one of 
their not^les A farmer. Not a gentleman farmer: he makes 
money by it, and hves by it Still, not a laborer. Not a mechanic. 
He might have a cousin a lawyer, or in die Churdi. People of this 
sort may be of no account socially, but they can give a lot of 
bother to the authonues. That is to say, to me Now no doubt 
It seems to you a very simple thing to t^e this girl away, hum- 
bu^mg her into die belief that you are taking her to the Dauphin 
But if you get her mto trouble, you may get me into no end of a 
mess, as I am her father^ s lord, and responsible for her protection. 
So hiends or no fnends, Polly, hands off her. 

POULENGEY \with deliberate impressivenes5\ I should as soon 
dunk of the Blessed Virgm herself in diat way, as of this girl. 

ROBERT \comu^ off the tabl^ But she says you and Jack and 
Dick have offered to go widi her What for? You are not going 
to tell me that you take her crazy notion of going to die Daup hin 
seriously, are you? 

POULENGEY [slowly'l There is something about her. They are 
pretty foulmoudied and foulminded down there in the guard- 
room, some of them. But there hasnt been a word that has any- 
thing to do with her bemg a woman. They have stopped swear- 

mg before her. There is something. Somedimg It may be worth 
trying. 

ROBERT. Oh, come, Polly* puU yourself together. Common- 
-se^e was never your strong pomt; but this' is a htde too much. 
\He retreats disgustedly\, 

POULOtGEY [wnmoverf] What is the good of commonsense? If 
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we had any commonsense we should join die Duke of Burgundy 
and the Enghsh king. They hold half the country, right down to 
the Loire. They have Pans. They have this casde: you know very 
well that we had to surrender it to die Duke of Bedford, and ihat 
you are only holding it on parole. The Dauphin is in Chinon, 
like a rat in a comer, except that he wont fi^t. We dont even 
know that he is the Dauphin: his mother says he isnt; and she 
ought to know. Think of that! the queen denymg the legitimacy 
of her own son! 

ROBERT. Well, she mamed her daughter to die English king. 
Can you blame the woman.^ 

POULENGEY. 1 blame nobody. But thanks to her, die Dauphin 
is down and out; and we may as well face it The English will take 
Orleans: the Bastard will not be able to stop them. 

ROBERT. He beat the English the year before last at Montargis. 
I was with him. 

POULENGEY. No matter: his men are cowed now; and he cant 
work miracles. And I tell you that nothing can save our side now 
but a miracle. 

ROBERT. Miracles are all n^t^ Polly. The only difficulty about 
them is that they dont happen nowadays. 

POULENGEY. I used to think so. I am not so sure now. 
and moving rummattvely towards the •windaw\ At all events this is 
not a time to leave any stone imtnmed. There is something about 
the girl. 

ROBERT. Oh! You think the girl can work miracles, do you^ 

POULENGEY. I think the girl herself is a bit of a muade. Any- 
how, she IS the last card left m our hand. Better play her than 
throw up the game. \He wanders to the turret^. 

ROBERT \waverti^ You really think diari 

POULENGEY \tuTntng'\ Is there anydung else left for us to think.^ 

ROBERT [going to him\ Look here, Polly. If you were m my 
place would you let a girl like that do you out of sixteen francs 
for a horse? 

POULENGEY. I Will pay for the horse. 

ROBERT. You will! 
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POULENGEY. Yes: I will back my opimon. 

ROBERT. You will really gamble on a forlorn hope to the tune 
of sixteen francs? 

POULENGEY. It IS not a gamble. 

ROBERT. What else is it? 

POULENGEY. It IS a certainty. Her words and her ardent faith in 
God have put fire into me. 

ROBERT \gnni^ hun ly] Whewl You are as mad as she is. 

POULENGEY \oh5tmatdy\ We want a few mad people now. See 
where the sane ones have landed us! 

ROBERT \his ttresobtteness now openly swampmg his affected de~ 
asiyeness] I sliall feel like a preciousTool. Still, if you feel sure — ? 

POULENGEY. I feel sure enou^ to take her to Chinpn — unless 
you stop me. 

ROBERT. This is not feir. You are putting the responsibility 
on me. 

POULENGEY. It IS on you whichever way you decide 

ROBERT. Yes; thats just it. Which way am I to deade? You 
dont see how awkward this is for me. [Snatchii^ at a dthuory step 
with an unconscious hope that Joan will make up his mind for hini[ 
Do you think I ought to have another talk to her? 

POULENGEY [muig] Yes. \Hegoes to the window and calls\ Joan^ 

JOAN*s VOICE. WiU he let us go, Polly? 

POULENGEY. Come up. Come m. [Turmng to Robert] Shall I 
leave you with her? 

ROBERT. No. stay here; and back me up. 

Poi^ngty sits down on the chest, Robert goes back to his magis- 
tenal chair, hut remains standing to inflate himself more tmposmgly. 
Joan comes in, full of good news. 

JOAN. Jack will go halves for the horse. 

ROBERT. Well!' [He sits, deflated], 

POULENGEY \gravely] Sit down, Joan. 

JOAN \chechsd a hide, and looking to Robert] May I? 

ROBERT. Do what you are told. 

Joan curtsies and sits down on the stool between diem Robert out- 
faces his perplexity with his most peremptory air, 
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ROBERT. What is your name? 

JOAN [cAa^«5'] They always call me Jenny in Lorraine. Here in 
France I am Jow. The soldiers call me TTie Maid. 

ROBERT. What IS your surname? 

JOAN. Surname? "^^at is that^ My father sometimes calls him- 
self d’Arc; but I know nothing about it. You met my father. 
He— 

ROBERT. Yes, yes: I remember. You come from Domremy in 
Lorraine, I dunk. 

JOAN. Yes; but what does it matter? we all speak French. 

ROBERT. Dont ask questions: answer them. How old are 5 ’^ou? 

JOAN. Seventeen: so they tell me. It might be mnstp-en. I dont 
remember. 

ROBERT. What did you mean when you said that St Catherine 
and St Margaret talked to you every day? 

JOAN. They do. 

ROBERT. "V^at are they like? 

JOAN \suddenly ohstmat^ I will tell you nothing about that: 
they have not given me leave. 

ROBERT. But you actually see diem; and they talk to you just 
as I am talking to you? 

JOAN. No: it is quite different. I caimot tell you: you must not 
talk to me about my voices. 

ROBERT. How do you mean^ voices? 

JOAN. I hear voices telling me what to do. They come from 
God. 

ROBERT. They come from your ima^auon. 

JOAN. Of course. That is how die messages of God come to us. 

POULENGEY. Checkmate. 

ROBERT. No fear! [7b Joan\ So God says you are to raise the 
siege of Orleans? 

JOAN. And to crown the Dauphin m Rheims Cathedral. 

ROBERT Crown die D ! Gosh! 

JOAN. And to make the Enghsh leave France. 

ROBERT \sarcastic\ Anythmg else? 

JOAN \charmmg\ Not just at present, thank you, squire. 
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ROBERT. I suppose you think raising a siege is as easy as aliasing 
a cow out of a meadow. You think soldienng is anybody’s 
job^ 

JOAN. I do not think it can be very difficult if God is on your 
side, and you are willing to put your life in His hand. But many 
soldiers are very simple. 

ROBERT \gnmly\ Simple I Did you ever see English soldiers 
fighting^ 

JOAN. They are only men. God made tliem just like us, but He 
gave diem dieir own country and dieir bwn language, and it is 
not His will that diey should come into our country and try to 
speak our language. 

ROBERT. Who has been putting such nonsense into your head^ 
Dont you know that soWiecs are subject to thetr feudal lord, and 
that It IS nodiing to them or to you whedier he is the duke of 
Burgundy or the king of England or die kmg of France^ What 

2 their language to do widi it? 

OAN I do not understand that a bit. We are all subject to the 
tg of Heaven, and He gave us our countries and our languages, 
and meant us to keep to them. If it were not so it would be 
murder to kill an Englishman in batde; and you, squire, would be 
m great danger of hell lire. You must not ffiink about your duty 
to your feudal lord, but about your duty to God. 

POULENGEY. It’s no use, Robert: she can choke you hke that 
every time. 

ROBERT. Can she, by Saint Dennis’ We shall see. [7b Joan] 
We are not talking about God: we are talking about practical 
affairs. I ask you again, girl, have you ever seen English soldiers 
fighting? Have you ever seen them plundenng, burning, tu rning 
the countryside into a desert? Have you heard no tales of dieir 
Black Pnnee who was blacker than ffie devil Vnmcplf or of the 
English lung’s father? 

JOAN. You must not be afraid, Robert — 

ROBERT. Damn you, 1 am not afraid. Ajtid who gave you leave 
to call me Robert? 

JOAN. You were called so in churdi m die name of our'Lord. 
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All the other names are your Other's or your brother’s or any- 
body’s. 

ROBERT. Telia! 

JOAN. Listen to me, squire. At Domr^ny we had to fly to die 
next village to escape from the English soldiers. Three of them 
were left behind, wounded. 1 came to know these three poor god- 
dams qmte well. They had not half my strength. 

ROBERT. Do you loiow why they are called goddams.^ 

JOAN. No. Everyone calls them goddams. 

ROBERT. It IS because they are always calling on dieir God to 
‘ondemn their souls to perdmon . That is what goddam means in 
heir language. How do you like it? 

JOAN. God will be merafiil to them; and they will act like His 
good children when diey go back to the country He made for 
them, and made them for. I have heard the tales of die Black 
Prince. The moment he touched the soil of our country the devil 
entered into him and made him a bladk fiend. But at home, in the 
place made for him by God, he was good. It is always so. If I 
^(?ent into England against the will of God to conquer England, 
and tned to hve there and speak its language, the devil would 
enter mto me; and when I was old I should shudder to remember 
the wickednesses I did. 

ROBERT. Perhaps. But the more devil you were the better you 
might fight. That is why the goddams will take Orleans. And you 
cannot stop them, nor ten thousand like you. 

JOAN. One thousand like me can stop them. Ten like me can 
stop t hffTn with God on our side. \She rises impetuously, and goes 
at hurif unable to sit quiet any longer'\. You do not understand, 
squire. Our soldiers are always beaten because they are fighting 
only to save their skins; and the shortest way to save your skm 
IS to run away. Our knights are tfainkmg only of the money they 
will make in ransoms: it is not kill or be killed with them, but pay 
or be paid. But I will teach them aU to fight that the will of God 
may be done in France; and then they will dnve the poor god- 
dams before them like sheep. You and Polly will live to see the 
dav when there will not be an English soldier on the soil of 
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France, and there -will be but one king there: not the feudal 
F.nglish king, but God’s French one. 

ROBERT [ro ^Potdeng^'\ This may be all rot, Polly; but the 
troops mig ht swallow it^ though nothing that we can say seems 
able to put any fi^t mto them. Even the Dauphin might swallow 
It And if she can put fi^t mto him, she can put it into anybody. 

POULENGEY. I can see no harm in trying. Can you? And there 
IS something about the girl — 

ROBERT \turmt^ to Jocm\ Now hsten you to me; and \desper’- 
are^] dont cut in before I have time to think. 

JOAN \plumpmg dawn on the stool agamy bke an obedient school- 
gtrt\ Yes, sqmre. 

ROBERT. Your orders are, that you are to go to Chinon under 
die escort of this gentleman and diree of his friends. 

JOAN \radtanty clasptng her hands\ Oh, squirel Your head is all 
drded with h^t^ like a samds. 

POULENGEY. How IS she to get mto the royal presence? 

ROBERT ]who hits looked up for his hah rather apprehen^dy\ I 
dont know: how did she get mto my presence? If the Dauphm 
can keep her out he is a better man than I take him for. [Risu^ I 
will send her to Chmon, and she can say I sent her. Then let 
come what may: I can do no more. 

JOAN. And the dress^ I may have a soldier’s dress, maynt I, 
squire^ 

ROBERT. Have what you please. I wash my hands of it. 

JOAN \wtldly exated by her success\ Come, Polly. \She dashes 

OZtf]. 

ROBERT \shakmg Pouleng^s hand\ Goodbye, old man, I am 
takmg a big chance Few other men would have done it. But as 
you say, there is somedung about her. 

POULENGEY. Yes: there is somedung about her. Goodbye. \He 
goes aui\. 

Roberty sttU very dovitfd whether he has not been made a fool of 
by a cra:[yfemaley and a social mfenor to booty scratches hts head and 
slowly conies back from the door. 

The steward runs m with a basket. 
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STEWARD. Sir, sir — 

ROBERT. What now? 

STEWARD. The hens are laying like mad, sir. Five dozen eggs! 
ROBERT [st^ns convulstvelyi crosses himself ; and forms with his 
pale lips the words'\ Christ in heaven! \Aloudhuthreathless[ She did 
come from God. 
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Chinotij m Tourcane, An end of ike throne room in the castle, 
curtained off to make an antechamber. The Archbishop of JR/ieims, 
close on 50, afdlfed political prelate with notdiing of the ecclesiastic 
about him except his imposing bearing, and die Lord Chamberlain, 
Monseigneur de la TrimoutUe, a monstrous arrogant wmeskm of a 
man, are watting fir the Dauphm. There is a door m the wall to ike 
right of the two men. It is late in the afternoon on the Sth of March, 
1429 The Archbishop stands with dtgjuiy whilst the Chamberlain, 
on his left, fumes about vn die worst of tempen 

LA. tiuImouille What the devil does the Dauphm mean by 
keeping us vraitmg like this? I dont know how you liave die 
patience to stand there like a stone idol. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. You See, I am an ardibishop, and an arch- 
bishop IS a sort of idol. At any rate he has to learn to keep still 
and suffer fools patiently. Besides, my dear Lord Chamberlam, 
it is the Dauphin’s royal privilege to keep you waiting, is it not> 

LA TiucMOUiLLE. Dauphin be damned! savmg your reverence. 
Do you know how much mon^ he owes me^ 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Much more than he owes me, I have no 
doubt, because you are a much ncher man. But I talre it he owes 
you all you could afford to lend him. That is what he owes me. 

LA TB^ouiLLE. Twenty-seven thousand diat was his last ba n l- 
A cool twenty-seven thousand! 

THE ARCHBISHOP. What becomes of it alP He never has a suit 
of clothes that I would throw to a curate 

LA TR^MOUiLLE. He dines on a ^cken or a scrap of mutton. 
He borrows my last penny; and there is nodung to shew for it 
[A page appears tn the doorway\ At last! 

THE PAGE No, my lord, it is not His Majesty. Monsieur de 
Rais is approaching. 

LA TR^ouiLLE Young Bluebeard ! Why announce Tnm ? 

THE PAGE Captam La Hire is with him. Some thing has hap- 
pened, I dunk ^ 
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Gittes de Rais^ a young man of 25, very smart and self-possessed, 
and sportmg die extravagance of a little curled heard dyed blue at 
a clean-shaven court, comes in. He is determined to make hunselj 
agreeable, hut lacks natural joyousness, and is not really pleasant. 
In fact when he defies the Church some eleven years later he is ac- 
cused of trying to extract pleasurejrom horrible cruellies, andhanged. 
So far, however, there is no shadow of the gallows on Jam, He ad- 
vances gady to the Archbishop, The pc^e withdraws, 

BLUEBEARD. YouT faithiiil lamb, Ardibishop. Good day, my 
lord. Do you know what has happened to La Hire? 

LA tr]£mouille. He has sworn himself into a perhaps. 

BLUEBEARD. No: just the opposite. Foul Mouthed Frank, the 
only man in Touraine who could beat him at swea ring, was told 
by a soldier that he shouldnt use sudi language when he was at 
the point of death. 

THE ARC2HBISHOP. Nor at any other point. But was Foul 
Mouthed Frank on the pomt of death? 

BLUEBEARD. Yes.* he has just fallen into a well and been 
drowned. La Hire is lightened out of his wits. 

Captcan La Hire comes m: a war dog with no court manners and 
pronounced camp ones, 

BLUEBEARD. I have just been telling the Chamberlain and the 
Archbishop. The Archbishop sa3rs you are a lost man. 

LA HIRE [striding past Bluebeard, and planting himself between 
die Archbishop and La TrimoiaUe^ This is nothing to joke about. 

It IS wcirse than we thought. It was not a soldier, but an angel 
dressed as a soldier. 

THE ARCHBISHOP 

THE CHAMBERLAIN ]^xclaunmg all togedier\ An angel! 

BLUEBEARD j 

la HIRE. Yes, an angel. She has made her way from Cham- 
pagne with half a dozen men through the thick of everythmg: 
Burgundians, Goddams, deserters, robbers, and Lord knows 
who; and they never met a soul except the country folk. I know 
one of them: de Poulengey. He says she*s an angel. If ever I utter 
an oath again may my soul be blasted to eternal damnation! 
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THE ARCHBISHOP. A veiy pious beginning, Captain. 

Bluebeard and La Tremouille laugh at him. The page returns. 

THE PAGE. His Majesty. 

They stand perjimctordy at court attention. The Dauphin^ aged 
26, really Kmg Lharlju the Seventh since the death of his father, but 
as yet imcrenvned, comes in through the curtams with a paper m his 
hands He is a poor creature physically, and the current fashion of 
shavmg closely, and hidmg every scrap of hair under the head- 
covering or headdress, both ly women and men, makes the worst of 
his appearance. He has little narrow eyes, near together, a long pen- 
dulous nose that droops over his thick short upper lip, and the ex- 
pression of a young dog accustomed to be h.cked,yet tncorriffble and 
irrepressible But he is neither vulgar nor stupid, and he has a cheeJy 
humor which enables him to hold his own m conversation. Just at 
present he is excited, like a child with a new tty. He comes to the 
Archbishop* s left hand. Bluebeard and La Hire retire towards the 
curtams. 

CHARLES. Oh, Archbishop, do you know what Robert de 
Baudncourt is sending me from Vaucouleurs^ 

THE ARCHBISHOP \contemptuously\ I am not interested in die 
newest toys. 

[indignant^] It isnt a toy. \Svlkdy\ However, I can 
get on very well widiout your interest. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. YouT Highness IS takin g offenoB very un- 
necessanly. 

CHARLES. Thank you. You are always rrady with a lecture, 
amt you^ 

LA TREMOUILLE \roi^hly\ Cnough grumbhng. What have you 
got diere^ 

CHARLES. "What IS that to you? 

LA trEmouille It IS my busmess to know what is passmg be- 
tween you and the garrison at Vaucouleurs [He snatches the paper 
Jhm the Dauphm’s hand, and begins reading it with some difficuly, 

filkwing the words with his finger and spelkng them om syllable bv 
yllable ] 

CHARLES [mortified\ You all think you can treat me as you 
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please because I owe you money, and because I am no good at 
fighting. But I have the blood royal in my veins. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Even that has been questioned, your High- 
ness. One hardly recognizes in you the grandson of Charles the 
Wise. 

CHARLES. I want to hear no more of my grandfather. He was 
so wise that he used up the whole family stock of wisdom for 
five generations, and left me the poor fool I am, bullied and m- 
sulted by all of you. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. ContTol yourself, sir. These outbursts of 
petula nce are not seemly. 

CHARLES. Another lecture! Thank you. What a pity it is that 
though you are an archbishop samts and angels dont come to 
see you! 

THE ARCHBISHOP. What do you mean? 

CHARLES. Aha ! Ask that bully there \pomnng to La Trimoutll^, 

LA tiuSmouille \Juriou^ Hold your tongue. Do you hear? 

CHARLES. Oh, I hear. You neednt shout. The whole casde can 
hear. Why dont you go and shout at die English, and beat them 
for me? 

LA TR^MOUiLLE [ratswg hxs fist[ You young — 

CHARLES \pmning behind the ArelUnskop ] Dont you raise your 
hand to me. It’s high treason. 

LA HIRE. Steady, Duke’ Steady! 

THE ARCHBISHOP \resolutely\ Come, come! this will not do. 
My Lord Chamberlain* please* please* we must keep some sort 
of order. [To Me Dauphtn\ And you, sir: if you cannot rule your 
kingdom, at least try to rule yourself. 

CHARLES. Another lecmre! Thank you. 

LA TR^MOUILLE \handtr^ Me paper to the Archbishop Here: 
read the accursed dung for me. He has sent the blood boihng 
into my head; I cant disunguish the letters. 

\yomvng back and peering round La TrimouiUis left 
shoulder] I Wl read it for you if you like. I can read, you know. 

la TlufiMOUlLLE \wtth mtense contempt, not at all stung die 
taunt] Yes; reading is about all you are fit for. Can you make it 
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ou^ Archbishop^ 

THE ARCHBISHOP. I should have expected more commonsense 
from De Baudncourt. He is sending some cracked country lass 
here — 

CHARLES [inrcrrapftflg'] No: he is sending a saint, an angel. 
And she is coming to me: to m<^ die king, and not to you, Arcli- 
bishop, holy as you are. She knows die blood royal if you dont. ^ 
struts up to the curtains between Bluebeard and La Hire[, 

THE ARCHBISHOP. You cannot be allowed to see this crazy 
wench. 

CHARLES \turnif^’\ But I am die king; and I will. 

LA TR^MOUiLLE \brutaU^ Then she cannot be allowed to see 
you. Now! 

CHARLES. I tell ^ou I Will. I am going to put my foot down — 
BLUEBEARD \laughmg at /ivn] Naughty* What would your 
wise grandfather say^ 

CHARLES. That ]ust shews your ignorance, Bluebeard. My 
grandfadier had a saint who used to float in die air when she was 
praying, and told him everydung he wanted to know. My poor 
fadier had two saints, Mane de Maill^ and die Gasque of Avignon 
It is in our family, and I dont care what you say: I will have my 
saint too. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. This Creature is not a saint She is not even 
a respectable woman She does not wear women’s clodies. She 
is dressed like a soldier, and ndes round die country widi sol- 
diers Do you suppose such a person can be admitted to your 
Highness’s court^ 

LA HIRE. Stop. [Going to the Archbishop ] Did you say a girl in 
armor, like a soldier^ 

THE ARCHBISHOP. So De Baudncourt desenbes her. 

LA HIRE But by all the devds in hell — Oh, God forgive me, 
what am I saying? — ^by Our Lady and all the saints, this must be 
the angel diat struck Foul Mouthed Frank dead for sweating. 
CHARLES [tnumphan!^ You see* A miracle* 

LA HIRE She may strike the lot of us dead if we cross her. For 
Heaven s sake. Archbishop, be careful what you are doing. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP \seveTely\ Rubbish! Nobody has been strack 
dead. A drunken blackguard who has been rebuked a hundred 
times for swearmg has Men into a well, and been drowned. A 
mere coinadence. 

LA HIRE. I do not know what a coinadence is. I do know that 
the man is dead, and that she told him he was gomg to die. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. We are all gomg to die, Captam. 

LA HIRE \cTosstng htmself] I hope not. \He hacks out of the con- 
versatton]. 

BLUEBEARD. We can easily find out whether she is an angel or 
not. Let us arrange when she comes that I shall be the Dauphm, 
and see whether she will find me out. 

CHARLES. Yes: I agree to that. If she cannot find the blood 
royal I will have nothing to do with her. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. It IS for the Church to make saints: let De 
Baudncourt mmd his own busmess, and not dare usurp the fimc- 
tion of his pnest. I say the ^rl shall not be admitted. 

BLUEBEARD. Bul^ Ardibishop — 

THE ARcaiBisHOP \steTnLy\ I speak in the Church’s name. \To 
the Daupkui[ Do you dare say she shall.^ 

CHARLES \inwnidated but Oh, if you make it an excom- 

mumcauon matter, I have noihmg more to say, of courseTBut 
you havnt read the end of the letter. De Baudncourt says she 
will raise die siege of Orleans, and beat the English for us. 

LA tteuSmouille. Rot! 

CHARLES. Well, will you save Orleans for us, with all your 
bullying? 

LA tr£mouille \savagely\ Do not throw that in my face again: 
do you hear? I have done more fighting than you ever did or 
ever will. But I cannot be everywhere 

THE DAUPHIN. Well, thats somethmg. 

BLUEBEARD \comu^ between the Archbishop and Charles\ You 
have JackDunois at the head of your troops in Orleans: the brave 
Dunois diiThandsome Dunois, he wonderful invinable Dunois, 
he darling of all he ladies, he beautiful bastard. Is it likely riiat 
he country lass can do wliat he cannot do? 
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CHARLES. Why doesnt he raise die siege, dien? 

LA HIRE. The wind is against him. 

BLUEBEARD. How can the wind hurt him at Orleans? It is not 

on the Channel. , , , u i 

LA HIRE. It IS on die river Loire; and die English hold die 

bridgehead. He must ship his men across die river and upstream, 
if he IS to take them in the rear. Well, he cannot^ because there is 
a devil of a wind blowing the other way. He is tired of pa3nng 
the priests to pray for a west wind. What he needs is a miracle. 
You tell me that what die girl did to Foul Mouthed Frank was 
no mirade. No matter: it finished Frank. If she dianges the wind 
for Dunois, that may not be a miracle either; but it may finish die 
English. Wliat harm is there in trymg? 

THE ARCHBISHOP \who has read the end of the letter and become 
more thoi^htfid\ It is true that De Baudncourt seems extraordin- 
ardy impressed. 

LA HIRE. De Baudncourt is a blazing ass; but he is a soldier; 
and if he dunks she can beat the Enghsh, all die rest of die army 
will think so too. 

LA TR^iouiLLE [to the ArcUnshop^ •who is hesitatmg\ Oh, let 
them have their way. Dunois’ men will give up the town m spite 
of him if somebody does not put some fresh spunk into them. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. The Church must examine the girl before 
anydung decisive is done about her. However, smce lus High- 
ness desires it, let her attend the Court. 

LA HIRE I will find her and tell her. \He goes out], 

CHARLES Come widi me, Bluebeard, and let us arrange so 
that she will not know who I am. You will pretend to be me. 
\He goes out dirough the curtams\. 

BLUEBEARD. Pretend to be that dung* Holy Midiaell \He fol- 
lows iJte Dauphtn\. 

LA TR&tiouiLLE I wonder wiU she pick him out' 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Of coutse she will. 

LA TB^MOUiLLE Why? How IS she to know? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. She Will know what everybody in Chinon 
knows: that the Dauphm is the meanest-looking and worst- 
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dressed figure in the Court, and that the man with the blue beard 
IS Gilles de^Rais.- 

LA tiuSmouille. I never thought of that. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. You are not so accustomed to miracles as I 
am. It IS part of my profession. 

LA TRI^MOUILLE \jpu:^d and a little scandalv^ed\ But that 
would not be a miracle at all. 

THE ARCHBISHOP [ca//n^] Why not? 

LA TR^MOUiLLE. Well, come! what is a miracL. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. A mirade, my fnend, is an event which 
creates faith. That is the purpose and nature of mirades. They 
may seem very wonderful to the people who wimess them, and 
very simple to those who perform them. That does not matter: 
if they confirm or create &ith they are true mirades. 

LA TR^MOUiLLE. Even when they are frauds, do you mean? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Frauds deceive. An event whidi creates 
faith does not deceive: therefore it is not a fraud, but a mirade. 

LA TIUSMOUILLE [scratching los Mck m hisperplesca^ Well,Isup- 
pose as you are an archbishop you must be right. It seems a bit 
fishy to me. But I am no churchman, and dont understand these 
matters. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. You are not a churchman; but you are a 
diplomanst and a soldier. Could you make our citizens pay war 
taxes, or our soldiers sacrifice their lives, if they knew what is 
really happemng instead of what seems to them to be happemng? 

la tr^mouille. No, by Samt Dennis: the fet would be in the 
fire before sundown. 

the archbishop. Would it not be quite easy to tell them the 
truth^ 

la tr^mouille. Man ahve, they wouldnt believe it. 

the archbishop. Just so. Well, the Church has to rule men 
for the good of their souls as you have to rule them for the good 
of their bodies. To do that^ the Church must do as you do: 

nounsh their faith by poe^. „ „ , , 

la tb^mouille. Poetry! I should call it humbug. 

the archbishop. You would be wrong, my fnend. Parables 
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are not lies because they descnbe events that have nevec hap- 
pened. Miracles are not frauds because they are often — do not 
say always— ^very simple and innocent contnvances by which 
the pnest fortifies the &th of his flock. When this girl picks out 
the Dauphin among his courtiers, it will not be a miracle for me, 
because I shall know how it has been done, and my faith will not 
be mcreased. But as for the others, if they feel the thrill of the 
supernatural, wd forget their sinful day in a sudden sense of the 
glory of God, it wiIHbe a irnfade andTElessed one. And you will 
find that the girl herself will be more affected than anyone else. 
She wdl foget how she really picked him out So, perhaps, will 
you. 

LA TRiMOUiLLE. Well, I widi I wetc dever enough to know 
how much of you is God’s archbishop and how much the most 
artful fox m Tourame. Come on, or we shall be late for the fiin; 
and I want to see it^ miracle or no mirade. 

THE ARCHBISHOP \detammg hun a momeni\ Do not think that 
I am a lover of crooked ways. The re is a new _s pint ns ing in men;— 
we are at the dawning of a wider epoch If I were a simple monk, 
and had not to rule men, I should seek peace for my spirit with 
Anstode and Pythagoras rather than with the samts and their 
miracles. 

LA TR^oxiiLLE. And who the deuce was P5rdiagoras^ 

THE ARCHBISHOP. A sage who held that the eardi is round, an d 
that It moves round the sun 

LA teuSmouille What an utter fool* Couldnt he use his eyes^ 
SP together through the curuans, which are presently 
wtthdrawn, revealing the full depth, of the throne room with 'the 
Court assembled. On the nght are two Chairs of State on a dais. 
Bluebeard IS standing theatrically on the dcds, playing the hng, and, 
like the courtiers, etyoymg the joke rather olvumsly. There is a cur- 
tained arch m the wall behind tla dais, but the mam door, guarded 
ly men-at-arms, is at die other side of the room, and a clear path 
across is kept and lined by the courtiers. Charles ism this path m the 
middU of the room. La Hire is on his right. The Archbishop, on hxs 

tft, has taken hxs place by the dais La Trimoudle at the other side 
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of it. The Dui.hess de la TrSmomlle^ pretending to he die Queen, sits 
m the Consort* s chair, with a group of ladies m waiting close fy, be~ 
hind the Archbishop. 

The chatter of die courders makes such a noise that nobody 
notices die appearance of the page at the door. 

'the page. The Duke of — \Nobody listens\. The Duke of — 
\The chatter condmies. Indignant at hts failure to command a hear- 
mg, he snatches die halberd of the nearest man-at-arms, and thumps 
the floor with it. The chatter ceases^ and eve^body looks at him in 
sileru:e\. Attention! \He restores the halberd to the man-at-arms\. 
The Duke of Vendome presents Joan the Maid to his Majesty. 

CHARLES \puttmg his firmer on his lip\ Sshi \He hides behind the 
nearest courtier, peering out to see what happens\. 

BLUEBEARD \rnajestically'\ Let her approach the throne. 

Joan, dressed as a soldier, with her hair bobbed and hanging 
daddy round her face, is led m by a bashful and speechless nobleman, 
from whom she detaches herself to stop and look round eagerly for 
die Dauphin. 

THE DUCHESS \to the nearest lady m waiting ] My dear ! Her hair ! 

All die ladies explode m uncontrollable laughter. 

BLUEBEARD \trymg not to laugh, and waving his hand m depre- 
cation of their merrimeni\ Ssh — ssh! Ladies! Ladies!! 

JOAN [not at all embarrassed\ I wear it like this because I am a 
soldier. Where be Dauphin.^* 

A titter runs through the Court as she walks to the dais. 

BLUEBEARD [condescendingly\ You are in the presence of the 
Dauphin. 

Joan looks at him sceptically for a moment, scanning him hard 
up and dawn to make sure. Dead silence, all watchmg her. Fun 
dawns in her face. 

JOAN. Coom, Bluebeard! Thou canst not fool me. Where be 
Dauphin? 

A roar ofUnghter breaks out as Gdles, with a gesture of surrender, 
joms in the laugh, and jumps down from the dais beside La Tri- 
^mouiUe. Joan, also on die broad gnn, turns back, searching along 
die row of courtiers, and presently makes a dive, and drags out 
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Charles hy the arm, 

JOAN \releasu^ him and bobbing him a ImU curts^ Gentle little 
Dauphin, 1 am sent to you to dnve Jthe Enghsh away from Or- 
leans and from France, and to crown you king m the calliedral 
atJRhams, where all true km^ of France are crowned. ^ 

CHABiss \trvLanphmt, to the. Court] You see, all of you: she 
knew the blood royal. Who dare say now that I am not my 
father^s son [To Joari\ But if you want me to be crowned at 
Rheims you must talk to the Archbishop, not to me. There he is 
[Ae ts standing behind her\ * 

JOAN \tumir^ quickly, overwhelmed with emotion\ Oh, my lordl 
[She falls on both knees before Aim, with bowed head, not daring to 
look up] My lord: I am only a poor country gurl; and you ate 
filled with the blessedness and glory of God Himself, but you 
will touch me with your hands, and give me your blessing, wont 
you? 

BLUEBEARD \whtspenng to La Trimomlle[ The old fox blushes. 

lA TR^MouiLLE. Anothe r miracl e* 

THE ARCHBISHOP [toucAec^ putting his hand on her head\ Child: 
you are m love with rehgion. 

JOAN [startled lookup up at Aim] Am I never thought of 
that Is there any harm in it^ 

THE ARCHBISHOP. There IS no harm in i^ my child. But there 
is danger. 

JOAN [nsa^, with a simflush of reckless happiness irradlatmg her 
face] There is always danger, except m heaven. Oh, my lord, you 
have given me such streng^ such courage. It must be a most 
wonderful thmg to be Archbishop. 

The Court smiles broadly even otters a little. 

THE ARCHBISHOP [drawing himself up sensitively] Gentlemen: 
your levity is rdauked by this maid’s faith. I am, God help me, 
all.unworthy, but your mirth is a deadly sin. 

Their faces falL Dead silence, 

BLUEBEARD. My lord: we were lau^ng at her, not at you. 
n, What!* Not at my unworthmess but at her 

faithi Gilles de Rais, this maid prophesied that the blasphemer 
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should be drowned in his sm — 

JOAN \distTes5ei\ No! 

THE ARCHBISHOP [sdencitig her ly a gesture\ I prophesy now 
that you will be hanged in yours if you do not learn when to 
laugh and when to pray. 

BLUEBEARD. My lord: I stand rebuked. I am sorry: I can say 
no more. But if you prophesy that I shall be hanged, I shall never 
be able to resist temptation, because I shall always be telling my- 
self that I may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb . 

The courtiers take heart at thts. There is more tittermg, 

JOAN \scandalv;ed\ You are an idle fellow, Bluebeard; and you 
have great impudence to answer the Archbishop. 

LA HIRE \mth a huge chuckle^ Well said, lass! Well said! 

JOAN \impatiently to the ArchMsho^ Oh, my lord, will you 
send all these silly folks away so that I may speak to the Dauphin 
alone? 

LA HIRE [goodhumoredly[ I can take a hint. [He sabttes, turns 
on Jus heel^ and goes out]. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Come, gentlemen. The Maid comes with 
God’s blessmg, and must be oh^ed. 

The courtiers withdraw, some through the arch, others at the 
opposite side. The Archbishop marches aeross to the door, followed 
ly the Duchess and La TrimomUe. As the Archbishop passes Joan, 
she falls on her knees, and kisses the hem of his robe fervently. He 
skches his head m tnstmcttve remonstrance^ gathers the robe from 
her, and goes out. She is left kneelmg directly in the Duchess* s 
way. 

the duchess [coldly\ Will you allow me to pass, please? 

JOAN [hastdy nstng, and standmg back\ Beg pardon, maam, I 
am sure. 

The Duchess passes on. Joan stares after hers dien whispers to 

the Dauphm. 

JOAN. Be that Queen? 

CHARLES. No. She thinks she is. 

JOAN [again staring after the Duchess] Oo-oo-ooh/ [Her awe- 
struck amaiement at the figure cut by the magnificently dressed lady 
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is not wIwUy compltmentaTy\. 

T.A TPt?.M nmLLiE FIl tTOublc your Hi^ness not to 

gibe at my •wife, [fic goes out. The oAers have already gone[. 
"jOAN \to the Dauphtn\ Who be old Gruff-and-Grum? 

CHABLES. He IS die Duke de la Tr6mouille. 

JOAN. What be his job^ 

rgAPT.niR. He pretends to command the army. And whenever 
I find a fhend I can cate for, he kills him. 

JOAN. Why dost let him? 

CHAKLES [pettdantly moving to the throne side of the room to 
escape fiom her magnetic field\ How can I prevent him? He bullies 
me. They all bully me. 

JOAN. Art afraid^ 

cxKKmyts, Yes*. I am afraid. Ids no use pteadnng to toe about 
It Ids all very -well for these big men "with their armor that is too 
hea-vy for me, and their swords that I can hardly lift^ and their 
muscle and their shouung and their bad tempers. They like fight- 
ing: most of them are making fools of themselves all the time 
they are not fitting, but I am quiet and sensible; and I dont 
want to kill people: 1 only •want to be left alone to en]oy myself 
m my own •way. I never asked to be a kmg: it was pushed on me. 
So if you axe gou^ to say “Son of St Louis: gud on the sword 
of your ancestors, and lead us to -victory” you may spare your 
breath to cool your pomdge, for I cannot do it. I am not built 
that -way; and diere is an end of it. 

JOAN [trenchant and masterful] Blethers 1 We are all like that 
to begm -with. I shall put courage into thee. 

CHABLES. But I dont -want to have courage put into me. I -want 
to sleep m a comfortable bed, and not hve m continual terror of 
beu^ killed or wounded Put courage mto the others, and let 
them have their bellyful of fitting, but let me alone. 

JOAN Ifs no use, Charhe: thou must &.ce what God puts on 
thee If thou fed to make thyself king, thoult be a beggar: what 
else art fit for? Cornel Let me see thee sitting on the throne. I 
Irave looked forward to that. 

CHARLES. What IS the good of sitting on the throne when the 
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other fellows give all tlie orders^* However! \he sits enthroned, a 
piteous Jigure] here is tlie king for you I Look your fill at the poor 
devil. 

JOAN, Thourt not king yet, lad: thourt but Dauphin. Be not 
led away by diem around dice. Dressing up dont fill empty 
noddle. I know the people: die real people that make diy bread 
for diee; and I tell diee they count no man king of France until 
die holy oil has been poured on his hair, and himself consecrated 
and crowned in Rlieims Cathedral. And thou needs new clothes, 
Charlie. Wliy does not Queen look after thee properly? 

CHARLES. We’re too poor. She wants all the money we can 
spare to put on her own back. Besides, I like to see her beaud- 
fhlly dressed; and I dont care what I -wear myself: I should look 
ugly anyhow. 

JOAN. There is some good in thee, Charlie; but it is not yet a 
king’s good. 

CHARLES. We shall see. I am not sudi a fool as I look. I have 
my eyes open; and I can tell you diat one good treaty is worth 
ten good fights. These fighting fellows lose all on die treaues that 
they gam on the fights. If we can only have a treaty, the Enghsh 
are sure to have the worst of it^ because they are better at fight- 
ing than at thinking. 

JOAN. If the English win, it is they that will make die treaty; 
and then God help poor France! Thou must fight^ Charlie, 
whether thou will or no. I will go first to hearten diee. We must 
take our courage in both hands: aye, and pray for it with both 
hands too. 

CHARLES [descending from his throne and again crossing the room 
to escape from her dominating urgent^ Oh do stop talking about 
God and praying. I cant bear people who ate always pra3nng. 
Isnt It bad enough to have to do it at the proper tunes? 

JOAN [pitying Awn] Thou poor child, thou hast never prayed 
in diy life. I must teach thee from the beginmng. 

CHARLES. I am not a diild: I am a grown man and a fether; 

and I will not be taught any more. 

JOAN Aye, you have a htde son. He that will be Louis the 
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Eleventh when you die. Would you not fi^t for him^ 

CHAHLES No: a homd boy. He hates me. He hates everybody, 
selfish htde beast' I dont want to be bothered widi children I 
dont want to be a &ther, and 1 dont want to be a son: especially 
a son of St Louis. I dont want to be any of these fine thmgs you 
all have your heads full of: I want to be )ust what I am. Why cant 
you mind your own business, and let me mind mine.^ 

JOAN [dgazn eontemptmus\ Mmding your own business is like 
mindmg your own body: it^s the shortest way to make yourself 
side. What IS my business? Helpmg mother at home. What is 
thine? Pettmg lapdogs and suckmg sugar-sudes. 1 call that muck. 
I tell thee it is God’s busmess we are here to do: not our own. 
1 have a message to thee from God; and thou must listen to it, 
thou^ thy heart break with the terror of it. 

CHAHLES. I dont want a message, but can you tell me any 
secrets^ Can you do any cures^ Can you turn lead mto gold, or 
anythmg of that sort? 

JOAN. I can turn thee into a king, m Bheims Cathedral; and 
that IS a mirade that will take some doing, it seems. 

CHABLES. If we go to Rheuns, and have a coronation, Anne 
will want new dresses. We cant afford them. I am all nght as 
I am. 

JOAN. As you are' And what is that^ Less dian my fiither’s 
poorest shepherd. Thourt not lawful owner of thy own land of 
France nil thou be consecrated. 

CHABLES But I shall not be lawful owner of my own land any- 
how. Will the consecration pay off my mortgages^ I have pledged 
my last acre to the Archbishop and that fet bully. I owe money 
even to Bludseard. 

JOAN \eamestly\ Charhe* I come from the land, and have gotten 
my strength working on the land, and I tell thee that the land 
is thme to rule righteously and keep God’s peace m, and not to 
pledge at the pawnshop as a drunken woman pledges her diil- 
dren s clothes And I come from God to tell thee to Icnml m the 
cathedral and solemnly give thy kmgdom to Him for ever and 
ever, and become the greatest king in the world as His steward 
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and His bailiff, His soldier and His servant. The very day of 
France will become holy: her soldiers will be the soldiers of God: 
the rebel dukes will be rebels against God: the English will M 
on their knees and beg thee let them return to their lawful homes 
in peace. Wilt be a poor little Judas, and betray me and Him that 
sent me? 

CHARLES \tempted at lasi\ Oh, if I only dare! 

JOAN. I shall dare, dare, and dare again, in God’s name! Art 
for or against me? 

CHARLES \esxited\ I’ll risk it^ I warn you I shant be able to keep 
it up; but I’ll risk it. You shall see. [Running to the mam door and 
5houtmg'\ Hallo! Come back, everybody. [To Joan, as he runs 
back to the arch opposite[ Mmd you stand by and dont let me be 
bullied. [Throi^h the arch\ Come along, will you: the whole 
Court. [He sits down in the royal chair as all hurry m to their 

firmer places^ chattering and wonderm^. Now I’m m for it, but 
no matter: here goes! \To the page] Call for silence, you htde 
beast, will you^ 

THE PAGE [snatching a halberd as before and thumping with it 
repeatedly] Silence for His Majesty the King. The &ng speaks. 
[Peremptordy] Will you be silent there? [Silence], 

CHARLES [rising I have giv^ the command of the army to 
The Maid. The hfoid is to do as she likes with it. [He descends 
from the dais]. 

General amaiement. La Hire, debghted, slaps hts ^teel thigh- 
piece with his gauntlet, 

LA TR^MOUILLE [tuTTimg threateningly towards Charles] What 
is this? I command the army. 

Joan quickly puts her handon Charles* s shoulder as he mstmctively 
recoils, Charles, with a grates^ effort culminating m an extrava- 
gant gesture, snaps his fingers in the ChamberkatC s face, 

JOAN. Thourt answered, old Gruff-and-Grum. [Sudlhnly flash- 
ing out her sword as she dcvtnes that her moment has come] Who is 
for God and His Maid? Who is for Orleans with me? 

LA HIRE [earned away, drawmg also] For God and His Maid! 

To Orleans* 
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ALL THE KNIGHTS \JoUffmng hu kod With enthmiasm\ To 
Orleans! 

Jocuif radiant, falls on her knees in thanksgiving to God, They aS 
kneel, except ike Archbishop, who gives hxs benediction with a sign, 
and La TrimouiUe, who collapses, cursing. 
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Orleans, May v^th, 1429. Dunois, aged 26, is pacing up and 
down a patch of ground on the south bank of the stiver Loire, com- 
manding a long VU.W of the river in both directions. He has had his 
lance stuck up with a pennon, which streams in a strong east wind. 
His shield with its bend sinister lies beside it. He has his com- 
mander*s baton in his hand. He is well built, carrymg his armor 
easily. His broad brow and pomted chin give him an eqmlaterally 
triangular face, already marked by active service and responsibility, 
with the expression of a goodnatured and capable man who has no 
affectations and no foolish illusions. Hts page is sitting on the ground, 

, elbows on knee^, cheeks on fists, idly watching the water. It is 
evenings and both man and boy are affected by the loveliness of the 
Loire. 

DUNOIS \halting for a moment to glance up at the streaming 
pennon and shake his head weardy before he resumes his pacing^ 
West wind, west wind, west wind. Strumpet: steadfest when you 
should he wanton, wanton when you should be steadfast. West 
wind on the silver Loire: what rhymes to Loire? \He looks ogam 
at the pennon, and shakes his fist at zr] Change, curse you, change, 
English harlot of a wind, change. Wesl^ wesl^ I tell you. \With a 
growl he resumes his march m sdence, but soon begins <^am[ West 
wind, wanton wind, wilful wind, womanish wind, false wind 
from over the water, will you never blow again? 

THE PAGE \boundu^ to his feet\ See! There! There she goes! 

DUNOIS \startkd from hts revene: eagerly\ Where? Who'^ The 
Maid? 

the page. No: the kingfisher. Like blue lightnmg. She went 
into that bush. 

DUNOIS \jurzously disappomted\ Is that alP You infernal young 
idiot: I have a mind to pitch you into the nver. 

the page [not afraid, hnowmg hts man\ It looked frightfully 
jolly, that flash of blue. Look' There goes the other' 

^ DUNOIS [runnmg eagerly to the nver brim] Where? Where? 
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THE PAGE {potnttn^ Passing die reeds. 

DUNOis \dehgktei\ 1 see. 

Th^foVjow the flight tdl die bird takes cover. 

THE PAGE. You Hcw Hie up because you were not in tune to 
see diem yesterday. 

DWOis. You knew I was expecting The Maid when you set up 
your yelpm g. I will give you something to yelp for next time. 
THE PAGE. Amt they lovely? I wish I could catch them. 
DUNOIS. Let me cat^ you trying to trap them, and I will put 
you m die iron cage for a month to teach you what a cage feels 
like. You are an abominable boy. ^ 

THE PAGE [lai^hs, and squat s dawn as before\^ 

DUNOIS \jpactn^ Blue bird, blue bird, since I am fnend to diee, 
change thou the wmd for me. No: it does not rhyme. He who ' 
has sinned for thee: thats better. No sense m it, though. \He finds 
himself close to die p(^e[ You ^ominable boyl \He turns awc^ 
from htm\ Mary m the blue snood, kmgfisher color: will you 
gmdge me a west wind? 

A sentry’s voice westward. Halt! Who goes there^ 

Joan’s voice. The Maid. 

DUNOIS Let her pass Hither, Maid* To me! 

Joan, m splendid armor, rushes mm a bla^mg rage. The wind 
drops, and the pennon flaps idly dawn die Umce, but Dunois is too 
muck occupied with Joan to notice it. 

JOAN \blundy\ Be you Bastard of Orleans^ 

DUNOIS [cool and stem, pointing to his shield] You see the bend 
sinister. Are you Joan the Maid^ 

JOAN. Sure 

DUNOIS. Where are your troops? 

JOAN. Miles bdund. They have cheated me They have brought 
me to the wrong side of the nver. 

DUNOIS. I told diem to. 

JOAN. Why did you^ The &iglish are on the other side! 
DUNOIS The English are on both sides 
JOAN. But Orleans is on the other side. We must fight the 
English diere. How can we cross the nver? 
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DUNOis \griml;^ Tliere is a bridge. 

JOAN. In God’s name, dien, let us cross the bridge, and fall on 
them. 

DUNOIS. It seems simple; but it cannot be done. 

JOAN. Who says so? 

DUNOIS. 1 say so; and older and wiser heads than mine are of 
the same opinion. 

JOAN \Towidl;^ Then your older and wiser heads are fet-heads: 
they have made a fool of you; and now they want to make a fool 
of me too, bringing me to the wrong side of the nver. Do you not 
know that I bring you better help than ever came to any general 
or any town? 

DUNOIS \smdir^ patiently\ Your own? 

JOAN. No: the help and counsel of the King of Heaven. 
Which IS the way to the bridge? 

DUNOIS. You are impatient, Maid. 

JOAN. Is this a time for patience? Our enemy is at our gates; 
and here we stand doing nothing. Oh, why are you not fighting? 
Listen to me: I will dehver you from fear. I — 

DUNOIS \ianghu^ heartily^ and waving her off^ No, no, my girl: 
if you delivered me from fear 1 should be a good knight for a 
story book, but a very bad commander of the army. Come! let 
me begin to make a soldier of you. \He takes her to due waters 
edgi^'. Do you see those two forts at this end of the bndge? the 
big ones? 

JOAN. Yes. Are they ours or the goddams*^ 

DUNOIS. Be quiet, and listen to me. If I were in either of those 
forts with only ten men I could hold it against an army. The 
p.n glisTi have more than ten times ten goddams in those fbrts to 
hold them against us. 

JOAN. They cannot hold them against God. God did not give 
^ jiPTn the land under those forts: they stole it from Him. He gave 
It to us. I will take those forts. 

DUNOIS. Single-handed? 

JOAN. Our men will take them. I will lead them. 

DUNOIS. Not a man will follow you. 
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JOAN. I Will not look badk to see whether anyone is following 
me. 

DT7N0IS \Tecogruitng her mettk, and clapping her heartily on the 
shmdder\ Good. You have the makings of a soldier m you. You 
are m love with war. 

JOAN \staTtded\ Ohl And the ALrchbishop said I was in love with 
religion. 

DUNOis. I, God foi^ve me, am a htde in love with war my- 
self, the ugly devil 1 1 am like a man with two wives. Do you 
want to be like a woman widi two husbands^ 

JOAN \matter-<if-faci\ I will never take a husband. A man m 
Toul took an action against me for breach of promise, but I never 
promised him. 1 am a soldier: I do not want to be thou^t of as 
awoman.1 will not dress as a woman. I do not care for the thmgs 
women care for. They dream of lovers, and of mon^. I dream 
of leadmg a charge, and of plaang the big guns You soldiers do 
not know how to use the big guns: you think you can wm batdes 
with a great noise and smoke. 

DUNOIS \mik a shru^ True. Ihdf the tune the artillery is more 
trouble them it is worth. 

JOAN. Aye, lad; but you cannot fi^t stone walls with horses 
you must have guns, and much bigger guns too. 

DUNOIS \grmnmg at her famthan^, and echoing tt\ Aye, lass, 
but a good heart and a stout ladder will get over the stomest 
wall. 

JOAN. I will be first up the ladder when we reach the fort, Bas- 
tard. I dare you to follow me 

DUNOIS. You must not dare a staff officer, Joan only company 
officers ate allowed to mdulge m displays of personal courage. 
Besides, you must know that I wdcome you as a samt^ not as a 
soldier. I have daredevils enou^ at my call, if they could help 
me. 

^ JOAN. I am not a daredevil: I am a servant of God My sword 
is^cred: I found it behind he dtar m the church of St Catherme, 
where God hid it for me; and I may not strike a blow widi it. 
My heart is full of courage, not of anger. I will lead, and your 
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men will follow: that is all I can do. But I must do it: you shall 
not stop me. 

DUNOis. All m good time. Our men cannot take those forts by 
a sally across the bndge. They must come by water, and take the 
English in the rear on this side. 

JOAN \heT miUtary sense asserting itself] Then make rafts and 
put big guns on them; and let your men cross to us. 

DUNOIS. The rafts are ready; and the men are embarked. But 
thq^ must wait for God. 

JOAN. What do you mean? God is waiting for them. 

DUNOIS. Let Him send us a wind then. My boats are down- 
stream: they cannot come up a^unst both wmd and current. We 
must wait until God changes the wmd. Come: let me take you to 
the church. 

JOAN. No. I love church; but the Enghsh will not yield to 
prayers: they understand nothing but hard knocks and slashes. 
I will not go to church until we have beaten them. 

DUNOIS. You must: I have busmess for you there. 

JOAN. What business? 

DUNOIS. To pray for a west wind. I have prayed; and I have 
given two silver candlesticks; but my prayers are not answered. 
Yours may be: you are young and mnocent. 

JOAN. Oh yes: you are nght. I will pray: I will tell St Calherme: 
she will make God give me a west wind. Qmck; shew me the 
way to the church. 

THE PAGE violently] At-cha!!! 

JOAN. God bless you, child! Coom, Bastard. 

They go out. The, page rises to follow. He picks up ike shield, and 
is taking the spear as well when he notices the pennon, which is now 
streanung eastward. 

THE PAGE \dToppmg the shield and calling excitedly after ikerri\ 
Seigneur! Seigneur! Mademoiselle! 

DUNOIS \nmnmg back] What is it!' The kingfisher? [He looks 

ec^erlyfor tt up die rwer]. 

JOAN [jowmg theni] Oh, a kingfisher! Where!' 

the page. No: the wind, the wmd, the wind [pointing to the 
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/>ewion]: diat is what made me sneeze. 

DUNOis ^oohng at the penru>r{\ The wind has dianged. [He 
crosses himself] God has spoken. [Kneelmg and handing his baton 
to Joan] You command the king’s army. I am your soldier. 

THE PAGE [hokia^ down the river] The boats have put ofF. They 
are nppmg upstream like anydung. ‘ 

DUNOIS [rising] Now for the forts. You dared me to follow. 
Dare you lead? 

JOAN [bursting into tears and flmging her arms round DunoiSf 
hssmg him on both cheeky Dunois, dear comrade in arms, help 
me. My eyes are blinded with tears. Set my foot on the ladder, 
and say "Up, Joan.” 

DUNOIS [dragging her oatj Never mind the tears: m^e for the 
flash of the guns. 

JOAN [in a bUv^e of couragi^ Ahl 

DUNOIS [dragging her along with hum] For God and Saint 
Dennis^ 

THE PAGE [shnUy] The Maidl The Maidl God and The Maidl 
Hurray-ay-ay! [He snathes up the shield and lancet and capers 
out (fur them, mad with exctumeni]. 
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A tent in the English camp, A bullnecked English chaplain of 50 
is sitting on a stool at a table^ hard at work writing. At the other side 
of the table an imposing nobleman^ aged 46, is seated in a handsome 
chair turning over the leaves of an Ulummated Book of Hours. The 
nobleman is enjoymg himself, die chaplain is struggling with sup- 
pressed wrath. There is an unoccupied leather stool on the nobk’- 
mads Uft. The table is on his right. 

THE NOBLEMAN. Now this IS what I call workmanship. There 
is nothing on earth more exquisite than a bonny book, with well- 
placed columns of nch bla^ wnting m beautiful borders, and 
illuminated pictures cunningly inset. But nowadays, instead of 
looking at books, people read them. A book mi^t ^;{^1 be 
one of those orders for bacon and bran' that you are scnbbling. 

THE CHAPLAIN. I must say, my lord, you take our situation very 
coolly. Very coolly indeed. 

THE NOBLEMAN \superctlu)us\ What is the matter? 

THE CHAPLAIN. The matter, my lord, is that we English have 
been defeated. 

THE NOBLEMAN. That happKis, you know. It is only in history 
books and ballads that the enemy is always defeated. 

THE CHAPLAIN. But we are being defeated over and over again. 
First, Orleans — 

THE NOBLEMAN [poohpoohif^ Oh, Orleans! 

THE CHAPLAIN. I know what you are going to say, my lord: 
that was a dear case of witchcraft and sorcery. But we are still 
being defeated. Jargeau, Meung, Beaugency, just hke Orleans. 
And now we have been butchered at Patay, and Sir Tohn-Xa lbot 
f^tfpn prisoner. \He throws down kts pen, almost m tears} I feel it, 
my lord: I feel it very deeply. I cannot bear to see my country- 
men defeated by a parcel of foreigners. 

the nobleman. Oh! you are an Englishman, are you? 

the CHAPLAIN, Ccrtamly not^ my lord: I am a gentleman. Still, 
like your lordship, I was bom in England; and it makes a 
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difFerence. 

THE NOBLEMAN. You are attached to the soil, eh? 

THE CHAPLAIN. It pleases your lordship to be satirical at my 
eqiense: your greatness pnvile^ you to be so with jmpur^J 
But your lordship knows very well that I am not attadEied to die 
soil m a vulgar manner, like a serf. Still, I have a feeling about it, 
[miA growing agitation] and I am not ashamed of it; and \nsing 
wildly] by God, if this goes on any longer I will fling my cassock 
to the devil, and take arms myself, and strangle the accursed 
witch with my own hands. 

THE NOBLEMAN [htughmg at him gooibiaturedly] So you shall, 
chaplam: so you shall, if we can do nothmg better. But not yet^ 
not quits yet 

The Chapkdn resumes kis seat very sulkily. 

THE NOBLEMAN [aiTi^] I should not care very much about the 
witch — you see, I have made my pilgrimage to the Holy Land; 
and die Heavenly Powers, for their own credit, can hardly allow 
me to be worsted by a village sorceress — ^but the Bastard of 
^ Orleaia is a harder nut to crack, and as he has been to the Holy 
Land too, honors are easy between us as far as that goes 
THE CHAPLAIN. He IS Only a Frenchman, my lord. 

THE NOBLEMAN A Frenchman! ^IHiere did you pick up that 
expression^ Are these Bui^und^ns and Bretons and Picards and 
Gascons beginmng to call themselves Frenchmen, just as our 
fellows are beginning to call themselves Englishmen^ They 
actually talk of France and England as their counties. Theirs, if 
you please* What is to become of me and you if that way of 
dunking comes mto fashion? 

THE CHAPLAIN. WHiy, my lord^ Can it hurt us^ 

THE NOBLEMAN. Men caimot serve two masters. If this cant of 
serving theur country once takes hold of them, goodbye to the 
authority of their feudal lords, and goodbye to the authonty of 
the Church That is, goodbye to you and me. 

THE CHAPLAIN. I hope I am a fludiful servant of die Church, 
and there are only six cousins between me and the barony of 
Stoguniber, which was created by the Conqueror. But is that any 
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reason why I should stand by and see Enghshmen beaten by a 
French bastard and a witch from Lousy Champagne? 

THE NOBLEMAN. Easy, man, easy: we shall burn the witch and 
beat the jjastar d all in good time. Indeed I am waiting at present 
for the Bishop of Beauvais, to arrange the burning with him. He 
f'' has been turned out of his diocese by her faction. 

THE CHAPLAIN. You have first to catch her,"my lord. 

THE NOBLEMAN. Or buy her. I will offer a lang*s ransom. 

THE CHAPLAIN. A king*s ransomi For that slut! 

THE NOBLEMAN. One has to leave a margin. Some of Charles’s 
people will sell her to the Burgundians, die Burgundians will sell 
her to us; and there will probably be three or four middlemen 
who will expect their little commissions. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Monstrous. It IS all those scoundrels of Jews: 
they get in every time money dianges hands. I would not leave a 
Jew alive in Chnstendom if I had my way. ^ 

THE NOBLEMAN. Why not? The Jews generally give value. 
They make you pay; but they deliver the goods. In my expen- 
ence the men who want somethmg for nothing are mvariably 
Chnsuans. 

page appears, 

THE PAGE. The Right Reverend die Bishop of Beauvais: Mon- 
seigneur-Cauchon. 

Cauchon, aged about 6o, comes in. The page withdraws. The two 
Ergbshmen rise, 

the nobleman [with effusive courte^] My dear Bishop, how 
good of you to come! Allow me to introduce myself: Richard de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwich, at your service. 

CAUCaiON. Your lordship’s fame is well known to me. 

WARWICK. This reverend clenc is^hfaster John de Stogumber. 

the CHAPLAIN \gld>ly\ John Bowyer Spenser Neville de Sto- 
gumber, at your service, my lord: Bachelor of Theology, and 
Keeper of the Private Seal to His Eminence the Cardmal of 


Winchester. 

WARWICK [to Cauchon] You call him the Cardmal of England, 
I believe. Our kmg’s uncle. 
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CA.UCHON. Messire John de Stogumber: I am alwaj's the very 
good fnend of His Emmence. \He extends his hxmd to the chaplain, 
who hsses his rw^]. 

'WARWICK Do me the honor to be seated. \He gives Cauchon 
hts chair, placing it at the head of the table\ 

Cauchon accepts die place of honor with a grave incbnamn. War- 
wick fetches the leader stool carelessly, and sits in hts former place. 
The chaplaxn goes hack to his chair. 

Though Warwick has taken second place in calculated deference 
to the Bishop, he assumes the lead in opening the proceedings as a 
matter of course. He is still cordial and expansive, hut there is a 
new note in his voice which means that he is eomii^ to business 

WARWICK. Well, my Lord Bishop, you find us in one of our 
unlucky moments. Charles is to be crowned at Rheims, prac- 
tically by the young woman from Lorrame, and — must not 
dec^e you, nor flatter your hopes — ^we cannot prevent it. I 
suppose It 'Will make a great difference to Charles’s position. 

CAUCHON Undoubtedly. It is a masterstroke of The Maid’s 

THE CHAPLAIN \cgam e^tated\ We were not fairly beaten, my 
lor^^No Enghshman is ever frirly beaten. 

9 Cauchon raises his ^ebrow shghtly, then quickly composes his face. 

WARWICK. Our friend here takes die view diat die young 
woman is a sorce ress. It would, I presume, be die duty of your 
reverend lor^sl^ to denounce her to the Inquisition, and have 
her burnt for diat offence. 

CAUCHON If she were captured m my diocese: yes. 

WARWICK {feebng that do/ are getting on capually\ Just so. 
No'w I suppose there can be no reasonable doubt that she is a 
sorceress. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Not the least. An arrant witch. 

WARWICK \gently reproving de interrupuon\ We are asking for 
die Bishop’s opinion, Messire John 

CAUCHON We shall have to consider not merely our own 
opimons here, but die opimons — ^die prqudices, if you likt* — of a 
Frendi court. 

WARWICK [corrector] A Cathohc court, my lord. 
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CAUCHON. Catholic courts are composed of mortal men, like 
other courts, however sacred iheir function and inspiration may 
be. And if the men are Frenchmen, as ihe modem &shion calls 
them, I am afraid die bare i^ct that an English army has been 
defeated by a French one will not convince them that there is 
any sorcery in the matter. 

THE CHAPLAIN. What! Not when the famous Sir Tohn T dboL 
himself has been defeated and actually taken prisoner by a drab 
from the ditches of Lorrame! 

CAUCHON. Sir John Talbot^ we all know, is a fierce and formid- 
able soldier, Messire; but I have yet to learn that he is an able 
general. And though it pleases you to say that he has been de- 
feated by this girl, some of us may be disposed to give a litde of 
the credit to Dunois. 

THE CHAPLAIN \contemptuousl^ The Bastard of Orleans! 

CAUcaiON. Let me remind — 


WARWICK \mterpostt^'\ I know what you are going to say, my 
lord. Dunois defeated me at Montargis. 

CAUCHON \bowtn^ I take that as evidence that the Seigneur 
Dunois is a very able commander indeed. 

WARWICK. Your lordship is the flower of courtesy. I admi^ 
on our side, that Talbot is a mere fighting ammal, and that it 
probably served him nght to be taken at Patay. 

THE CHAPLAIN \chafing\ My lord: at Orleans this woman had 


her throat pierced by an Engl^h arrow, and was seen to cry like 
a child from the pain of it. It was a death wound; yet she fought 
all day; and when our men had repulsed all her attachs like true 
Englishmen, she walked alone to the wall of our fort with a 
white banner in her hand; and our men were paralyzed, and could 
neither shoot nor strike whilst die French fell on them and drove 


them on to the bndge, which immediately burst into flames and 
crumbled under them, letting them down into the river, where 
they were drowned in heaps. Was this your bastard’s general- 
ships or were those flames the flames of hell, conjured up by 

^^^CK. You will forgive Messire John’s vehemence, my 
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lord; blit he has put our case. Dunois is a great captain, we 
adnut, but why could he do nothing until the wittdi came^ 

CAUCHON. I do not say that there were no supernatural powers 
on her side But the names on that white banner were not the 
names of Satan and Beelzebub, but the blessed names of our 
Lord and His holy mother. Amd your commander who was 
drowned — Clahz-da I think you call hun — 

WARWICK. Glasdale . Sir Will i am G lasdale. 

CAUCHON. I^^s^dell, thank you. He was no saint; and many 
of our people thuik that he was drowned for his blasphemies 
against The Maid. 

WARWICK \b^mna^ to look very Aihtous\ Well, what are we to 
infer from all this, my lord? Has The Maid converted you? 

CAUCHON. If she had, my lord, I ^ould have known better than 
to have trusted myself here within your grasp. 

WARWICK [blandly deprecatm^ Oh I oh I My lord I 

CAUCHON. If the devil is making use of this gurl — and I beheve 
he IS — 

WARWICK [reassured] Ahl You hear, Messire John^ I knew your 
lordship would not fril us. Pardon my mterruption. Proceed. 

CAUCHON. If It be so, the devil Ites longer views than you give 
hun credit for. 

WARWICK. Indeed^ In what way? Listen to this, Messire John. 

CAUCHON. If the devd wanted to damn a country gir l, do you 
think so easy a task would cost him the winmng of half a dozen 
batdes^ No, my lord; any trumper y^ imjT could do that much if 
the girl could be damned at all. The Pnnce of Darkness does not 
condescend to sudi cheap drudgery. When he strikes, he stnkes 
at the Cathohc Church, whose realm is the whole spintual world. 
When he damns, he damns the souls of the entire bnman race. 
Against that dreadful design The Church stands ever on guard. 
And it is as one of the instruments of that design that I see this 
girl She is inspired, but diabohcally inspired. 

the chaplain. I told you she was a witch. 

CAUCHON [fiercely She is not a witch She is a Tierf»tir. 

THE (3IAFLAIN. What difference does that tnalrp^ 
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CAUcaiON. You, a priest, ask me that* You English are strangely 
blunt in the mind. All these things that you call witchcraft are 
capable of a natural explanation. The woman's miracles would 

f impose on a rabbit: she does not claim diem as miracles her- 
'V^at do her victories prove but that she has a better head on 
shoulders than your swearing Glass-dells and mad bull Tal- 
I, and that die courage of faith, even though it be a ^e &idi, 
always outstay the courage of wrath.^ 

THE CHAPLAIN \harSly ahU to beheve his eaTs\ Does your lord- 
ship compare Sir John Talbo^ three times Governor of Ireland, 
to a mad bulPP! 

WARWICK. It would not be seemly for you to do so, Messire 
John, as 3rou are still six removes from a barony. But as I am an 
earl, and Talbot is only a km^t, I may make bold to accept the 
companson. \To the Bishop My lord; I wipe the slate as &r as 
the witchcraft goes. None the l^s, we must bum the woman. 

CAUCHON. I cannot bum her. The Church cannot take life. 
And my first duQr is to seek this girl's salvation. 

WARWICK. No doubt. But you do bum people occasionally. 
CAUCHON. No. When The Churth cuts off an obstinate heretic 
as a dead branch from die tree of life, the heretic is handed over 
to the secular arm. The Church has no part m what the secular 
arm may see fit to do. 

WARWICK. Predsely. And I shall be the secular arm m this case. 
Well, my lord, hand over your dead branch; and I will see that 
the IS ready for it. If you will answer for The Church's part, 

I will answer for the secular part 

CUOJCHON \wilh smouldering ongsr] I can answer for nothing. 
You great lords are too prone to treat The Church as a mere 
political convenience. 

WARWICK [smtlmg and propitiator^ Not in England, I assure 
you. 

G^ucaiON. In England more than anywhere else. No, my lord: 
the soul of this village girl is of equal value with yours or your 
king’s before the throne of God, and my first duty is to save it., 

I not sufier your lordship to smile at me as if I were repeating 
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a tnpan^tiglpgg fomi of words, and it were well understood be> 
tween us diat I should betray ihe girl to you. I am no mere 
political bishop* is to^ p.,wbat Yniir-bonoc,i.s.ia.y.ou; 

and i£ there be a loon bole-tfaro ugh wbA :^ ^apti^d^ldjgf 
Go^ fain’ii^ppj^to hCT saLvationj X'shall guide her to it. 

[mi/^ m You are a traitor. 

CAUCHON \spnr^o^ 1^1 You he, pnest. [Troni/i/^ with rage[ 
If you dare do what this woman has done — set your country 
above the holy Caihohc Church— you shall go to the fire with 
her. 

THE CHAPLAIN. My lord* I — I Went too far. I — \he stts down 
wtdi a submtsstve gesture[. 

WARWICK \who has nsen appreh£nsti>ely[ My lord: I apologize to 
you for the word used by Messire John de Stogumber. It does 
not mpati in En^and what it does m France In your language 
traitor mpans betrayer: one who is perfidious, treacherous, un- 
fiuthful, disloyal. Li our country it means simply one who is not 
wholly devoted to our Enghsh mterests. 

CAUCHON. I am sorry: I did not understand. \He subsides into 
his chair with digm^^» 

WARWICK [resuma^ his seat, much reUeved[ I must apologize on 
my own account if I have seemed to take the burmng of this 
poor girl too h^dy. When one has seen whole countrysides 
burnt over and over agam as mere items m mihtary routine, one 
has to grow a very thick skin. Otherwise one might go mad* at 
all events, I should. May I venture to assume that your lordship 
also, having to see so many heretics burned from time to time, is 
compelled to take — shall I say a professional view of what would 
otherwise be a very horrible madent? 

CAUCHON. Yes it is a pamfiil duty: even, as you say, a horrible 
one. But in comparison with the horror of heresy it is less than 
nothing. I am not thmldng of this girl’s body, which will suffer 
for a few moments only, and whidi must in any event die in 
some more or less painful maimer, but of her soul, which may 
suffer to all eternity. 

WARWICK. Just so; and God grant that her soul may be saved! 
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But the practical problem ^ould seem to be how to save her soul 
without saving her body. For we must face it, my lord: if tbs 
cult of The Maid goes on, our cause is lost. 

THE CHAPLAIN [his voice broken hke that of a man who has been 
crymgl May I speak, my lord.^ 

WARWICK. Really, Messire John, I had rather you did no^ un- 
less you can keep your temper. 

THE CHAPLAIN. It is Only this. I speak under correction; but 
The Maid is full of deceit: she pretends to be devout. Her prayers 
and confessions are endless. How can she be accused of heresy 
when she neglects no observance of a faithful daughter of The 
Church? 

CAUCHON {flaming up\ A faithful daughter of The Church* 
The Pope bmself at his proudest dare not presume as this woman 
presumes. She acts as if she herself were The Church. She brings 
the message of God to Charles; and The Church must stand 
aside. She will crown him m the cathedral of Rheims: she, not 
The Church! She sends letters to the king of England giving him 
God’s command through her to return to bs island on pain of 
God’s vengeance, which she will execute. Let me tell you that 
the wntmg of such letters was the practice of the accursed Ma- 
homet, the anti-Chnst. Has she ever m all her utterances said one 
word of The Church? Never. It is always God and herself. 

WARWICK. What can you expect? A beggar on horseback! Her 
head is turned. 

CAUCHON. Who has turned it? The devil. And for a mighty 
purpose. He is spreading this heresy everywhere. The man Hus, 
burnt only thirteen years ago at Constance, infected all Bohemia 
with it. A man named WcLeef, himself ananomted pnest^ spread 
the pestilence in England; and to your shame you let him die in 
his bed. We have such people here m France too: I know the 
breed. It is cancerous: if it be not cut out^ stamped out, burnt out. 

It will not stop until it has brought the whole body of human 
society into sin and corruption, into waste and rum. By it an 
Arab camel driver drove Christ and His Church out of Jerusalem, 
and ravaged bs way west like a wild beast until at last diere stood 
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only the Pyrenees and God*s mer<y between France and damna- 
tion. Yet what did the camel dnver do at the begmnmg more than 
this shepherd girl is domg? He had his voices from the angel 
Gabnel: she has ^ voices from St_Cathenne and St.Margaret 
md tfaeJ81essed Mdiael He declared himself the messenger of 
God, and wrote m God’s name to the kings of the earth. Her 
letters to them are going forth daily It is not the Mother of God 
now to whom we must look for intercession, but to Joan the 
Maid. What will the world be like when The Churdi’s accumu- 
lated wisdom and knowledge and experience, its councils of 
learned, venerable pious men, are thrust mto die kennel by every 
Ignorant laborer or dairymaid whom the devil can puff up with 
the monstrous self-conceit of bemg direcdy inspired from heaven^ 
It will be a world of blood, of fury, of devastation, of eadi man 
stnvu^ for his own hand: m the end a world wredced back mto 
barbarism. For now you have only Mahomet and his dupes, and 
the Maid and her dupes, but wlrat will it be when every girl 
thinks herself a Joan and every man a Mahomet? I shudder to 
the very marrow of my bones when I thmk of it. I have fought 
It all my life, and I will fight it to the end. Let all this woman’s 
sins be forgiven her except only this sm; for it is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and if she does not recant m the dust before 
the world, and submit herself to the last inch of her soul to her 
Church, to the fire she shall go if she once fells mto my hand. 

WARWICK \imunpressed\ You frel strongly about it, naturally. 

CAUCHON. Do not you^ 

WARWICK. I am a soldier, not a churchman. As a p ilgrim I 
saw something of the Mahometans. They were not so ill-bred 
as I had been led to beheve In some respects their conduct com- 
pared favorably with ours. 

CAUCHON \dtspka5ed'\ I have noticed this before. Men go to the 
East to convert the mfidels And the infidels pervert them. The 
Crusader comes bade more than half a Saracen. Not to mention 
that all Enghshmen are bom heretics. 

THE CHAPLAIN Englishmen heretics !U to Warwic1c\ 

My lord: must we endure this^ His lordship is beside himself. 
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How can what an Englishman believes be heresy? It is a contra- 
diction m terms. 

CAUCHON. I absolve you, Messire de Stogumber, on the ground 
of invmable ignorance. The thick air of your country does not 
breed theologians. 

WARWICK. You would not say so if you heard us quarrellmg 
about religion, my lord! I am sorry you think' I must be either 
a heretic or a blockhead because, as a travelled man, I know that 
the followers of Mahomet profess great respect for our Lord, 
and are more ready to forgive St Peter for being a fisherman 
than your lordship is to forgive Mahomet for being a camel 
dnver. But at least we can proceed in dus matter without bigotry. 

CAUCHON. When men call the zeal of the Chnstian Church 
bigotry I know what to think. 

WARWICK. They are only east and west views of the same 
thing. 

CAUCHON \bmeTly iromcat\ Only east and west! Only*! 

WARWICK. Oh, my Lord Bishop, I am not gainsaying you. 
You will carry The Church with you; but you have to carry the 
nobles also. To my mind there is a stronger case against The Maid 
than the one you have so forcibly put. Frankly, I am not afraid 
of this girl becoming another Mahomet, and superseding The 
Church by a great heresy. I think you exaggerate that nsk But 
have you noticed diat m these letters of hers, she proposes to 
all the kings of Europe, as she has already pressed on Charles, 
a transaction which would wreck the whole soaal structure of 
Christendom? 

CAUCHON. Wreck The Church. I tell you so. 

WARWICK \whose patience is wearing out] My lord* pray get The 
Church out of your head for a moment; and remember that there 
are temporal institutions m die world as well as spintual ones. 

I and my peers represent the feudal anstocracy as you represent 
Tie Church. We are the temporal power. Well, do you not see 
how this girl’s idea stnkes at us? 

CAUCHON. How does her idea strike at you, except as it strikes 

at all of us, through The Churcli? 
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WARWICK. Her idea is that the kings should give dieir realms 
to God, and then reign as God’s baihfi^. 

CAUCHON [not mteresteid Qmte sound theologically, my lord. 
But the ku^ will hardly care, provided he reign. It is an ^stract 
idea: a mere form of words. 

WARWICK By no means It is a cunnu^ device to supersede 
the anstocracy, and make the king sole and absolute autocrat. 
Instead of the kmg bemg merely the first among his peers, he 
becomes their master. That we cannot suffer: we call no man 
master. Nominally we hold our lands and dignities from the 
kmg, because there must be a keystone to the arch of human 
sodety, but we hold our lands m our own hands, and defend 
them with our own swords and those of our own tenants. Now 
by The Maid’s doctrme die king will take our lands — our lands! 
— and make them a present to God, and God will then vest them 
wholly m the kmg. 

CAUCHON. Need you fear that^ You are the makers of king s 
after all. York or Lancaster m England, Lancaster or Valois m 
France* they reign accordmg to your pleasure. 

WARWICK. Yes, but only as long as the people follow their 
feudal lords, and know the kmg only as a travelhng show, own- 
mg nodung but the highway that belongs to everybody. If the 
people’s thou^ts and hearts were turned to the kmg, and their 
lords became only the kmg’ s servants in their eyes, the king could 
break us across his knee one by one; and then what should we 
be but livened courtiers in his halls^ 

CAUCHON. Soil you need not fear, my lor dj.Some men are born, 
^d some are bom statesmen.. The two are seldom the 
same. Where would the kmg find counsellors to plan and carry 
out such a pohcy for him^ 

WARWICK [with a not utojrunMy smd^ Perhaps m the Gknr rTi 
my lord. 

Cauchonj with an equally sour smile, shrugs hts shondders, and 
does not contradict him. 

WARWICK. Stnke down the barons; and the cardinals will have 
It all their own way. 
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^uCHON [concUiatory, dropping las polemical tone^ My lord: 
shall not defeat The Maid if we stnve against one another. 
I know well that there is a Will to Power in the world. I know 
that while it lasts there will be a struggle between the Emperor 
and the Pope, between the dukes and the political cardinals, 
between the barons and die kings. The devil divides us and 
governs. I see you are no friend to The Church: you are an earl 
first and last^ as I am a churchman hrst and last. But can we not 
sink our differences in the face of a common enemy.^ I see now 
that what is in your mind is not that this girl has never once 
mentioned The Church, and thinks only of God and herself, but 
that she has never once mentioned the peerage, and thinks only 
of the king and herself. 

WARWICK. Quite so. These two ideas of hers are the same idea 
at bottom. It goes deep, my lord. It is the protest of the individual 
soul against the interference of pnest or peer between the private 
man and his God. I should call it Protestantism if I had to find a 
name for IL 

CAUCHON [/oozing hard at him\ You understand it wonderfully 
well, my lord. Scratch an Englishman, and find a Protestant. 

WARWICK [phiymg the pink of courtey] I think you are not 
entirely void of sympathy with The Maid’s secular heresy, my 
lord. I leave you to find a name for it. 

CAUCHON. You mistake me, my lord. I have no sympathy wadi 
her pohucal presumptions. But as a pnest I have gained a know- 
ledge of the imnds of the common people; and there you will find 
yet another most dangerous idea. I can esqiress it only by such 
phrases as France for the French, England fOTj^_EnglisM^^ 
g;;?~fTi^Ttaiians., Spam for the Spamsil. and~so forth^ t is some- 
tifni^S ~RrnmQ^rind' bitter in gauhiry folk that it surpnse^ me 
that this country girl can nse above the idea of her village for its 
villagers. But she can. She does. When she threatens to dnve 
the English from the soil of France she is undoubtedly thinking 
of the whole extent of country in which French is spoken. To 
her the French-speaking people are what the' Holy Scriptures 
describe as a nation. Call this side of her heresy Nationahsm if 
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you -will* I can find you no better name for it, I can only tell you 
that it IS essentially anti-Catholic and anti-Chnstian; for the 
Catholic Church knows only one realm, and that is the realm of 
Chnst*s kingdom. Divide that kingdom into nations, and you 
dethrone Chnst. Dedirone Christ, and who will stand between 
OUT throats and the sword^ The world will pensh in a welter of 
war. 

WARWICK. Well, if you will bum the Protestant^ I will bum 
the Nauonalis^ thou^ perhaps I shall not carry Messire John 
with me there. E ngland for the Enghsh will appeal to him. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Certainly England for the English goes xtudi- 
out saying* it is the simple law of nature. But this woman demes 
to England her legitimate conquests, given her by God because 
of her pecuhar fitness to rule ovm- less civilized races for dieir 
own good I do not understand what your lordships mean by 
Protestant and Nationalist* you are too learned and subtle for a 
poor clerk like myself. But I know as a matter of plain common- 
sense that the woman is a rebel; and that is enough for me. She 
rebels against Nature by weanng man’s doihes, and fighting She 
rebels against The Church by usurping the divine authority of 
the Pope. She rebels against God by her damnable league with 
Satan and his evil spints s^inst our army. And all these rebellions 
are only excuses for her great rdsellion against England. That 
IS not to be endured Let her pensh. Let her bum. Let her not 
infect the whole flock. It is expedient that one woman die for 
the people. 

WARWICK My lord: we seem to be agreed. 

CAUCHON \rismg alsOy but in protest] I will not impenl my soul, 
I will uphold the ]ustioe of the Church I will stnve to the utmost 
for this woman’s salvation. 

WARWICK. I am sorry for the poor girl. I hate these seventies. 
I will spare her if I can. 

THE CHAPLAIN [m^locobly] I would bum her with my own 
hands. 

CAUCHON {blessing A«n] Sancta simplicitas! 
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The amiukttory in the cathedral of RhetmSy near the door of theX 
y ^ pill^ bears one of the stations of the cross. The wj^an t s 

playing the people out of the nave cfter the coronation, Joan is kneeU 
ing in prayer before the station. She is beauttfidly dressed^ but sdB 
in male attire. The organ ceases as DunoiSy also splendidly arrtyed, 
comes into the ambulatory from the vestry, 

DUNOis. Come, Joan! you have had enough praying. After 
that fit of crymg you will catch a chill if you stay here any longer. 
It is all over: the cathedral is emp^; and the streets are fhll. They 
are calling for The Maid. We have told them you are staying 
here alone to pray; but diey want to see you again. 

JOAN. No; let ^e king have all the glory, 

DUNOIS. He only spoils the show, poor devil. No, Joan: you 
have crowned him; and you must go through with it. 

JOAN [shahes her head Teluctantly'\, 

DUNOIS [raising Aer] Come come! it will be over in a couple of 
hours. It’s better than the bndge at Orleans; eh.^ 

JOAN. Oh, dear Dunois, how I wish it were the bndge at 
Orleans again! We lived at that bndge. 

DUNOIS. Yes, faith, and died too: some of us. 

JOAN. Isnt it strange, Jack^ I am such a coward: I am frightened 
beyond words before a batde; but it is so dull afterwards when 
there is no danger: oh, so dull! dull! dulU ^ ‘ I 

DUNOIS. You must learn to be abstem ious in war, just as you 
are in your food and dnnk, my little saint. 

JOAN. Dear Jack: I think you hke me as a soldier hkes his 
comrade. 

DUNOIS. You need it, poor innocent child of God. You have 
not many friends at court; 

JOAN. Why do all these courtiers and knights and churchmen 
hate me^ What have I done to ihem^ I have asked nothing for ' 
myself except that my village shall not be taired; for we cannot 
afford war taxes. I have brought them luck and victory: I have 
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set diem nght when diey were domg all sorts of stupid dungs: 
I have crowned Charles and made him a real king; and all the 
honors he is handmg out have gone to them. Then why do they 


not love me^ 

DUNOis \rallymgy^ Sim-ple-tonlDo you expect stupid people 
to love you for shewmg them up? Do blundering old mihtary 
dug-outs love the successful young captains who supersede them? 
Do ambiti^ pnj iftaans love the dimbers who take jfaeAuit 
srats fro m th«»Ttig Do archbishops enjoy being played off their 
own evenliy samtsi' Why, I should be jealous of you my- 

self if I were ambitious enough. 

JOAN. You are the pick of the badcet here, Jack: the only 
friend I have among all these noblffi. Pll wager your mother was 
from the country. I will go back, to the form when I have taken 


Pans. 

DUNOis. I am not so sure that they will let you take Pans. 

JOAN [jtert/ed] \^atl 

DUNOIS. I should have taken it myself before this if they had 
all been sound about it Some of diem would radier Paris took 
you, I dunk So take care. 

JOAN. Jack- die world is too wicked for me If the goddams 
and the Burgundians do not make an end of me, die French will. 
Only for my voices I should lose all heart That is why I had to 
steal away to pray here alone after die cxironation. I’ll tell you 
somedun^ Ja^ It is m the bells I hear my voices. Not to-day, 
when they dl rang: that was nothmg but jangling. But here in 
this comer, where the bells come down from heaven, and the 
echoes hnger, or in the fields, where they come from a distance 
through the quiet of the cxiuntryside, my voices are in them. \The 
cathfidral clack ckufles the gzcorter] Hark! \She becomes rapi[ Do 
you hear? **Dear-cihild-of-God”: just what you said. At the half- 
hour fh^ will say '*Be-brave-go-on ” At the diree-quarters they 
will say “I-am-fhy-Help.” But it is at the hour, when the great 
bell goes after “God-wiU-save-France”: it is then that St Mar gar et 
and St Catherine and sometimes even the blessed Michael will 
say things that I cannot tell beforehand. Then, oh then — 
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DUNOIS \mterrupimg her kindly but not ^mpatheticaUy\ Then, 
Joan, we shall hear whatever we fancy in the booming of the 
bell. You make me uneasy when you talk about your voices: I 
should think you were a bit cracked if I hadnt noticed that you 
give me very sensible reasons for what you do, though I hear' 
you telling others you are only obeymg Madame Saint Cathenne. 

JOAN [crosslyl Well, I have to find reasons for you, because 
you do not believe in my vou^. But the voices come first; and 
I find the reasons after: whatever you may dhoose to believe. 

DUNOIS. Aire you angiy, Joan? 

JOAN. Yes. ISmihr^l No: not with you. I wish you were one 
of the village babies. 

DUNOIS. Why? 

JOAN. I could nurse you for awhile. 

DUNOIS. You are a bit of a woman after all. 

JOAN. No: not a bit: I am a soldier and nothmg else. Soldiers 
always nurse children when they get a chance. 

DUNOIS. That IS true. \He laughs\. 

King Charles, with Bluebeard on his left and La Hire on his right, 
comes from die vestry, where he has been disrobing, Joan shrinks 
pway behind the piUar.Dunois is left between dearies ondLaHvre, 

DUNOIS. Well, your Majes^ is an anointed king at last. How 
do you like it? " " " 

CHAiULES. I would not go through it again to be emperor of 
the sun and moon. The weight of those robes! I thought I should 
have dropped when they loaded that crown on to me. And the 
‘famous holy oil they talked so much about was lanad: phew! 
The Archbishop must be nearly dead* his robes must have weighed 
a ton: they are stripping him still in the vestry. 

DtJNOis \dTily\ Your majesty should wear armor oftener. That 
would accustom you to heavy dressmg. 

CHAM-ES. Yes: the old j'lbe! Well, I am not gomg to wear 
armor: fighting is not my job. Where is The Maid? 

JOAN \coming forward between Charles and Bluebeard, andfaUtng 
on her knee} Sire: I have made you king: my work is done. I am 

going back to my father’s farm. 
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CHARLES \surprueeli but relieved^ Oh, are you^ Well, diat will 
be very nice. 

Joan nse ss deeply discouraeed 

CHARLES [contmuing heedkssly\ A healtliy life, you know. 
DiJNOis. But a dull one. 

BLUEBEARD. You Will find the petticoats tnpping you up after 
leaving diem off for so long. 

LA HIRE. You will miss the fighting. It*s a bad habit, but a 
grand one, and die hardest of all to break yourself of. 

CHARLES \anxiously\ Sull, we dont want you to stay if you 
would really rather go home. 

JOAN I loiow well that none of you will be sorry to 

see me go. [.SAfi turns her shoulder to Charles and walks past him 
to the more congenial neighborhood of Dunois and La Hire\. 

LA HIRE Well, I shall be able to swear when I want to. But 
I shall miss you at tunes. 

JOAN. La Hire: in spite of all ^ur sms and swears we shall 
meet in heaven, for I love you as I love Pitou, my old sheep 
dog. Pitou could kill a wolf. You will kill die English wolves 
until they go back to their country and become good dogs of 
God, wiU you not^ 

LA HIRE. You and I together: yes. 

JOAN. No: I shall last only a year from the beginning. 

ALL THE OTHERS. What* 

JOAN. I know It somehow. 

DUNOis Nonsense I 

JOAN. Jack: do you think you wdl be able to dnve them out? 
DUNOIS {wah quiet conviction] Yes: I shall drive them out. 
They beat us because we thought battles were tournaments and 
ransom markets. We played the fool while the goddams took 
war seriously. But I have learnt my lesson, and taken their 
measure. They have no roots here. I have beaten them before; 
and 1 shall beat diem a g^in. 

JOAN. You will not be cruel to them, Jack? 

^ois. The goddams will not yield to tender handling. We 
did not begm it. 
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JOAN \suddenl^ Jack: before I go home, let us take Paris. 

CHARLES \teTrijiei\ Oh no no. We shall lose everything we 
have gamed. Oh dont let us have any more fighting. We can 
make a very good treaty with the Duke of Burgundy. 

JOAN. Treaty! [She stamps with tmpatience\. 

CHARLES. Well, why not, now that I am crowned and anointed? 
Oh, that oil! 

The Archbishop conus from the vestry, andjoins the group between. 
Charles and Bluebeard. 

CHARLES. Archbishop: The Maid wants to start fighting again. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Have we ceased fighnng, then? Are we at 
peace? 

CHARLES. No: I suppose not; but let us be content with what 
we have done. Let us make a treaty. Our ludc is too good to 
last, and now is our chance to stop before it turns. 

JOAN. Luck! God has fought for us, and you call it luck! And 
you would stop while there are still Englishmen on this holy 
earth of dear France! 

THE ARCHBISHOP [stemlfr] Maid; the king addressed himself to 
me, not to you. You forget youreelf. You very often forget your- 
self. 

JOAN [unabashed^ and rather roughly\ Then speak, you; and 
tell him that it is not God’s will that he should take his hand from 
the plough. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. If I am not so glib with the name of God 
as you are, it is because I interpret His will with the authority 
of the Church and of my sacred office. When you first came you 
respected it, and would not have dared to speak as you are now 
speaking. You came clothed with die virtue of humility; and 
because God blessed your enterpnses accordingly, you have 
stained yourself with ffie sin of pride. The old Greek tragedy is 
rising among us. It is the chastisement of hubns. 

CHARLES. Yes: she thinks she knows better than everyone else. 

JOAN [distressed, but naively incapable of seeing the effect she is 
producing] But I do know better than any of you seem to. And 
I am not proud: I never speak unless I know I am right. 
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BLVEBEVRD)[exclahnmgj Ha Iia ! 

CHAKLES J together] (Just so. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. How do you kiiow you are nght^ 

JOAN. I always know. My voices — 

CHARLES. Oh, your voices, your voices. Wliy dont the voices 
come to me^ I am king, not you. 

JOAN. They do come to yo”, but you do not liear them. You 
have not sat in the field in ^e evening listening for them When 
the angelus nngs you cross yourself and have done with it; but 
if you prayed from your heart, and listened to the thrilling of 
die bells in die air after diey stop nnging, you would hear the 
voices as well as I do. [Tumtng brusquely from /i/m] But what 
voices do you need to tell you what die blacksmidi can tell you: 
that you must strike while die iron is hot^ I tell you we must 
make a dash at Compi^gne and relieve it as we relieved Orleans. 
Then Pans will open its gates; or if not, w'c will break dirough 

diem.^hat IS-VOUr crown WOrdl wifhnm; ymir rgpitnl> 

LA HIRE. That IS what I say too. We shall go dirough diem 
hke a red hot shot dirough a pound of butter. Wliat do* you say. 
Bastard? 

DUNOis If our cannon balls were all as hot as your head, and 
we had enough of them, we should conquer the eardi, no doubt. 
Pluck and impetuosity are good servants m war, but bad masters: 
they have delivered us into die hands of the Enghsh_every_rime 
-weJiave-trusted'Lu ilitiinr We never know when we are beaten: 
diat IS our great fault. 

JOAN. You never know when you are victorious, that is a 
worse i&ult. I shall have to make you carry looking-glasses in 
batrie to convince you that die English have not cut off all your 
noses You would have been besieged in Orleans still, you and 
your counals of war, if I had not made you attack. You should 
alwa}^ attack, and if you only hold on long enough the enemy 
will stop first You dont know how to begin a battle, and 
^ you dont know how to use your cannons. And I do. 

She squats dawn on die flags with crossed ankles^ poutmg, 

DUNois I know what you dunk of us, General Joan. 
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JOAN. Never mind that, Jack. Tell them what you think of 
me. 

DUNOis. I think diat God was on your side; for I have not 
forgotten how the wind dianged, and how our hearts changed 
when you came; and by my faith I shall never deny that it was 
in your sign that we conquered. But 1 tell you as a soldier that 
God is no man’s daily drudge, and no maid’s either. If you are 
worthy of it He will sometimes snatch you out of the jaws of 
death and set you on your feet agam; but that is all: once on 
your feet you must fi^t with all your might and all your craft. 
For He has to be fair to your aiemy too: dont forget that. Well, 
He set us on our feet through you at Orleans; and the glory of 
it has carried us through a few good battles here to the coronation. 
But if we presume on it further, and trust to God to do the work 
we should do ourselves, we shall be defeated; and serve us nght! 

JOAN. But — 

DUNOIS. Shi I have not finished. Do not think, any of you, 
diat these victones of ours were won without generalship. ]&ng 
Charles: you have said no word in your proclamations of my 
part in this campaign; and I make no complaint of that, for the 
people will run after The Maid and her miracles and not after 
the Bastard’s hard work finding troops for her and feeding them. 
But I know exactly how much God did for us through The Maid, 
and how much He left me to do by my own wits; and I tell you 
that your htde hour of miracles is over, and that from this time 
on he who pla)^ the war game best will win — if the luck is on 
his side. 

JOAN. Ah* if, if, if, if* If ifs and ans were pots and pans ihere’d 
be no need of tiiiers. [Rzst/iff impetxwuslf^ I tell you. Bastard, 
your art of war is no use, because your knights are no good for 
real War is only a game to them, like tenms and all 

iheir other games: they make rules as to what is fair and what is 
not fair, and heap armor on themselves and on their poor horses 
to keep’out the arrows; and when they fall they cant get up, and 
have to wait for their squires to come and lift them to arrange 
about the ransom with the man that has poked them off their 
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lorse. Cant you see that all the like of that is gone by and done 
vith^ What use is armor against gunpowder? And if it was, do 
^ou think men that are fighting for France and for God will 
>top to bargain about ransoms, as half your knights live by doing? 
No: they will fight to win, and they will give up their lives out 
3f their own hand into the hand of God when they go into 
batde, as I do. Common folks understand this. They cannot 
afford armor and cannot pay ransoms, but they followed me half 
n^ed into the moat and up the ladder and over die wall. With 
them It IS my life or dime, and God defend the right' You may 
shake your head. Jack; and Bluebeard may twirl his billygoat’s 
beard and cock his nose at me; but remember die day your 
knights and captains refused to follow me to attack the English 
at Orleans 1 You locked the gates to keep me in; and it was the 
townsfolk and the common people diat followed me, and forced 
the gate, and shewed you the way to figjit m earnest 

BLUEBEABD \offended\ Not content with being Pope Joan, you 
must be Caesar and Alexander as well. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Pndc Will have a fall, Joan. 

JOAN. Oh, never mind whether it is pnde or not: is it true^ 
IS It commonsense? 

LA HIRE It IS true. Half of us are afraid of having our handsome 
noses broken; and the odier half are out for paying off t hei r 
mortgages. Let her have her way, Dunois: she does not know 
everythmg, but she has got hold of the nght end of the sack. 
Fighung is not what it was, and those who know least about it 
often make the best job of it. 

DUNOIS I know all that I do not fi^t in the old way. I have 
learnt the lesson of Agincourt, of Poiaers and Crecy. I know 
how many hves any move of mine will cost, and if the move is 
worth the cost I m^e it and pay the cost But Joan never counts 
me cost at all: she goes ahead and trusts to God* she thinVc she 
hM God m her pocket. Up to now she has had the numbers on her 
side; and she has won. But I know Joan; and I see that some day 
she will go ahead when she has only ten men to do the work of 
a hundred. And then she will find that God is on the side of the 
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big battalions. She will be taken by the enemy. And die lucky 
man that makes die capture will receive ^teen thousand pounds 
from the Earl of Ou aree k. 

JOAN [flattered] Sixteen thousand pounds! Eh, laddie^ have 
they offered that for me.^ There cannot be so much money m the 
world. 

DUNOis. There is, in England. And now tell me, all of you, 
which of you will lift a finger to save Joan once the English 
have got her.^ I speak first, for the army. The day after she has 
been dragged from her horse by a goddam or a Burgundian, 
and he is not struck dead: the day after she is locked m a dungeon, 
and the bars and bolts do not fly open at the toudi of St Peter’s 
angel: the day when the enemy finds out diat she is as vulner- 
able as I am and not a bit more mvinable, she will not be worth 
the hfe of a single soldier to us; and I will not nsk that life, 
much as I chensh her as a companion-in-arms. 

JOAN. I dont blame you, Jack* you are nght. I am not worth 
one soldier’s life if God lets me be beaten; but France may think 
me worth my mnsom after what God has done for her thtvu^ 
me. 

CHARLES. I tell you I have no money; and this coronation, 
which IS all your fault, has cost me the last farthing X can 
borrow. 

JOAN. The Church is ncher than you. I put my trust m the 
Church. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Woman; they will drag you through the 
streets, and bum you as a witch. 

JOAN [run/un^ to Aim] Oh, my lord, do not say that. It is 
impossible. I a witch! 

the archbishop. Peter Cauchon knows his business. The 
Umversity of Pans has burnt a woman for saying that what 
you have done was well done, and according to God? 

JOAN [iewddered] But why? What sense is there in it? What 
I have done is Bccording to God. They could not bum a woman 
for speabng the truth. 

the archbishop. They did 
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JOAN. But you know diat she was speaking the truth. You 
would not let them burn me. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. How could I prevent them? 

JOAN. You would speak m the name of the Church. You are 
a great prmce of the Church. I would go anywhere with your 
blessmg to protect me. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. I have no blessing for you while you are 
proud and disobedient. 

JOAN. Oh, why will you go on saymg things like that^ I am 
not proud and disobedient. I am a poor girl, and so ignorant 
that I do not know A from B. How could 1 be proud^ And how 
can you say that I am disobedient when I alwa}^ obey my voices, 
because diey come from God. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. The voice of God on earth is the voice of 
the Church Mihtant, and all die voices that come to you are 
the edb.oes of your own wilfulness. 

JOAN. It is not true. 

THE ARCHBISHOP \jlMshng angrdy\ You tell the Archbishop 
in his cathedral that he hes, and yet you say you are not proud 
and disobedient. 

JOAN. I never said you hed It was you that as good as said 
my voices hed When have they ever hed^ If you will not believe 
m them: even if they are only the echoes of ray own common- 
sense, are they not always nght^ and are not your earthly counsels 
always wrong^ 

THE ARCHBISHOP \ynd^iantl^ It is waste of tune admo nishing 
you. 

caASSJss. It always comes back to the same thing. She is right, 
and everyone else is,^m)ng. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Take diis as your last warning If you perish 
through setting your pnvate judgment above the instructions of 
your spiritual chrec^rs, the Oibph disowns you, and leaves you 
to whatever fate your presumption may bnng upon you The 
Bastard has told you that if you persist m setting up your military 
conceit above the counsels of your commanders — ■ 

DUNOis [tnterjposojgl To put it quite exacdy, if you attempt to 
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relieve the garrison in Compiegne without the same superiority 
in numbers you had at Orleans — 

THE ARCHBISHOP. The army will disown you, and will not 
rescue you. And His Majesty die King has told you that the 
throne has not the means of ransoming you. 

CHARLES. Not a penny. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. You Stand alone: absolutely alone, trusting 
to your own conceit, your own ignorance, your own headstrong 
presumption, your own impiety m hiding all these sms under the 
cloak of a trust in God. When you pass through these doors into 
the sunlight, die crowd will dlieer you. They will bring you their 
litde children and their invalids to heal: they will kiss your hands 
and feet, and do what they can, poor simple souls, to turn your 
head, and madden you with the self-confidence that is leading 
you to your destruction. But you will be none the less alone: they 
cannot save you. We and we only can stand between you and the 
stake at which our enemies have burnt that wretched woman in 
Paris. 

JOAN \her e^es skyward\ I have better friends and better counsel 
than yours. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. I See that I am speaking m vain to a hardened 
heart. You reject our protection, and are determined to turn us 
all against you. In future, then, fend for yourself; and if you £ai\, 
God have mercy on your soul. 

DUNOis. That is the truth, Joan. Heed it. 

JOAN. Where would you all have been now if I had heeded 
diat sort of trulh.^ There is no help, no counsel, in any of you. 
Yes: I am alone on earth: I have always been alone. My father 
told my brothers to drown me if I would not stay to mind his 
sheep while France was bleedmg to death: Fiance might pensh 
if only our lambs were safe. I thought France would have friends 
at the court of the kmg of France, and I find only wolves fighting 
for pieces of her poor tom body. I thought God would have 
friends everywhere, because He is the friend of everyone; and in 
mv innocence I believed that you who now cast me out would 
be like strong towers to keep harm from me. But I am wiser now; 
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and nobody is any die worse for being wiser. Do not think you 
can frighten me by telling me diat I am alone. France is alone; 
and God is alone, and what is my loneliness before the loneliness 
of my country and my God^ I see now diat die loneliness of God 
IS His strength what would He be if He listened to your jealous 
htde counsels^ Well, my lonelmess shall be my strength too, it is 
better to be alone with God: His fhendship will not fail me, nor 
His counsel, nor His love. In H^ strength I will dare, and dare, 
and dare, unul I die. I will go out now to the common people, 
and let the love m their eyes comfort me for the hate in yours. 
You will all be glad to see me burnt, but if I go through the fire 
I shall go through it to their hearts for ever and ever. And so, 
Dod be with me' 

She goes from thAm. Th^ stare after her m glum silence for a 
moment. Then GtUes de Rats twirls his heard. 

BLUEBEAM). You know, the woman is quite impossible. I dont 
dislike her, really; but what are you to do with such a character? 

DUNOis. As God is my judge, if she fell into the Loire I would 
jump m m full armor to fish her out. But if she plays die fool at 
Compi^gne, and gets caught^ I must leave her to her doom. 

LA HIRE. Then you had better chain me up, for I could follow 
her to hell when Ae spirit rises m her like diat. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. She disturbs my judgment too; there is a 
jdamgCTOus_power m her outburst But die pit is open at her feet; 
Md for good or evil we cannot turn her from it. 

CHARLES If only she would keep quiet, or go homel 

Tht^ follow her dispiritedly. 
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Rouen, May 143 1. A great stone hall in the castle, arranged 

for a trtal-at-law, but not a trial-by-jury, the court bemg the Bishop* s 
court with the Inquisition participating: hence there are two raised 
chairs side Inside for the Bishop and the Inquisitor as judges. Rows 
of chairs radiating from them at an obtuse angle are for the canons, 
the doctors of law and theology, and the Dominican monks, who act 
as assessors. In the angle is a table for ike scribes, with stools. There 
is also a heaty rough wooden stool for the prisoner. All these are at 
the inner end of the hall. The further end is open to the courtyard 
through a row of arches. The court is shielded from the weather ly 
screens and curtains. 

Looking down the great haUjrom the middle of the inner end, the 
judicial chairs and scribes* table are to the right. The prisoner* s stool 
is to the left. There are arched doors right and left. It is a fine sun- 
shiny May morning. 

Warwick comes m through the arched doorway on the judges* side, 
followed by his page. 

THE PAGE \pertly\ I suppose your lordship is aware that we 
have no business here. This is an ecclesiastical court, and we are 
only the secular arm. 

WARWicac. I am aware of that fact. Will it please your im- 
pudence to find the Bishop of Beauvais for me, and give him a 
hint that he can have a word with me here before the trial, if he 
wishes? 

THE PAGE \gping[ Yes, my lord. 

WARWICK. And mind you behave yourself. Do not address 
him as Pious Peter. 

THE PAGE. No, my lord. I shall be kind to him, because, when 
The Maid is brought in. Pious Peter will have to pick a peck of 

pickled pepper. » n 

Cauchon enters through the same door with a Dominican monk 

-and a canon, the latter cartymg a^f. \ 

thTpage. The Right Reverb his lordship the Bishop of 
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Beauvais. And two other reverend gentlemen. 

WARWICK. Get outj and see that we are not interrupted. 

THE PAGE. Right, my lord \he vamshes amly[. 

CAUCHON. I wish your lordship good-morrow. 

WARWICK. Good-morrow to your lordship. Have I had the 
pleasure of meeting your fnends before^ I dunk not. 

CAUCHON \tntroJuaT^ the monk^ who ts on kts nghi\ This, my 
lord, is Brother John Lemaitrc, of the order of St Dommic He 
is acting as deputy for the Cluef Inquisitor mto the evil of heresy 
in France. Brother John: the Earl of Warwick. 

WARWICK. Your Reverence is most welcome. We have no In- 
quisitor in England, unfortunately; though we miss him gready, 
especially on occasions like the present. 

The Inqumtor smiles patiently, and hows. He ts a mtld elderly 
gentleman, but has evident reserves of authjonty and firmness. 

CAUCHON \mtroducmg the Canon, who ts on hts lefi\ This gende- 
man is Canon John D’Estwe^ of the Chapter of Bayeux. He is 
acting as Promoter. 

WARWICK. Promoter? 

CAUCHON Prosecutor, you would call him m avil law. 
WARWICK. Ah! prosecutor. Quite, quite. I am very glad to 
make your acquaintance. Canon D’Estivet. 

IXEsdyet bows. \He is on the youn g side of middle age, well 
mannered, but yulpm e beneath his ^enm \. 

WARWICK. May I ask what stage the proceedings have reached? 
It is now more than lune months smce *^6 Maid was captured 
at Comp i^gne by .the Buigundians. It is fully four months smce I 
bought her from the Burgundians for a very handsome sum, 
solely that she might be brought to justice. It is very nearly three 
months since I dehvered her up to you, my Lord Bishop, as a 
person suspected of heresyT bfay I suggest that you are taking a 
rather unconsaonable'time to make up your mintis about a very 
plam case? Is this trial never gomg to end? 

THE INQUISITOR \smiltr^ It has not yet begun, my lord. 

WARWICK. Not yet begun! Why, you have been at it eleven 
weeks! 
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CAUCfiON. We Imvc not been idle, my lord. We have held 
fifteen exammations of Tiie Maid: six public and nine private. 

THC INQUISITOR \always patiently smtling] You see, my lord, I 
have been present at only two of dicse examinations. TJiey were 
proceedings of the Bishop’s court solely, and not of the Holy 
Office. I have only just decided to associate myself— -that is, to 
associate die Holy Inquisition — ^widi the Bishop’s court. I did 
not at first think diat this was a case of heresy at all. I regarded 
ft as a political case, and The Maid as a prisoner of war. But having 
now been present at two of the examinations, I must admit that 
diis seems to be one of die gravest cases of heresy within my ex- 
perience. Tliereforc everydiing is now in order, and we proceed 
to trial this morning. \He moves towards the judicial chairs]. 

CAUCiiON. This moment, if your lordship’s convenience allows. 

WARWICK [graciously] Well, that is good news, gentlemen. I 
Will not attempt to conceal from you diat our patience was be- 
coming strained. 

CAUCHON. So I gathered from die threats of your soldiers to 
drown those of our people who favor The Maid. 

WARWICK. Dear me! At all events their intentions were 
friendly to you, my lord. 

CAUCHON [sternly] 1 hope not. I am determined that die woman 
shall have a fair hearing. Die justice of the Church is not a 
mockery, my lord. 

THE INQUISITOR [returning] Never has there been a fairer ex- 
amination witliin my expenence, my lord. The Maid needs no . 
lawyers to take her part: she will be tned by her most faithful 
fnends, all ardendy desirous to save her soul from p^dmon. ' 

d’estivet. Sir: I am die Promoter; and it has been my painful 
duty to present the case against the girl, but believe me, I would 
dirow up my case today and hasten to her defence if I did not 
know that men far my supenors m leammg and piety, m elo- 
quence and persuasiveness, have been sent to reason with her, to 
^plain to her the danger she is running, and the ease widi which 
she may avoid it. [Suddenly bursting into forensic eloquence, to the 
disgust of Cauchon and the Inquisitor, who have listened to him so 
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J&r with patrora:(tng approvat[ Men have dared to say that we are 
acting from hate, but God is our witness that they lie. Have we 
tortured her'* No. Have we ceased to eidiort her; to implore her 
to have pity on herself; to come to the bosom of her Church as 
an emng but beloved duld? Have we — 

CAUCHON \mterruptmg dnl^ Take care, Canon. All that you 
say IS true; but if you make his lordship beheve it 1 will not 
answer for your life, and hardly for my own. 

WARWICK [dbprecaor^, hut by no means denying Oh, my lord, 
you are very hard on us poor English. But we certainly do not 
share your pious desire to save The Maid: m fact I tell you now 
plainly that her death is a politick necessity which I regret but 
cannot help. If the Cburdi lets her go — 

CAUCHON [mth fierce and menacmg pndd[ If the Church lets 
her go, woe to the man, were he the Emperor him s elf, who dares 
lay a fmger on her! The Church is not subject to political neces- 
sity, my lord. 

THE INQUISITOR \mteTposmg smoothly\ You need have no 
anxiety about the result^ my lord. You have an mvinable ally in 
the matter* one who is far more determmed than you that she 
shall bum. 

WARWICK. And who is this very convement partisan, may I 
ask^ 

THE INQUISITOR. The Maid hersel£ Unless you put a ^^!. in 
her mouth you cannot prevent her from convic ting herself ten 
tunes over every time she opei» it. , 

d’estivet. That is perfectiy tme, my lord. My hair bnsdes on 
my head when I hear so young a creature utter such hlasphRimps- 
WARWiCK. Well, by all means do your best for her if you ate 
Quite sure it will be of no avail \JLooking hard at I 

should be sorry to have to act without die blessing of the Church. 

CAUCHON \mtk a mixture of lynical adtmratton and coniempi\ 
And yet they say Englishmen are hypocntes* You play for 
your side, my lord, even at the penl of your soul. I cannot but 
admire such devotion, but I dare not go so fer mjraelf. I fear 
damnation. 
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WARWICK. If we feared anydimg we could never govern Eng- 
land, my lord. Shall I send your people in to you.^* 

CAUCHON. Yes: it will be very good of your lordslup to with- 
draw and allow the court to assemble. 

Warwick turns on hxs heel^ and goes out throt^h the courtyard, 
Cauchon takes one of the judicial seats; and D'Estivet sits at the 
scribes* table^ studying his brief. 

CAUCHON \casuaUy^ as he makes himself comfortable\ What 
scoundrels these English nobles are! 

THE INQUISITOR \taking the other judicial chair on CauchorCs 
lefi\ All secular power makes men scoundrels. They are not 
trained for die work; and they have not the Apostohc Succession. 
Our own nobles are just as bad. 

The Bishops assessors hurry into the hall^ headed by Chaplain de 
Stogumber and Canon de Courcelles^ ayoung priest of 30 The scribes 
sit at the table, leaving a chair vacant opposite IXEstivet. Some of 
the assessors take their seats' others stand chatttr^, waiting for the 
proceedings to begui formally. De Stogumber, aggrieved and ob- 
stinate, will not take his seat* neither will the Canon, who stands on 
his right. 

CAUCHON. Good morning, Master de Stogumber. [To the Jn- 
quxsitor\ Chaplam to the Cardinal of England. 

THE CHAPLAIN [correcting hwn\ Of Winchester, my lord. I have 
to make a protest^ my lord. 

CAUCHON. You make a great many. 

the chaplain. I am not without support; my lord. Here is 
Master de Courcelles, Canon of Pans, who assoaates himself 
with me in my protest. 

cauchon. Well, what'is the matter.^* 

the chaplain \sulkdy\ Speak you. Master de Courcelles, smce 
I do not sppTw to enjoy his lordship’s confidence. [He sits down m 
dudgeon next to Cauchon, on his nghi\. 

courcelles. My lord: we have been at great pains to draw up 
an indictment of The Maid on sixty-four counts. We are now told 
that diey have been reduced, without consulting us. 

the TOUISITOR. Master de Courcelles: I am the culprit. I am 
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overwhelmed with admiration for the zeal displayed in your 
sjxty-four counts, but m accusing a heretic, as in other things, 
enou^ IS enough. Also you must remember that all the members 
of the court are not so subtle and profound as you, and that some 
of your very great leanung might appear to them to be very 
great nonsense. Therefore I have thou^t it well to have your 
sixty-four articles cut down to twelve — 

COURCELLES \thunderstruc1i\ TwelveUI 

THE INQUISITOR. Twelvc Will, believe me, be quite enough for 
your purpose. 

THE CHAPLAIN. But some of the most important points have 
been reduced almost to nothing. For instance. The Maid has 
actually that the blessed saints Margaret and Cathenne, 

and the holy Archangel Michael, spoke to her m French. That is 
a vital point. 

THE INQUISITOR. You think, doubtless, that they should have 
spoken m Latin^ 

CAUCHON. No* he thinks they should have spoken in English. 
THE CHAPLAIN. Naturally, my lord. 

THE INQUISITOR Well, as we are all here agreed, I think, that 
these voices of The Maid are the voices of evil spirits tempting 
her to her damnation, it would not be very courteous to you, 
Master de Stogumber, or to the Kmg of England, to assume that 
English is the devil’s native language. So let it pass. The matter 
is not wholly oimtted from the twelve articles. Pray take your 
places, gentlemen, and let us proceed to busmess. 

AU who have not uJtm their seats, do so. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Well, I protest That is all. 

COURCELLES I think It hard that all our work should go for 
nothing. It is only another eirample of the diabolical mfluence 
which this woman exerases over the court. \He takes his chair, 
which IS on the Chaphwis ngh^. 

CAUCHON. Do you suggest that I am under diabohcal influence? 
COURCELLES. I Suggest nothmg, my lord. But it seems to me 
that there is a conspiracy here to hush u p_ the fret that The Maid 
stole the Bishop of Senhs’s horse. 
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CAUCHON \keepmg his temper with difficult This is not a police 
court. Are we to waste our time on such rubbish.^ 

COURCELLES [rising, shocked\ My lord: do you call die Bishop’s 
horse rubbish.^ 


THE INQUISITOR \blandly\ Master de Courcelles: The Maid 
alleges that she paid handsomely for the Bishop’s horse, and 
that if he did not get the money the fault was not hers. As that 
may be true, the point is one on which The Maid may well be 
acquitted. 

COURCELLES. Yes, if It Were an ordinary horse. But the Bishop’s 
horse I how can she be acquitted for that.^ \He sits down again, be- 
wildered and dtscouraged\ 

THE INQUISITOR. I Submit to you, with great respect^ that if we 
persist m trying The Maid on trumpery issues on which we may 
have to declare her innocent^ she may escape us on the great 
main issue of heresy, on which she seems so far to msist on her 
own guilt. I will ask you, therefore, to say nothing, when The 
Maid IS brought before us, of these stealmgs of horses, and danc- 
ings round fairy trees with the village children, and prayings at 
haunted wells, and a dozen other things which you were dili- 
gendy inquiring into until my amval. There is not a village girl 
in France against whom you could not prove such dimgs: they 
all dance round haunted trees, and pray at magic wells. Some of 
them would steal the Pope’s horse if they got the chance. Heresy, 
gentlemen, heresy is the charge we have to try. The detection 
and suppression of heresy is my peculiar busmess: I am here as an 
inquisitor, not as an ordinary magistrate. Suck to the heresy, 
gendemen; and leave the other matters alone. 

CAUCHON. I may say that we have sent to the girl’s village to 
make inquiries about her.^ and there is practically nodung serious 


against her. 

the chaplain Nothing senous, my lord— 

coOBOEUAts The feny tree no^ 

CAUCHON [out of patience] Be silent, gendemen; or speak one at 


a time. 
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CourceUes collapses into his chair^ mtinadated. 

THE CHAPLAIN \siiJhdy resuming his seai\ That is what The 
Maid said to us last Fnday. 

CAUCHON. I wish you had followed her counsel, sir. When I 
say nodung senous, I mean nothmg that men of suffiaendy large 
mind to conduct an mquny like this would consider senous. 1 
agree with my colleague die Inquisitor that it is on the count of 
heresy that we must proceed. 

LAD VENp \ayoui^ hut ascettcally fine-drmvn Dominican who is 
sitting n^ CourceUes, on its nghi[ But is there any great harm in 
the girl’s heresy^ Is it not merely her simplicity^ Many saints have 
said as much as Joan. 


THE INQUISITOB. \^opping hts hlondness and s^eakmg very 
grweh^ Brother Martm: if you had seen what I have seen of 
heresy, you would not dunk it a hght dung even m its most ap- 
parendy harmless and even lovable and pious origms. Heresy 
begins with people who are to aU appearance better than dieur 
neighbors. A gende and pious girl, or a young man who has 
obeyed the command of our Lord by givmg all his riches to the 


poor, and putting on the garb of poverty, the hfe of austerity, and 
die rule of humility and chanty, may be the founder of a heresy 
that will wreck bodi Church and Empire if not ruthlessly stamped 
out m tune. The records of the holy hiquisition are full of his- 
tones we dare not give to the world, because they are beyond the 
behef of honest men and innoc^t women, 3 ret diey all began 
with samdy simpletons. I have seen this agam and agam Mark 
what I say* the woman who quarrels with her cdothes, and puts 
on the dress of a man, is like the man who dirows off his furi 


gown and dresses like John the Baptist: diey are followed, as! 
surely as the ni^t follows the day, by bands of wild women and 
men who refuse to wear any dodies at all. When maids will 
neither marry nor take regular vows, and men reject marriage 
and exalt dieir lusts mto divine mspirations, then, as surely as the 
summer follows the spnng, they begin with polygamy, and end 
“y Heresy at first seems mnocent and even laudable, but 
It ends in such a monstrous horror of uimatural wickedness that? 
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the most tcndei -hearted among you, if you saw it at work as I 
have seen it, would clamor against the mercy of tlie Church in 
dealing with it. For two hundred years the Holy Office has striven 
with diese diabolical madnesses; and it knows that they begin 
always by vain and ignorant persons setting up their own judg- 
ment against the Church, and taking it upon themselves to be the 
interpreters of God’s will. You must not fall into the common 
error of mistaking these simpletons for liars and hypocntes. They 
believe honesdy and sincerely that their diabolical inspiration is 
divine. Therefore you must be on your guard against your 
natural compassion. You are all, I hope, merciful men: how else 
could you have devoted your lives to the service of our gentle 
Savior? You are going to see before you a young girl, pious and 
chaste; for 1 must tell you, gendemen, diat the things said of her 
by our English friends are supported by no evidence, whilst there 
is abundant testimony that her excesses have been excesses of 
religion and charity and not of worldliness and wantonness. This 
girl IS not one of ffiose whose hard features are the sign of hard 
hearts, and whose brazen looks and lewd demeanor condemn 
them before they are accused. The devilish pnde that has led 
her into her present penl has left no mark on her countenance. 
Strange as it may seem to you, it has even left no mark on her 
character outside those speaal matters in which she is proud; so 
that you will see a diabolical pnde and a natural humility seated 
side by side in the selfsame soul. Therefore be on your guard. 
God forbid that I should tell you to harden your hearts; for her 
punishment if we condemn her will be so cruel diat we should 
forfeit our own hope of divine mercy were there one grain of 
malice against her m our hearts. But if you hate cruelty— and if 
any man here does not hate it I command him on his soul’s sal- 
vation to qmt this holy court— I say, if you hate cruelty, remem- 
ber that nothing is so cruel in its consequences as the toleration 
of heresy. Remember also that no court of law can be so cruel as 
die common people are to those whom they suspect of heresy. 
The heretic in the hands of the Holy Office is safe from violence, 
assured of a feir trial, and cannot suffer death, even when guilty, 
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if repentance follows sin Innumerable lives of heretics have been 
saved because the Holy Office has taken them out of the hands of 
the people, and because the people have yielded them up, know- 
mg that the Holy Office would deal with them. Before the Holy 
Inquisition existed, and even now when its officers are not widun 
reach, the unfortunate wretch suspected of heresy, perhaps quite 
Ignorantly and unjustly, is stoned, tom m pieces, drowned, 
burned m his'house with all his innocent children, without a tnal, 
i^hiiym, unbuned save as a dog is buned: all of them deeds 
hateful to God and most cmel to man. Gentlemen: I am compas- 
sionate by nature as well as by my profession; and though the 
work I have to do may seem caxiel to those who do not know how 
much more cruel it would be to leave it undone, I would go to 
the stake myself sooner than do it if I did not know its righteous- 
ness, Its necessity, its essential mercy. I ask you to address your- 
self to this tnal m that conviction. Anger is a bad counsellor: cast 
out anger. Pity is sometimes worse: cast out pity. But do not cast 
out mercy. Remember only that justice comes first Have you 
anyihmg to say, my lord, before we proceed to trial? 

CAtJC3ioN. You have spoken for me, and spoken better thg n I 
could. I do not see how any sane man could disagree with a word 
that has fallen from you But this I will add. The exude hpr pg ^ pg 
of which you have told us are homble; but their horror is like 
that of the blach death: they rage for a while and then die out^ 
because sound and sensible men wdl not under any matement be 
reconaled to nakedness and mcest and polygamy and the IiItp 
But we ate confronted today throughout Europe with a heresy 
that IS spreadmg among men not weak m mmd nor diseased m 
brain: nay, the stronger the mmd, the more obstinate the heretic. 
It IS neiiher discredited by fantastic extremes nor corrupted by 
the common lusts of the fiesh, but i^ too, sets up the private judg- 
ment of the smgle emng mortal against the considered wisdom 
and expenence of the Church. The mi^ty structure of Catholic 
Chnstra^^ will never be shaken by n^^madmen or by the 
sms of Moab and Ammon But it may be betrayed from within, 
and brought to barbarous rum and desolation, by this arch heresy 
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which the English Commander calls Protestantism. 

THE ASSESSORS \whisperm^ Protestantism > What was diat? 
What does tlie Bishop mean? Is it a new lieresy? The English 
Commander, he said. Did you ever hear of Protestantism? etc., 
etc. 

CAUCHON \conttnum^ And that reminds me. What provision 
has die Earl of Warwick made for the defence of the secular arm 
should The Maid prove 
pity her? 

THE CHAPLAIN. Have no fear on that score, my lord. The noble 
earl has eight hundred men-at-arms at die gates. She will not slip 
through our English fingers even if the whole city be on her side. 

CAUCHON \revolted\ Will you not add, God grant that she 
repent and purge her sm? 

THE CHAPLAIN. That does not seem to me to be consistent; but 
of course I agree with your lordship. 

CAUCHON [giving Mm up with a shrug of contempi\ The court 
sits. 

THE INQUISITOR. Let the accused be brought in. 

LADVENU [cutting]^ The accused. Let her be brought in. 

Joan, chained by the ankles, is brought in through the arched door 
behind the prisoner's stool by a guard of Enghsh soldiers. With them 
is the Executioner and his assistants. They lead her to the prisoners 
stool, and place themselves behmd it after taking off her chain. She 
wears a pagis black suit. Her long imprisonment and the strain of 
the examinations which have preceded the trial have left their mark 
on her, but her vitali^ still holds * she confronts the court unabashed. 
Without a trace of the awe which their formal solemnity seems to 
require for the complete success of its impressiveness. 

THE INQUISITOR \kmdly\ Sit down, Joan. [She sits on the 
prisoner's stool]. You look very pale today. Are you not well? 

JOAN. Thank you kindly: I am well enough. But die Bishop 
sent me some carp ; and it made me ill. ; U''- 

CAUCHON. I am sorry. I told them to see that it was fresh. 

JOAN You meant to be good to me, I know; but it is a fish that 
does not agree with me. The Enghsh thought you were trying to 
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poison me — 

CAUCHON Ir , T^What! 

THE CHAPLAIN ^ (No, my lord. 

JOAN [contmuaiff] They are determined that I shall be burnt as 
a witch, and they sent their doctor to cure me; but he was for- 
bidden to bleed me because the silly people believe that a witch’s 
witchery leaves her if she is bled; so he only called me filthy 
names. Why do you leave me m the hands of the English^ I 
should be m the hands of the Church. And why must I be chamed 
by the feet to a log of wood? Are you afraid I will fly away? 

d’esttvet Woman: it is not for you to question the 

court: It is for us to question you. 

couRCELLES. When you were left unchained, did you not try to 
escape by jumping from a tower sixty feet hi^^ If you cannot fly 
like a witch, how is it that you are still ahve^ 

JOAN. I suppose because he tower was not so hi^ then. It has 
grown higher every day smce you began asking me questions 
about It. 

d’estivet. Why did you jump from the tower? 

JOAN. How do you know that I jumped^ 
d’esttvet. You were found lymg m the moat. Why did you 
leave the tower'* 

JOAN. Why would anybody leave a prison if they could get 
out^ 

d’estivet. You tned to escape^ 

JOAN. Of course I did; and not for he first time eiher. If you 
leave he door of he cage open he bird will fly out. 

D ESTTVCT That is a confession of heresy. I call he 

attention of he court to it. 

JOAN. Heresy, he calls it! Am I a heretic because I tty to escape 
from prison^ 

d’estivet. Assuredly, if you are in he hands of he Church, 
and you wilfully take yourself out of its hands, you are deserting 
he Church, and hat is heresy. 

JC5AN It is great nonsense. Nobody could be such a fool as to 
think that. 
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d’estivet. You hear, my lord, how I am reviled in the execu- 
tion of my duty by this woman. [He sits down indignantly^. 

CAUCHON. I have warned you before, Joan, that you are doing 
yourself no good by diese pert answers. 

JOAN. But you will not talk sense to me. 1 am reasonable if you 
will be reasonable. 

THE INQUISITOR [mterposit^ This is not yet in order. You 
forget^ Master Promoter, diat the proceedings have not been 
formally opened. The time for questions is after she has sworn 
on the Gospels to tell us the whole truth. 

JOAN. You say this to me every ume. I have said again and 
again that I will tell you all that concerns this tnal. But I cannot 
tell you the whole truth: God does not allow the whole truth to 
be told. You do not understand it when I tell it. It is an old sa 3 ang 
that he who tells too much truth is sure to be hanged. I am weary 
of this argument: we have been over it mne times already. I have 
sworn as much as I will swear; and I will swear no more. 

COURCELLES. My lord.* she should be put to the torture. 

THE INQUISITOR. You hear, Joan? That is what happens to die 
obdurate. Think before you answer. Has she been shewn the 
instruments? 

THE EXECUTIONER. They are ready, my lord. She has seen 
them. 

JOAN. If you tear me limb from limb until you separate my 
soul from my body you will get nothing out of me beyond what 
I have told you. What more is there to tell that you could under- 
stand? Besides, I cannot bear to be hurt; and if you hurt me I will 
say anything you like to stop the pain. But I will take it all back 
afterwards; so what is the use of it^ 

LADVENU. There is much in that. We should proceed mera- 

fiilly. 

COURCELLES. But the torture is customary. 

the INQUISITOR. It must not be apphed wantonly. If the ac- 
cused will confess voluntarily, then its use cannot be justified. 

COURCELLES. But this IS unusual and irregular. She refuses to 

pice the oath. 
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LADVENU \dugusted\ Do you want to torture die girl for die 
mere pleasure of it^ 

COURCELLES \bewildered\ But it is not a pleasure. It is die law. 

It IS customary. It is al\iaj's done. 

THE INQUISITOR. That IS not so, Master, except when die in- 
quiries are carried on by people who do not know dicir legal 
business. 

COURCELLES. But die woman is a heretic. I assure you it is 
always done. 

CAUCHON \de^ively\ It will not be done today if it is not neces- 
sary. Let there be an end of diis. I will not have it said diat we 
proceeded on forced confessions. We have sent our best preachers 
and doctors to diis woman to exhort and implore her to save her 
soul and body from die fire: we shall not now send die execu- 
tioner to thrust her into it. 

COURCELLES. Your lordsliip is merciful, of course. But it is a 
great responsibility to depart from die usual practice. 

JOAN. Thou art a rare noodle, Master. Do what was done last 
time IS diy rule, eh^ 

COURCELLES Thou wanton: dost diou dare call me 

noodle? 

THE INQUISITOR. Patience, Master, patience: I fear you will 
soon be only too terribly avenged. 

COURCELLES \nmtter^ Noodle_indeed> \He sits dowrty much dis- 
contented], ' ' N* * 

THE INQUISITOR. Meanwhile, let us not be moved by die rough 
side of a shepherd lass’s tongue. 

JOAN. Nay. I am no shepherd lass, though 1 have helped widi ' 
the sheep like anyone else. I will do a lady’s work in the house — 
spin or weave — against any woman in Rouen. 

THE INQUISITOR This IS not a time for vanity, Joan. You stand 
in great peril. 

JOAN. I know It: layel not.been punishedjTqr my vanity? If I 
h ad n o^wom my do^ of goldjsurcoat in batde like a fool, diat 
Burgundian soldier would never have pulled me backwaids off 
my horse, and I should not have been here. 
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THE CHAPLAIN. If you are so clever at woman’s work why do 
you not stay at home and do it? 

JOAN. There are plenty of other women to do it; but there is 
nobody to do my work. 

CAUCHON. Come! we are wasting time on tndes. Joan: I am 
going to put a most solemn question to you. Take care how you 
answer, for your life and salvation are at stake on it. Will you for 
all you have said and done, he it good or bad, accept the judg- 
ment of God’s Church on earth? More especially as to the acts 
and words that are imputed to you in this trial by the Promoter 
here, will you submit your case to the inspired interpretation of 
the Church Militant? 

JOAN. I am a faithful child of the Church. I will obey the 
Church — 

CAUCHON \hope,fiJly kanmg forward^ You will? 

JOAN. — ^provided it does not command anything impossible. 

Cauchon sinks back m hts chair with a heavy sigh. The Inquisitor 
purses his Ups and frowns. Ladvenu shakes his head pitifully. 

d’estivet. She imputes to the Church the error and folly of 
commanding the impossible. 

JOAN. If you command me to declare that all diat I have done 
and said, and all the visions and revelations I have had, were not 
from God, then that is impossible: I will not declare it for any- 
thing in the world. What God made me do I will never go back 
on; and what He has commanded or shall command I will not 
fail to do in spite of any man ahve. That is what I mean by im- 
possible. And in case the Church should bid me do anything con- 
trary to the command I have from God, I will not consent to it, 
no matter what it may be. 

the assessors {shocked and indignant] Oh! The Church con- 
trary to God > What do you say now^* Flat heresy. This is beyond 


everything, etc., etc. 

d’estivet {throwing down his brief] My lord: do you need any- 
thing more than this? u u .. 1. • 

cauchon Woman: you have said enough to bum ten heretics. 
WJl you not be wamed? Wm not understand? 
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THE INQUISITOR. If the Church Militant tells you that your 
revelations and visions are sent by the devil to tempt you to your 
damnation, will you not believe that the Churdi is wiser than 
you^ 

JOAN. I believe that God is wiser than I; and it is His commands 
that I will do. All the things that you call my cnmes have come 
to me by the command of God. I say that I have done diem by 
the order of God. it is impossible for me to say anydiing else. If 
any Churdiman sa 3 rs the contrary 1 shall not mind him: I shall 
mmd God alone, whose command I always follow. 

LADVENU [pleading with her urgently You do not know what 
you are saying, duld. Do you want to kill yourself? Listen Do 
you not beheve that you are sub)ect to the Churcli of God on 
earth? 


JOAN Yes. When have I ever denied it? 

LADVENU. Good. That means, does it not^ that you are subject 
to our Lord the Pope, to the cardmals, the archbishops, and die 
bishops for whom his lordship stands here today? 

JOAN. God must be served first. 

d’estivet. Then your voices command you not to submit 
yourself to the Church Mihtant? 


JOAN. My voices do not tell me to disobey the Church, but God 
n^t be served first 

'^ucHON. And you, and not the Church, are to be the judge? 
JOAN. What other judgment can I judge by but my own? 
the assessors \scandah!{edl\ Oh* [2%^ cannot find words\. 
CAUCHON. Out of your own mouth you have condemned your- 
self. We have striven for your salvation to die verge of sinning 
Durselves: we have opened the door to you again and agam; and 
you have shut it m our feces and in the face of God. Dare you 
pretend, after what you have said, that you are in a state of grace? 

JOAN If I am no^ may God bnng me to it: if I am, may God 
keep me in it* 


LADVENU. That IS a very good reply, my lord. 

couRCELLEs Were you in a state of grace when you stole die 
Bishop’s horse? 
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CAUCHON [rising in a fury\ Oh, devil take die Bishop’s horse 
and you too! We are here to try a case of heresyj and no sooner 
do we come to die root of die matter dian we are thrown back by 
idiots who understand nodiing but horses. [Tremblmg with rage, 
he forces himself to sit down\. 

THE INQUISITOR. Gentlemen, gentlemen: in clinging to these 
small issues you are The Maid’s best advocates. I am not surprised 
that Ins lordship has lost patience with you. What does the Pro- 
moter say.? Does he press these trumpery matters? 

d’estivet. I am bound by my office to press everything; but 
when the woman confesses a heresy that must bring upon her the 
doom of excommunicadon, of what consequence is it that she has 
been guilty also of offences which expose her to minor penances? 
I share the impatience of his lordship as to these minor charges. 
Only, widi great respect, I must emphasize the gravity of two 
very homble and blasphemous crimes which she does not deny. 
First, she has intercourse with evil spirits, and is therefore a 
sorceress. Second, she wears men’s clothes, which is indecent^ un- 
natural, and abominable, and in spite of our most earnest remon- 
strances and entreaties, she will not change them even to receive 
the sacrament.' ’ - ' f 

JOAN. Is the blessed St Catherme an evil spint? Is St Margaret? 
Is Michael the Archangel? 

couRCELLES. How do you know that the spint which appears 
to you IS an archangel? Does he not appear to you as a naked 
man? 

JOAN. Do you dunk God caimot afford clothes for him? 

The assessors cannot help smdmg, especially as the joke is agamst 
Courcelles. 

ladvenu. Well answered, Joan. 

the inquisitor. It is, m effect, well answered. But no evil 
spint would be so simple as to appear to a young girl in a guise 
that would scandalize her when he meant her to take him for a 
messenger from the Most High? Joan: the Church instructs you 
that these appantions are demons seeking your soul’s perdition. 
Do you accept die mstrucuon of the Church?^ 
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JOAN. I accept the messenger of God. How could any faithful 
believer in the Church refuse him^ 

CAUCHON. Wretched woman: agam I ask you, do you know 
what you are saying^ 

THE INQUISITOR. You wtestle in vain with the devil for her 
soul, my lord* she will not be saved Now as to this matter of die 
man’s dress. For the last time, will you put oif diat impudent 
attire, and dress as becomes your sex? 

JOAN. I will not. 

d’estivet [j>ounctng] The sin of disobedience, my lord. 

JOAN [t&stresseJ] But my voices tell me I must dress as a 
soldier. 

LADVENu. Joan, Joan: does not that prove to you that the 
voices are the voices of evil spirits? Can you suggest to us one 
good reason why an angel of God should give you such shame- 
less advice? 

JOAN Why, yes; what can be plamer commonsense^ I was a 
soldier living among soldiers. I am a pnsoner guarded by soldiers. 
If I were to dress as a woman they would think of me as a woman; 
and then what would become of me? If I dress as a soldier they 
think of me as a soldier, and I can hve with them as I do at home 
with my brothers That is why St Cathenne tells me I must not 
dress as a woman until she gives me leave. 

couRCELLES. When will she give you leave? 

JOAN When you take me out of the hands of the English 
soldiers. I have told you that I should be m the hands of the 
Church, and not left m^t and day with four soldiers of the Earl 
of Warwick. Do you want me to hve with them in petticoats? 

LADVENU. My lord* what she says is, God knows, very wrong 
and shockmg, but there is a gram of worldly sense in it such as 
might impose on a simple village ma i den 

JOAN If we were as simple m the village as you are in your 
courts and palaces, there would soon be no wheat to make bread 
for you 

CAUCHON. That is the thanks you get for trying to save her. 
Brother Martm. 
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LADVENU. Joan: we are all trying to save you. His lordship is 
trying to save you. The Inquisitor could not be more just to you 
if you were his own daughter. But you are blinded by a ternble 
pride and self-sufficiency. 

JOAN. Why do you say thatf I have said nothing wrong. I can- 
not understand. 

THE INQUISITOR. The blessed St Athanasius has laid it down 
in his creed that those who cannot understand are damned. It is 
not enough to be simple. It is not enough even to be what simple 
people call good. The simpliaty of a darkened mind is no better 
than the simplicity of a beast. 

JOAN. There is great wisdom in the simplicity of a beast, let 
me tell you; and sometimes great foolishness m the wisdom of 
scholars. 

LADVENU. We know that, Joan: we are not so foolish as you 
think us. Try to resist the temptation to make pert rephes to us. 
Do you see that man who stands behind you ]]ie indicates the 
Executioner^} 

JOAN [turning and loohng at the man] Your torturer.^ But the 
Bishop said I was not to be tortured. 

LADVENU. You are not to be tortured because you have con- 
fessed everything that is necessary to your condemnation. That 
man is not only the torturer: he is also the Executioner. Execu- 
tioner: let The Maid hear your answers to my questions. Are you 
prepared for the burning of a heretic this day? 

the executioner. Yes, Master. 

LADVENU. Is the stake ready? 

THE executioner. It IS. In the market-place. The English have 
built It too high for me to get near her and make the death easier. 

It will be a cruel death. 

JOAN [horri/ied] But you are not going to bum me now? 

the inquisitor. You realize it at last. 

LADVENU. There are eight hundred English soldiers waiting to 
take you to the market-place the moment the sentence of excom- 
munication has passed the lips of your judges. You are within a 

few short moments of that doom. 
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JOAN \looka^ round desperately for resct^ Oh God! 

LADVENU. Do not despair, Joan. The Church is meraful. You 

can save yourself. t u t. 

JOAN {hopejiiUy] Yes: my voices promised me I should not be 

humt. St Catherine bade me be bold. 

CATJCHON. Woman: are you quite mad.^ Do you not yet see 

that your voices have deceived you? 

JOAN. Oh no: that is impossible. 

CAUCHON. Impossible’ They have led you straight to your ex- 
conunumcation, and to the stake "whidi is there waiting for you. 

LADVENU [pressing the point hard\ Have they kept a single 
promise to you since you were taken at Compi^gne? The devil 
Viag betrayed you. The Church holds out its arms to you. 

JOAN [despaxring\ Oh, it is true: it is true: my voices have de- 
ceived me. I have been mocked by devils: my faidi is broken I 
have fltifl dared) but only a fool will walk mto a fire: J^d,_ 
who gave me my commonsense, cannot will me to do that. 

LADVENU. Now God be praised that He has saved you at the 
eleventh hour! [He hurries to the vacant seat at the scribes table^ 
and snatches a sheet of paper^ on which he sets to work writing 
eag^Tly\. 

CAUCEioN. Amen! 

JOAN What must I do? 

CAUCHON. You must sign a solemn recantation of your heresy. 
JOAN. Sign^ That means to wnte my name. I cannot write. 
CAUCHON. You have signed many letters before. 

JOAN. Yes, but someone held my hand and guided die pen. 1 
can make my mark. 

THE CHAPLAIN [who hos been liswmg with growing alarm and 
int&gnation] My lord: do you mean that you are going to allow 
this woman to escape us? 

THE INQUISITOR. The law must take its course. Master de 
StDgumber. And you know the law. 

THE CHAPLAIN [rising, purpk withjuiy\ I know that there is no 
fiuth m a Frenchman. [Tumult, whch he shouts down\. I know 
what my lord the Cardinal of Wmchester will say when he hears 
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of this. I know what the Earl of Warwick will do when he learns 
that you intend to betray him. There are eight hundred men at 
die gate who will see that this abominable witch is burnt in spite 
of your teeth. 

THE ASSESSORS \meanwhil£^ What is this? What did he say.^ He 
accuses us of treachery! This is past beanng. No feith in a French- 
man! Did you hear that? This is an intolerable fellow. Who is he? 
Is this what English Churchmen are Idee? He must be mad or 
drunk, etc., etc. 

THE INQUISITOR [rwi/^] Silence, pray! Gendemen: pray silence! 
Master Chaplain: bediink you a moment of your holy office: of 
what you are, and where you are. I direct you to sit down. 

THE CHAPLAIN \foldtng his arms doggedly^ Jus jace working con^ 
vtdsivel^ I will NOT sit down. 

CAUCHON. Master Inquisitor: dus man has called me a traitor 
to my face before now. 

THE CHAPLAIN. So you are a traitor. You are all traitors. You 
have been doing nothing but begging this damnable witch on 
your knees to recant all through this trial. 

THE INQUISITOR [placidly resuming his seai\ If you will not sit, 
you must stand: that is all. 

THE CHAPLAIN. I Will NOT Stand \Iie flings himself back mto his 
chmr\. 

LADVENU \risvng "with the paper in hxs hand] My lord: here is the 
form of recantation for The Maid to sign. 

CAUCHON. Read it to her. 

JOAN. Do not trouble. I will sign it. 

THE INQUISITOR. Woman: you must know what you are put- 
ting your hand to. Read it to her. Brother Martin. And let all be 
silent. 

LADVENU \Teadmg qtaetly\ “I, Joan, commonly called The 
Maid, a miserable sinner, do confess that I have most grievously 
sinned in the following articles. I have pretended to have revela- 
tions from God and the angels and the blessed samts, and per- 
versely rejected the Church's warnings that these were tempta- 
tions by demons. I have blasphemed abominably by weanng an 
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mmodest dress, contrary to the Holy Scripture and the canons 
the Church. Also I have chpped my hair m the style of a man, 
md, against all the duties which have made my sex speaally ao 
;£ptable m heaven, have taken up the sword, even to die shedding 
of human blood, matmg men to slay each other, invoking evil 
spirits to delude diem, and stubbornly and most blasphemously 
imputmg diese sins to Almighty God. I confess to the sin of sedi- 
tion, to the sm of idolatry, to the sin of disobedience, to die sin 
of pnde, and to the sin of heresy. All of which sms I now re- 
nounce and abjure and depart from, humbly thanking you 
Doctors and Masters who have brought me back to die truth and 
mto the grace of our Lord And I will never return to my errors, 
but will remain m commumon with our Holy Church and in 
obedience to our Holy Father the Pope of Rome. All dus I swear 
by God Almi^ty and the Holy Gospels, in wimess whereto I 
sign my name to dus recantation.** 
the iNQrasrroH. You understand this, Joan? 

JOAN [/wt&jj] It IS plain enough, sir. 
the inquisitor. And it is true^ 

JOAN. It may be true. If it were not true, the fire would not be 
wady for me in the market-place. 

ladvenu [tahrtg up hts pen and a Book, and gomg to her quickly 
kst she should compromise herself agam\ Come, child: let me gmde 
your hand. Tdce the pen [JAe does soj and they hegm to wnte^ 
using the hook as a J.E.H.A.N.E. So. Now make your mark 

by yourself. 


JOAN [makes her marky and gives him back the pen^ tormented by 

the rebelbon of her soul agamst her mind and bod^ There! 

lADVENU \rephicmg the pen on the tabky and handmg the recanta- 

tim to Cauchon with, a reverence] Praise be to God, my brothers, 

e lamb has returned to the dock, and the shepherd rejoices m 

her more than in nmety and nme just persons. [Jffe returns to hts 
seat] 


THE INQUISITOR [tahng the paper from Cauehoti] We declare 
from die danger of excommumcation in 
ou stoodest. [He throws the paper dawn to the table] 
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JOAN. I thank you. 

THE INQUISITOR. But because thou hast sinned most presumptu- 
ously against God and the Holy Church, and that thou mayst 
repent thy errors in solitary contemplation, and be shielded from 
all temptation to return to them, we, for the good of thy soul, 
and for a penance that may wipe out thy sins and bring thee 
finally unspotted to the throne of grace, do condemn thee to eat 
the bread of sorrow and drink the water of affliction to the end 
of thy earthly days m perpetual imprisonment. 

JOAN [rising m consternation and terrible ca^er\ Perpetual im- 
pnsonment! Am I not then to be set free.^ 

LADVENU \mddly shocked\ Set free, child, after such wickedness 
as yours! What are you dreaming ofr 

JOAN. Give me that wnting. [She rushes to the tables snatches up 
the papers and tears tt mto fragments^ Light your fire: do you think 
I dread it as much as the life of a rat in a hole.^ My voices were 
ri^t 

LADVENU. Joan! Joan! 

JOAN. Yes; they told me you were fools [the word gtves great 
offence], and that I was not to listen to your fine words nor trust 
to your chanty. You promised me my life; but you lied [mdtg- 
nant exclamations]. You think that life is nothmg but not being 
stone dead. It is not the bread and water I fear; I can live on 
bread: when have I asked for more-^ It is no hardship to dnnk 
water if the water be dean. Bread has no sorrow for me, and water 
no affliction. But to shut me from the light of the sky and die 
sight of the fields and flowers, to chain my feet so that I can never 
p gain nde with the soldiers nor dimb the hills; to make me 
breathe foul damp darkness, and keep from me everything that 
brmgs me back to die love of God when your wickedness and 
foolishness tempt me to hate Him; all this is worse than the fur- 
nace in the Bible that was heated seven times. I could do without 
my warhorse, I could drag about m a skirt; I could let the banners 
and the trumpets and the kmghts and soldiers pass me and leave 
me behind as diey leave the other women, ‘if only I could still 
hear the wind m the trees, the larks in the sunshine, the young 
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lambs crymg throu^ the healthy firos^ and the blessed blessed 
church bells that send my angel voices floating to me on the wind. 
But without these dungs I cannot hve; and by your wanting to 
take them away from me, or from any human creature, I know 
that your counsel is of the devil, and diat minft is of God. 

THE ASSESSORS [m great conunotu>tt\ Blasphemy! blasphemy! 
She IS possessed. She said our counsel was of the devil. Aind hers 
of God. Monstrous • The devil is m our mids^ etc., etc. 

d’estivet \shouttng tdtove the dtn\ She is a relapsed heretic, 
obstinate, incorrigible, and altogether unworthy of the mercy we 
have shewn her. I call for her excommumcation. 

TEiE CHAPLAIN [w the Execiatonef\ Light your fire, man. To the 
stake with her. 

The Executioner and hs assistants hxcrry out trough die court- 
yard. 

LADVENU. You wicked girl: if your counsel were of God would 
He not dehver you^ 

JOAN. His ways are not your ways. He wills that I go thm ngh 
die fire to B[is bosom; for I am His child, and you are not fit that 
I should live among you. That is my last word to you. 

The soldiers seep her. 

CAUCHON \nstr^ Not yet 

Th^ watt. There is a dead silence. Cauchan turns to the In~ 
guisitor with an inquiring look. The Inquisitor nods i^rnnaavely. 
Th^ rise solenmfy, and intone the sentence annphonally. 

CAUCHON. We decree that thou art a relapsed heretic. 

THE iNquisrroR. Cast out from the unity of the Dh tti^Ti^ 

CAUCHON Sundered firom her body. /K o c 

THE iNquisTxoRTnfected with the leprosy of heresy. 

CAUCHON A member of Satan. 

THE iNquisiTOR. We declare that thou must be excommuni- 
cate. 

CAUCHON And now we do cast thee out^ segregate thee, and 
abandon thee to die secular power. 

■raE mquisiTOR. Admomshmg the same secular power that it 
moderate its judgment of thee m respect of death and division of 
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the limbs. \He resumes his seai\. 

CAUCHON. And if any true sign of penitence appear in thee, to 
permit our Brother Martin to administer to thee the sacrament of 
penance. 

THE CHAPLAIN. Into the fire with the witch [he rushes at her, and 
helps the soldiers to push her oui\. 

Joan is taken away through the courtyard. The assessors rise in 
disorder, and follow the soldiers, except Ladvenu, who has hidden 
his face in his hands. 

CAUCHON \rismg again in the tat of sitting down\ No, no: this is 
irregular. The representative of the secular arm should be here 
to receive her from us. 

THE INQUISITOR [olso on his feet agcdr^ That man is an incor- 
rigible fool. 

CAUCHON. Brother Martin: see that ever3rthing is done in order. 

LADVENU. My place is at her side, my lord. You must exercise 
your own aulhonty. [He hurries oui\. 

CAUCHON. These English are impossible: they will thrust her 
straight into the fire. Look! 

He pomts to the courtyard, in which the glow and flicker of fire 
can now he seen reddening the May daybght. Only the Bishop and 
the Inquisitor are left in the court. 

CAUCHON [turning to gd[ We must stop that. 

THE INQUISITOR \calmly\ Yes; hut not too fes^ my lord. 

CAUCHON [Ao/k/^] But there is not a moment to lose. 

THE INQUISITOR. We have proceeded in perfect order. If the 
English choose to put themselves in die wrong, it is not our busi- 
ness to put them in the ng^t. A flaw in the procedure may be 
useful later on: one never knows. And the sooner it is over, the 
better for that poor girl. 

CAUCHON [relaxtr^ That is true. But I suppose we must see 
this dreadful thing through. 

THE INQUISITOR. One gets used to it Habit is everythmg. I am 
accustomed to the fire: it is soon over. But it is a terrible thing to 
see a young and innocent creature crushed between these mighty 

forces, the Church and the Law. 
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CAUCHON You call her innocent! 

THE INQUISITOR Oh, quite innocent. What does she know of 
the Church and the Law? She did not understand a word we were 
saying. It is the ignorant who suflfer. Come, or we shall be late 
for the end. / 

CAUCHON [guzng' mdi Atm] I shall not be sorry if we are; I am 
not so accustomed as you. 

They are going out when Warwick comes in, meeting them, 
WARWICK. Oh, I am mtrudmg. I thought it was all over. \He 
makes a feint of rettnr^, 

CAUCHON. Do not go, my lord. It is all over. 

THE INQUISITOR. The execution is not in our hands, my lord; 
but It IS desirable that we should witness the end. So by your 
leave — \He bows, and goes out through the courtyard], 

CAUCHON. There is some doubt whether your people have ob- 
served the forms of law, my lord. 

WARWICK. 1 am told that there is some doubt whedier your 
authority runs m this aty, my lord It is not m your diocese. 
However, if you will answer for that I will answer for the 
rest. 

CAUCHON. It is to God that we both must answer. Good morn- 
ing, my lord. 

WARWICK. My lord: good mommg. 

Th^ look at one another fir a moment with unconcealed hostdtty. 
Then Cauchon follows the Inquisitor out, Warwick looks round. 
Folding himself alone, he calls for attendance, 

WARWICK. Hallo: some attendance here! \Silence\, Hallo, there* 
\Srlence\, Hallo* Brian, you young blachguard, where are you? 
\Silence[ Guard * \Silence[, They have all gone to see the bummg; 
even that child. 

The silence is broken ly someone frantically howhng and sobbing, 
WARWICK. 'What m the devil’s name — ? 

The Chaplain staggers in from the courtyard Uke a demented 
creature, his face streaming with tears, making the piteous sounds 
that Warwick has heard He stumbles to the prisoner^ s stool, and 
throws himself upon it with heartrendmg sobs. 
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WARWICK \gomg to him and patting Mm on the shoulder] What 
IS It, Master John? What is the matter? 

Tim^aiAPhAiK [clutching at Ms hands] My lord, my lord: for 
Chnst s sake pray for my wretched guilty soul. 

WARWICK [soothing him] Yes, yes: of course I will. Calmly, 
gently— s 

THE CHAPLAIN [blubbering miserably] I am not a had man, my / 
lord. 

WARWICK. No, no; not at all. 

THE CHAPLAIN. I meant no harm. I did not know what it would 
be like. 

WARWICK [hardenir^ Oh I You saw it^ then? 

THE CHAPLAIN. I_^djd not know what I was doing. I am a hot- 
headed foolj and I shall be damned to all eternity font 
WARWICK. Nonsense! Very distressing, no doubt; but it was 
not your doing. 

THE CHAPLAIN [lamentably] I let them do it. If I had known, 

I would have tom her from their hands. You dont know: 
you havnt seen: it is so easy to talk when you dont know. You 
madden yourself with words; you damn yourself because it feels 
grand to throw oil on the flammg hell of your own temper. But 
when it is brought home to you; when you see die thing you 
have done; when it is blinding your eyes, sndmg your nostnls, 
teanng your heart, then — then — [Falhng on Ms knees] O God, 
take away this sight from me! O Chnst^ deliver me from this fire 
' that is consuimng me! She cned to Thee m the nudst of it: Jesus! 

Jesus! Jesus! She is in Thy bosom; and I am m hell for ever- 
’ more. 

WARWICK [summardy hauling him to Ms feet] Come come^ man! 
you must pull yourself together. We shall have the whole town 
talking of this. [He throws Mm not too gently into a chair at the 
table] If you have not the nerve to see these things, why do you 
not do as I do, and stay away? 

the CHAPLAIN [bewildered and submissive] She asked for a cross. 

A soldier gave her two sticks tied together. Thank God he was an 
Englishman! I might have done it; but I did not: lama coward, 
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a mad dog, a fool. But he 'was an Englishman too. 

WARWICK. The fool* they -will bum him too if die pnests get 
hold of him. 

THE CHAPLAIN \shdhn wuh a convulsion^ Some of the people 
lauded at her. They -would have laughed at Chnst. They were 
French people, my lord: I know they were French. 

WARWICK. Hush^ someone is coimng. Control yourself. 

Ladvem. comes back through the courtyard to Wdrwickls right 
hand, carrymg a bishop* s cross which he has taken from a church. 
He IS very grave and composed, 

WARWICK. I am informed that it is all over, Brother Martin. 

LADVENU ^igjmatKcdly^ We do not know, my lord. It may 
have only just begun. 

WARWICK. What does that mean, exacdy? 

LAD-VENU. I took this cToss from die churdi for her diat she 
mi^t see it to the last: she had only two sticks that she put into 
her bosom When the fire crept round us, and she saw that if I 
held die cross before her I should be burnt myself, she -warned 
me to get down and save myself. My lord: a girl who could fhmV 
of another’s danger m such a moment -was not inspired by the 
deviL When I had to snatch the cross from her si^t, she looked 
up to heaven. And I do not beheve that the heavens were empty. 
I firmly beheve that her Sa-vior appeared to her then m His ten- 
derest glory. She called to Hun and died. This is not the end for 
her, but the begiiuung. 

WAR-WICK. I am afraid it -will have a bad effect on the people. 

LADVENU. It had, my lord, on some of them. I heard laughter. 
Forgive me for saymg that I hope and beheve it -was 
laughter. 

THE CHAPLAIN \rismg JranticaUy\ No: it was not. There -was 
only one Englishman there that disgraced his country, and that 
^ Ae mad dog, de Stogumber. [He rushes wildly out, shrieking] 
Ut them torture him. Let them bum him. I will go pray among 
her ashes. I am no better than Judas: I -will hang myself. 

WARWICK Quick, Brother Martin: follow hun: he -will do him- 
self some mischief. After hun, quick. 
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Ladvenu hunks out, Warwkk urging him. The Execumner 
comes in hy die door hehmd the judged chairs; and Warwick, return- 
mg, finds himself face in face with him. 

WARWICK. Well, fellow: who are you? 

THE EXECUTIONER \wtth dtgm^ I am not addressed as fellow, 
my lord. 1 am the Master Executioner of Rouen: it is a highly 
skilled mystery. I am come to tell your lordship that your orders 
have been obeyed. 

^ WARWICK. I,craye your pardon. Master Executioner; and I will 
j see diat you lose nothing by having no relics to sell. I have your 
word, have I, that nothing remams, not a bone, not a nail, not a 
hair? 

THE EXECUTIONER. Her heart would not bum, my lord; but 
everything that was left is at the bottom of the nver. You have 
heard the last of her. 

WARWICK [wrrA a wiy smile, thirddng of what Ladvenu scdd\ 
The last of her? Hm! I wonder 1 



EPILOGUE 


A resdess fitfully wmdy mght m June 1456, fidl of summer 
hghtnmg (fter many days of heat. Kang Charles the Seventh of 
France^ formerly Joaxis Dauphtn^ now Charles the Victorious ^ aged 
51, zf zn bed in one of las royal chateaux. The bed, raised on a dxas 
of two steps, ts towards the side of the room so asm avoid bhchng a 
tall lancet window tn the noddle. Its canopy bears the royal arms in 
emhroideTy. Except for the canopy and die hug/e down piUows there 
IS noting to distinguish it from a broad settee with bed-clothes and a 
valance. Thus its occupant is tnfodl view from the foot. 

Charles is not asleep he ts rec^hng in bed, or rather hdkmg at the 
pictures tn Fouqueds Boccaccio with hxs knees doubled up to make a 
reading desk. Beside the bed on hts Ift is a bide table with a picture 
of the Virgin, bghted by candles of pamted wax. The walls are hung 
from ceding to floor with pointed curtains which stir at times tn the 
draughts. At first glance the prevadxng yellow and red in these 
hanging pictures ts somewhat fijomeUke when the folds breathe in die 
wind. 

The door is on Charleses left, but in front of him close to the comer 
fixrthestfrom him. A large watchmards rattle, handsomely designed 
and gady pointed, is m the bed under his hand. 

Charles turns a leaf. A distant clock strikes the half-hour sofdy. 
Charles shuts the book with a clap, diraws tt aside, snatches up 
die ratde, and whirls it energetically, making a deafening clatter, 
Ladnenu enters, 25 years older, strange and stark m bearmg, and 
Still carrying the cross from Rouen. Charles evidendy does not 
expect hun, for he springs out of bed on the farther sick from the 
door. 

CHARLES. Who are you^ Where is my gentl eman of the bed- 
chamber? What do you "want^ 

LADVENU \solemnly\ I bung you glad tidings of great joy. 
Rejoice, O king, for the taint is removed from your blood, 
and the stam from your crown. Justice, long delayed, is at last 
triumphant. 
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CHARLES. What are you talking about.^ Who are you? 

LADVENU. I am brother Marlin. 

CHARLES. And who, saving your reverence, may Brother 
Martin be? 

LADVENU. I held this cross when The Maid perished in the fire. 
Twenty-five years have passed since then: nearly ten thousand 
days. And on every one of those days I have prayed God to 
justify His daughter on earth as she is justified in heaven. 

CHARLES \reassured^ mting down on the foot of the bed\ Oh, I 
remember now. I have heard of you. You have a bee in your 
bonnet about The Maid. Have you been at the inquiry? 

LADVENU. I have given my testunony. 

CHARLES. Is it over? 

LADVENU. It IS over. 

CHARLES. Satisfactorily? 

LADVENU. The ways of God are very strange. 

CHARLES. How SO? 

LADVENU. At the trial which sent a saint to the stake as a heretic 
and a sorceress, the truth was told; the law was upheld; mercy 
was shewn beyond all custom; no wrong was done but the final 
and dreadful wrong of the lymg sentence and the pitiless fire. 
At this inquiry firom which I have just come, there was shame- 
less perjury, courtly corruption, calumny of the dead who did 
their duty according to their lights, cowardly evasion of the issue, 
testimony made of idle tales that could not impose on a plough- 
boy. Yet out of this msult to justice, this defemation of the 
Church, this orgy of lying and foohshness, the truth is set m the 
noonday sun on the hilltop; the white robe of innocence is 
cdeansed from the smirch of the bummg fagots; the holy hfe is 
sanctified; the true heart that hved through the flame is conse- 
crated; a great lie is silenced for ever; and a great wrong is set 

right before all men. 

^CHARLES. My fiiend: provided they can no longer say that I 
was crowned by a witch and a heretic, I shall not fiiss about how 
the tnck has been done. Joan would not have fussed about it if 
It came all nght m the end; she was not that sort: I knew her. Is 

IfO 
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her rehabilitation complete^ I made it pretty clear that there was 
to be no nonsense about it. 

LADVENU. It IS solemnly declared that her judges were full of 
corruption, cozenage, fraud, and mahce. Four falsehoods. 

oL^es. Never mind the falsdboods: her judges are dead. 

LADVENU. The sentence on her is broken, annulled, annihilated, 
set aside as non-existent, without value or effect 

CHARLES Good. Nobody can cl»llenge my consecration now, 
can they? 

LADVENU. Not Charlemagne nor King David himself was 
more sacredly crowned 

CHARLES Excellent. Think of what that means to me! 

LADVENU. 1 dunk of what it means to herl 

CHARLES. You cannot None of us ever knew what anything 
meant to her. She was like nobody else; and she must take care 
of herself wherever she is; for I cannot take care of her; and 
neither can you, whatever you may dunk: you are not big 
enoi^h. But I will tell you this about her. If you could bnng her 
back to life, they would bum her agam within six months, for all 
their present adoration of her. And you would hold up the cross, 
too, just the same. So \crosstng him5elf \ let her rest; and let you 
and I nund our own business, and not meddle with hers. 

LADVENU. God forbid that I should have no share in her, nor 
she m me' [He turns and strides out as he camCf sqyuig] Hence- 
fordi my padi will not he throng palaces, nor my conversation 
be with kmgs 

CHARLES [JoUowwg hxm towards the door^ and shouting after 
htm\ Much good may it do you, holy man! [He returns to the 
middle of tiie chxtmber, where he kaltSy and says quxQ^icaUy to him- 
self] That was a fenny chap. How did he get in? Where are my 
people? [He goes impatiently to the bed, and swmgs the rattle. A 
rush ofwmd through the open door sets the walls swaying agitatedly. 
The candles out He calls m the darkness] Hallo! Someone come 
and shut the windows: everything is being blown all over the 
place. [A flash of summer bghtnmg shews up the lancet wmdow. A 
figure IS seen m silhouette against tt] Who is there? Who is that? 
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Help’ Murder’ \Thundcr. He jumps into bed^ and hides under die 
clothes’l, 

Joan’s voice. Easy, Charlie, ezsy. What art making all that 
noise for? No one can hear thee. Thourt asleep. \She is dimly seen 
in a pallid greenish light by the bedside\, 

CHARLES [peeping out] Joan! Are you a ghost, Joan? 

JOAN. Hardly even that, lad. Can a poor bumt-up lass have a 
ghost^ I am but a dream diat thourt dreaming. [The light in- 
creases: they become plamlyvistbk as he sits up\ Thou looks older, 
lad. 

CHARLES. 1 am older. Am I really asleep? 

JOAN. Fallen asleep over thy silly book. 

CHARLES. That’s fbnny. 

JOAN. Not so funny as that I am dead, is it? 

CHARLES. Are you really dead? 

JOAN. As dead as anybody ever is, laddie. I am out of the body. 

CHARLES. Just fancy! Did it hurt much^ 

JOAN. Did what hurt much^ 

CHARLES. Being burnt. • 

JOAN. Oh, that! I cannot remember very well. I think it did 
at first; but then it all got mixed up; and I was not in my nglit 
mind until I was free of the body. But do not thou go handling 
fire and thinking it will not hurt thee. How hast been ever smce? 

C2IARLES. Oh, not so bad. Do you know, I actually lead my 
army out and win battles^ Down into the moat up to my waist 
in mud and blood. Up the ladders with the stones and hot pitch 
raining down. Like you. 

JOAN. No! Did I make a man of thee after all, Charlie? 

CHARLES. I am Charles the Victorious now. I had to be brave 
lipcause vou were. Agnes put a little pluck into me too. 

JOAN. Agnes! V^c) was Agnes? " 

CHARLES. Agnes SoreL A woman I fell in love with. I dream 
of her often. I never dreamed of you before. 

JOAN. Is she dead, like me? , ^ , 

CHARLES. Yes. But she was not like you. She was very beautiful. 

JOAN [laughing hearttly\ Ha ha» I was no beauty; I was always 
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a rough one: a regular soldier. I mi^ht almost as well liavc been 
a man. Pity I wasnt: I should not have bothered you all so much 
then. But my head was in die skies; and die glory of God was 
upon me, and, man or woman, I should have kothered you as 
long as your noses were in die mud. Now tell me what has hap- 
pened since you wise men knew no better dian to make a heap of 
cinders of me^ ; ' <* 

CHARLES. Your modier and brothers have sued die courts to 
have your case tned over again. And the courts have declared 
diat your judges were full of corruption and cozenage, fraud and 

malice. (AvLA 



JOAN. Not they. They were as honest a lot of poor fools as ever 
burned their betters. 

CHARLES. The sentence on you is broken, annihilated, an- 
nulled : null, non-evistent, without value or effect. 

JOAN. I was burned, all the same. Can they unbum me? 

CHARLES If they could, they would dunk twice before they 
did It. But they have decreed that a beautiful cross be placed 
where the stake stood, for your perpetual memory and for your 
salvation. 

JOAN. It is the memory and the salvation that sanctify die cross, 
not th e cross that sanctifies the memory and the salvation. [57/c 
turns away, forgetting htm[ I shall oudast that cross. I shall be 
remembered when men will have forgotten where Rouen stood. 

CHARLES There you go with your self-conceit^ the same as 
ever! I think you might say a word of dianks to me for having 
had justice done at last 

CAUCHON \appeaTmg at the wmdow between r/ie/n] Liar! 

CHARLES. Thank you. 

JOAN. Why, if It isnt Peter C^uchon! How are you, Peter ^ 
What luck have you had smee you burned me^ 

CAUCHON. None I arragn the justice of Man. It is not die jus- 
tice of God. 

JOAN. Still dreaming of justice, Peter? See what justice came 
to with me» But what has happened to thee? Art dead or alive? 

CAUCHON. Dead. Dishonored They pursued me beyond the 
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grave. They excommunicated my dead body: diey dug it up and 
flung it into &e common s ewe r. 

JOAN. Your dead body did not feel the spade and die sewer as 
my live body felt the fire. 

CAUCHON. But this, thing that they have done against me hurts 
justice, destroys faith; saps the foundation of die Church. The 
solid earth sways like the treacherous sea beneath the feet of men 
and spints alike when the innocent are slam m the name of law, 
and their wrongs are undone by slandenng the pure of heart. 

JOAN. Well, well, Peter, I hope men will be the better for re- 
membenng me; and they would not remember me so well if you 
had not burned me. 

CAUOHON. They will be the worse for remembenng me: they 
will see in me evil triumphing over good, falsehood over truth, 
cruelty over mercy, hell over heaven. Their courage will nse as 
they ^nk of you, only to femt as they think of me. Yet God is 
my wimess I was just: I was meraful: I was faithful to my Ii^t: 
I could do no other than I did. 

cyABT.KS [scrambling out of the sheets and enthroning himself on 
die side of the bed\ Yes: it is always you good men that do the 
big misduefe. Look at me! I am not Charles the Good, nor 
Charles the Wise, nor Charles the Bold. Joan’s worshippers may 
even call me Charles the Coward because I did not pull her out 
of the fire. But I have done less harm than any of you. You 
people with your heads in the shy spend all your time trying to 
turn the world upside down; but I take die world as it is, and say 
that top-side-up is nght-side-up, and I keep my nose pretty close 
to the ground. And I ask you, what king of France has done 
better, or been a better fellow in his htde way? 

JOAN. Art really kmg of France, Charlie? Be the English gone? 

DUNOIS [coming through the tapestry on Joaris left, the candles 
reUshtmg themselves at the same moment, and lUurmnattng hxs 
armr andsurcoat cheerfutty^Vratv^ kept my word: the English are 

^°joan Praised be God • now is fair France a province in heaven. 
Tell me all about the fighting, Jack. Was it thou that led them? 
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Wert thou God’s captain to diy deatli^ 

DUMOis. I am not dead. My body is very comfortably asleep 
in my bed at Chateaudun; but my spint is called here by yours. 

JOAN. And you fought diem my ■way, Jack: eh? Not the old 
way, chaffering for ransoms; but Tlie Maid’s way; staking life 
against death, widi die heart high and humble and void of malice, 
and nodimg counting under God but France free and French. 
Was It my way, Jack!* 

DUNOis. Faith, It was any way diat would win. But die way 
that won was always your way. I give you best, lassie. I wrote a 
fine letter to set you right at die new trial. Perhaps I should never 
hav e let the pnests bum you; butl was busy fighting; and it was 
the Church’s business, not mine. There was no use in both of 
us being burned, was diere^ 

CAUC310N. Ayl put die blame on the pnests. But I, who am 
beyond praise and blame, tell you that the world is saved neidier 
by Its pnests nor its soldiers, but by God and His Saints. The 
Church ^htant sent dus woman to die fire; but even as she 
burned, the flames whitened into the radiance of die Churdi 
Tnumphant 

The, clock strikes the third quarter. A rough male voice is heard 
troUmg an improvised tune. 


alia mama molto eantahle 



Hum turn trumpledum. 
Bacon ht and rumpledum. 
Old Saint mumpledum. 

Pull his tail and stumpledum 
O my Ma — ^ry Ann! 


A ruffiaidy English soldier comes through the curtains and marches 
between Dunois and Joan o'br 

Dimois. What villamous troubado ur^taught you that dog- 
greP 

THE SOLDIER No troubadour. We made it up ourselves as we 
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marched.We were not gentlefollffi and troubadours. Music straight 
out of the heart of the people, as you might say. Rum turn 
trumpledum, Bacon fat and rumpledum, Old Saint mumpledum, 
Pull his tail and stumpledum: that dont mean anything, you 
know; but it keeps you marchmg. Your servant ladies and 
gentlemen. Who asked for a saint.^ 

JOAN. Be you a saint.^ 

THE SOLDIER. Yes, lady, straight from hell. 

DUNOis. A saint^ and from hell! 

THE SOLDIER. Yes, noble captain: I have a day off. Every 3rear, 
you know. Thats my allowance for my one good action. 

CAUCHON. Wretch! In all the years of your hfe did you do only 
one good action.^ 

THE SOLDIER. I never thou^t about it: it came natural like. 
But they scored it up for me. 

CHARLES. What was it.^ 

THE SOLDIER. Why, the silliest thing you ever heard of. I — 

JOAN \mwrupting him fy stroUmg across to the hed^ where she 
sits heside Charles] He tied two sticks together, and gave them to 
a poor lass that was going to be burned. 

the SOLDIER. Right Who tx)ld you ihafr 

JOAN. Never mind. Would you know her if you saw her 
again.^ 

the SOLDIER. Not I. There are so many girls! and they all 
expect you to remember them as if there was only one m the 
world. This one must have been a pnme sort; for I have a day 
off every year for her; and so, until twelve o'clock punctually, 

I am a saint^ at your service, noble lords and lovely ladies. 

CHARLES. And after twelve? 

the soldier. After twelve, back to the only place fit for the 
likes of me. 

JOAN {rising] Bade there! You! that gave the lass the cross! 

the soldier {excusing hts imsoldierly conduct] Well, she asked 
for If and they were going to bum her. She had as good a right 
to a ioss as they had; and they had dozens of them. It was her 

funeral, not theirs. Where was the harm in it? 
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JOAN. Man: I am not reproaching you But I cannot bear to 
thmk of you in torment. 

THE SOLDIER ^chcetfull^ No great torment, lady. You see I was 
used to worse. 

CHARLES. Wiiat* worse tiian hell? 

THE SOLDIER. Fifteen years’ service in the French wars. Hell 
was a treat after diat. 

Joan throws up her armsy and takes refuge from despair of human- 
ity before the picture of the Vtrgm. 

THE SOLDIER ]— Suite me somehow. The day off 

was dull at firsts like a wet Sunday. I dont mind it so much now. 
They tell me I can have as many as I like as soon as I want them. 
CHARLES. “What is hell like^ 

THE SOLDIER. You wont find it so bad, sir. Jolly. Like as if you 
were always drunk without the trouble and expense of dr^king. 
Tip top company too: emperom and popes and kings and all 
sorts. They chip me about giving diat young judy die cross, but 
I dont care: I stand up to them proper, and tell Aem that if she 
hadnt a better nght to it than they, she’d be where diey are. Tliat 
dumbfounds them, diat does. All they can do is gnash their 
teedi, hell fashion; and I just lau^, and go off singing die old 
chanty: Rum turn trumple — Hullo > Who’s diat knocking at the 
door^ 

Th^ bsten. A long gentle knocldng ts heard, 

CHARLES. Come in. 

27zg door opens, and an old priest, white-haired, bent, with a silly 
hut benevolent smile, comes m and trots over to Joan. 

THE NEWCOMER. Excuse me, grade lords and ladies Do not 
let me disturb you. Only a poor old harmless En gli sh rector. 
Formerly chaplain to the cardinal: to my lord of Wmchester. 
John de Stogumber, at your service. [He looks at them inqutrmgly^ 
Did you say anythmg? I am a htde deaf, unfortunately. Also a 
htde— well, not always m my nght mind, perhaps, but still, it is 
a small viUage with a few simple people I suffice. I suffice- they 
love me here; and I am able to do a little good. I am well con- 
nected, you see, and they mdulge me. 
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JOAN. Poor old John! What brought dice to this state.^ 

DE STOGUMBER. I tell my folks they must be very careful. I say 
to diem, *Tf you only saw what you diink about, you would 
diink quite differently about it. It would give you a great shock. 
Oh, a great shock.” And diey all say “Yes, parson: we all know 
you are a kind man, and would not harm a fly.” That is a great 
comfort to me. For I am not cruel by nature, you know. 

THE SOLDIER. Who said you were.^ 

DE STOGUMBER. Well, you See, I did a very cruel thmg once 
because I did not know what cruelty was like. I had not seen il^ 
you know. That is the great dung: you must see it. And then 
you are redeemed and saved. 

CAUCHON. Were not the sufferings of our Lord Christ enough 
for you.^ 

DE STOGUMBER. No. Oh no: not at all. I had seen them in pic- 
tures, and read of them in books, and been greatly moved by 
diem, as I thought. But it was no use: it was not our Lord that 
redeemed me, but a young woman whom I saw actually burned 
to death. It was dreadful: oh, most dreadful. But it saved me. I 
have been a different man ever since, though a little astray in my 
wits sometimes. 

CAUCHON. Must then a Chnst pensh in torment in every age 
to save those diat have no imagination.^ 

JOAN. Well, if I saved all those he would have been cruel to if 
he had not been cruel to me, I was not burnt for nothing, was I? 

de STOGUMBER. Oh noj It was not you. My sight is bad: I can- 
not distinguish your features: but you are not she: oh no: she 
was burned to a ander: dead and gone, dead and gone. 

the EXECUTIONER \steppir^ from behmd the bed curtains on 
Charles* s right, the bed beu^ between ihem\ She is more alive than 
you old man. Her heart would not bum; and it would not 
drown. I was a master at my craft, better than the master of Pans, 
than die master of Toulouse; but I could not kill The Maid. 
L»upandaUveeve.ywhe^ 

the earl of WARWICK \saUymg from the bed curtains on the 
other side. Mi roMog to Jem' e Itft hand] Madom: my congtatula- 
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tions on your rehabilitation. I feel diat I owC you an apology. 
JOAN. Oh, please dont mention it. 

WARWICK \pleasantl^ Tlie burning was purely political. 
There was no personal feeling against you, I assure you. 

JOAN. I bear no malice, my lord. 

WARWICK. Just so. Very kind of you to meet me in diat way: 
a touch of true breeding. But I must insist on apologizing very 
amply. Hie truth is, these political necessities sometimes turn 
out to be political mistakes; and this one was a veritable howler; 
for 3rour spirit conquered us, madam, in spite of our faggots. 
History will remember me for your sake, diough die incidents 
of the connection were perhaps a htde unfortunate. 

JOAN. Ay, perhaps ]ust a little, you fiinny man. 

WARWICK. Still, when they make you a saint; you will owe 
your halo to me, just as this lucky monarch owes his crown to you. 

JOAN [tummgfiom Aim] I shall owe nothing to any man. I owe 
everything to the spint of God diat was widiin me. But fancy 
me a saint! What would St Cathenne and St Mar^e^say if die 
farm girl was cocked up beside them! 

A clencal-looktng gentleman m black jrockcoat and trousers, and 
tall hat, m tJie fashion of the year suddenly appears before 
them in the comer on their right. Th^ all stare at him Then th^ 
burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

THE GENTLEMAN. Why diis imrth, gentlemen^ 

WARWICK I congratulate you on having invented a most 
octraordinanly comic dress. 

THE GENTLEMAN. I do not understand. You are all m fancy 
dress: I am properly dressed. 

DUNOis. All dress is fancy dress, is it no^ except our natural 
skins^ 

THE GENTLEMAN. Pardon me: I am here on senous business, 
and caimot engage in frivolous discussions. \He takes out a paper, 
and assumes a dry official manner]. I am sent to announce to you 
that Joan of Arc, formerly known as The Maid, having been the 
subject of an mquiry instituted by die Bishop of Orleans — 

JOAN \interruptm^ Ah! They remember me still in O rleans . 
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TIIE GENTLEMAN \cmphaticatty, to mark his indignation at the 
interruption]— hy ihe Bjshop of Orleans into the claim of die said 
Joan of Arc to be canonized as a saint — 

JOAN \again interrupting] But I never made any such claim. 

THE GENTLEMAN [as before ] — ^the Church has examined die 
claim exliaustively m the usual course, and, having admitted the 
said Joan successively to the ranks of Venerable and Blessed, — 

JOAN [chuckling] Me venerable! 

THE GENTLEMAN. — has finally declared her to have been en- 
dowed with heroic virtues and i&vored with private revelations, 
and calls the said Venerable and Blessed Joan to the communion 
of the Church Tnumphant as Samt Joan. 

JOAN [rapt] Saint Joan! 

THE GENTLEMAN. On every thirtieth day of May, being the 
anniversary of the death of the said most blessed dangVirpr of God, 
there shall in every Catholic church to the end of tim e be cele- 
brated a speaal office m commemoration of her; and it shall be 
lawful to dedicate a speaal chapel to her, and to place her image 
on Its altar in every such church. And it shall be lawful and laud- ' 
able for the faithful to kneel and address dieir prayers through 
her to the Mercy Seat. 

JOAN. Oh no. It is for the saint to kneel. [She fills on her knees, 
still rapt]. 

THE GENTLEMAN [putting up his paper, and retiring beside the 
Esxcuttoner] In Basilica Vaticana, the sixteenth day of May, mne- 
teen hundred and twenty. 

DUNOis [raising Joan] Half an hour to bum you, dear Samtj 
and four centunes to find out the tmth about you! 

de stogumber. Sir: I was chaplain to the Cardinal of "Win- 
chester once. They always would call him the Cardinal of Eng- 
land. It would be a great comfort to me and to my master to see 
a fair statue to The IVfaid in "Winchester Cathedral. Will they put 
one there, do you think? 

the GENTLEMAN. As the building IS temporarily m the hands 
of die Anglican heresy, I cannot answer for that. 

vision of the statue in Winchester Cathedral is seen through the 
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window. 

DC STOGVMBCR. Oh lookl look I tliat IS Winchester. 

JOAN. Is tliat meant to be mc^ 1 stas stifTcr on my feet. 

The vision Jades. 

THE GENTLEMAN. I ha\c been requested by the temporal 
audionties of France to mention tliat the multiplication of public 
statues to The Maid tlircatcns to become an obstruction to 
traihc. I do so as a matter of courtesy to the said authorities, but 
must point out on behalf of die Church tliat Tlic Maid's horbc 
IS no greater obstniction to traflic than any other horse. 

JOAN. Ehl I am glad they ha\c not forgotten my horse. 

j 4 vision of the statue before Rheints Cathedral appears, 

JOAN. Is dial funny little dung me too^ 

CHAiu.i:s. Tliat is Rhcims Cadiedral xthcrc you had me 
aosincd. It must be }ou. 

JOAN ^vHio has broken my sword ^ My sword was never 
broken. It is the sword of Franoj. 

DUNOis. Never mind. Swords can be mended. Your soul is 
unbroken; and you arc die soul of France. 

The vision Jades, The Archbishop and the Inquisitor are now ftt/i 
on the right and left of Cauchon, 

JOAN. My sw'ord shall conquer j ei: the sword that never struck 
a blow. Tliough men destroyed my body, yet in my soul I have 
seen God 

CAUCHON [kneebng to her\ TIic girls in die field praise thee, for 
thou hast raised their eyes; and diey see diat dierc is nothing be- 
tween diem and heaven. 

DUNOIS \kneeling to ker\ The dying soldiers praise diee, be- 
cause diou art a shield of glory between them and the judgment. 

THE ARCHBISHOP \kneeling to her\ The princes of the Church 
praise thee, because thou hast redeemed die faidi dieir worldli- 
nesses have dragged through die mire. 

WARWICK {kneeling to her\ The cunning counsellors praise dice, 

because thou liast cut the knots m whidi they have tied dieir own 
souls 

DE STOGUMBER {kncelmg to /ler] The foolish old men on dieir 
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deadibeds praise thee, because their sms against thee are turned 
into blessings. 

THE INQUISITOR [kneeling to her\ Tliejudg^ in^the blindness 
and bondage of the law praise thee, because thou hast vin^cated, 
the vision and the freedom of the living soul. 

THE SOLDIER [kneeKng to ^r\ The wicked out of hell praise 
thee, because thou hast shewn them that the fire that is not 
quenched is a holy fire. 

THE EXECUTIONER [kneeling to her] The tormentors and exe- 
cutioners praise thee, because thou hast shewn ^t their han ds 
are guildess of the death of the soul. 

CHARLES [kneebng to her] The unpretending praise thee, be- 
cause thou hast taken upon thyself ihe heroic burdens that are 
too heavy for them. 

JOAN. Woe unto me when all men praise me! I bid you re- 
member that I am a saint, and that samts can work miracles. And 
now tell me: shall I rise firom the dead, and come back to you a 
hving woman^ 

A sudden darkness hhts out the walls of the room as th^ ail 
spring to thetr feet in consternation. Only the figures and the bed 
remain vistbh. 

JOAN. What! Must I bum agam.^ Are none of you ready to re- 
ceive me.^ 

CAUCHON. The heretic is always better dead. And mortal eyes 
cannot distinguish the saint from the heretic. Spare ih^. [Ha 
goes out as he came], 

DUNOis. Forgive us, Joan: we are not yet good enough for 
you. I shall go back to my bed. [He also goes]. 

WARWICK. We sincerely regret our litde mistake; but political 
necessities, though occasionally erroneous, are still imperative; 
so if you will be good enough to excuse me — [He steals discreetly 

away]. 

the ARCHBISHOP. Your return would not make me die man 
you once thought me. The utmost I can say is that though I dare 
not bless you, I hope I may one day enter mto your blessedness. 

Meanwhile, however— [He goes] 
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THE INQUISITOR. I wlio am of thc dead, testified that day that 
you ere innocent. But I do not see ho\t The Inquisition could 
possibly be dispensed widi under existing circumstances. There- 
fore — \Hc goes] 

DE STOGUMBER. Oh, do not comc back; you must not come 
back. I must die in peace Give us peace in our time, O Lord’ 
\He goes] 

THE GENTLEMAN. Tlic possibility of your resurrection was not 
contemplated in tlic recent proceedings for your canonuKition. 
I must return to Rome for fresh instructions. [JHe hows formally, 
and withdrmvs], 

THE EXECUTIONER. As a mastCT in my profession I have to 
consider its interests. And, after all, my first duty is to my wife 
and children. I must have time to think over this. [He goes], 
CHARLES. Poor old Joan! They have all run a\v.iy from you 
except this blackguard who has to go back to hell at tn'clve 
o’clock. And what can I do but follow Jack Dunois’ c.\amplc, and 
go back to bed too^ [He does jo]* 

JOAN [saMy] Goodnight, Charlie. 

CHARLES [mumbhngm hts ptllows] Goo ni. [He sleeps. The dark^ 
ness envelops the bed], 

JOAN [to the jo/(/rcr] And you, my one faithful? \Vliat comfort 
have you for Saint Joan^ 

THE SOLDIER. Well, wliat do tlicy all amount to, these kings 
and captains and bishops and lawyers and sucli like? They just 
leave you in die ditch to bleed to deadi; and die next dung is, 
you meet them down there, for all die airs dicy give diemsclvcs. 
' What I say is, you have as good a right to your nouons as they 
have to dieirs, and perhaps better. [Settlmg himself for a lecture on 
the suhjtxt] You see, it’s like diis. If — [thc first stroke of midnight 
ts heard softly from a distant hell]. Excuse me: a pressing appoint- 
ment — goes on tiptoe] 

The last remammg rays of light gather into a white radiance 
descending on Joan. The hour contmues to strike. 

JOAN O God that madest this beautiful eardi, when will it be 
ready to receive Thy saints^ How long, O Lord, how long^ 
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PREFACE 


The first performances of this play at home and abroad pro- 
roked several confident antiapations lhat it would be published 
nnth an elaborate pre&toiy treatise on Democracy to explain 
why I, formerly a notonous democrat, have apparently veered 
round to the opposite cpiarter and become a devoted Royalist 
En Dresden the performance was actually prohibited as a blas- 
phemy against Democracy. 

What was all this pother about^ I had written a comedy m 
which a King defeats an attempt by his popularly elected Prime 
Munster to deprive him of the n^t to influence public opimon 
through the press and the platform: m shorty to reduce him to 
a apher. The King’s reply is that rather than be a apher he will 
abandon his throne and take his obviously very rosy chance of 
beconung a popularly elected Prime Mmister himself. To those 
who beheve that our system of votes for everybody produces 
parliaments which represent the people it should seem that this 
solutum of the difficulty is completely democratic, and riiat the 
Prime Mmister must at once accqit it joyfully as such. He knows 
better. The change would rally the anti-democratic royalist vote 
agamst him, and impose on him a rival m the person of the 
only pubhc man whose abihty he has to fear. The comedic para- 
dox of the situation is that the King wins, not by exerasing his 
royal authonty, but by threatemng to resign it and go to the 
democratic poll. 


That so many cntics who beheve themselves to be ardent 
democrats should take the entirely personal tri ump h of the heredi- 
tary kmg over the elected minister to be a triumph of autocracy 
over democracy, and its dramatization an act of political apostasy 
on the part of the author, convmces me that our professed 
devotion to pohtical pnnaples is only a mask for our idolatry 
of raiment persons ^The Apple Cart exposes die un r eali ty of 

T u a nd royaltg jakuaur-idealists conceive thran. Our 

uberal democrats beheve in a rsUltvi 
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monarch, a sort of Punch puppet who cannot move until his 
Prime Ministers (ingcrsarcinJiis sleeves. They believe in anotlicr 
figment called a responsible minister, who moves only when 
similarly actuated by the million fingers of ilie electorate. But 
die most superficial inspection of any two such figures shews 
diat the}' arc not puppets but living men, and that the supposed 
control of one by the other and of bodi by die electorate amounts 
to no more than a not very deterrent fear of uncertain and under 
ordinary circumstances quite remote consequences. The nearest 
thing to a puppet in our political system is a Cabinet minister 
at the head of a great public office. Unless he possesses a very 
exceptional share of dominating ability and relevant knowledge 
he is helpless in die hands of his offiaals. He must sign whatever 
documents they present to him, and repeat whatever words they 
put into his moudi w hen ansiR enng quesuons in parliament^ wiA 
a docility which cannot be imposed on a king wrlio works at 
his job, for the king works continuously whilst his ministers are 
in office for spells only, the spells bemg few and brief, and often 
occurring for die first time to men of advanced age with little or 
no training for and expenence of supreme responsibility. George 
die Third and Queen Victona were not, like Queen Elizabeth, 
die natural supenors of their ministers in political gemus and 
general capacity^ but they were for many purposes of State 
necessarily supenor to diem in expenence, in cunning, in exact 
knowledge of the limits of their responsibility and consequendy 
of the limits of their irresponsibility: in short, in die authonty 
and practical power that diese supenonues produce. Very clever 
men who have come into contact with monarchs have been so 
impressed that they have attnbuted to them extraor dinar y natural 
qualifications whidi diey, as now visible to us in histoncal per- 
spective, clearly did not possess. In conflicts between monarchs 
and popularly elected ministers the monarchs win ever tune when 
personal ability and good sense are at all equally divided. 

^ In The Apple Cart this equality is assumed. It is masked by a 
strong contrast of character and methods which has led my less 
considerate cntics to complain that I have padeed the cards by 
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tnalring the King a "Wise man and the minister a fool. But that is 
not at all the relation between the two. Bodi play with equal 
skill, and the King wins, not by greater astuteness, but because 
he hgg the ace of trumps m his hand and knows when to play it. 
As die prettier player of the two he has the sympathy of the 
audience. Not bemg as pampered and powerful as an operatic 
pnma donna, and depending as he does not on some commercially 
valuable talent but on his conformity to the popular ideal of 
di gni ty and perfect breedmg, he has to be trained, and to train ' 
himspffj to accept good manners as an indispensable condition ^ 
of his mtercouise with his subjects, and to leave to the less highly 
placed sucdi indulgences as tempers, tantrums, buUyings, sneer- , 
swearmgs, kickings: m short, the commoner violences and i 
"mtemperances of authority. 

His mimsters have much laxer standards. It is open to them, 
if It will save their tune, to get their own way by makmg scenes, . 
dymg mto calculated rs^es, and substmitu^ vu^r abuse for • 
argument. A clever minister, not having had a royal traming, ' 
will, if he finds himself mvolved m a duel with his king, be 
careful not to choose the weapons at whudi the king can beat 
him. Rather will he m cold blood oppose to the kmg’s perfect 
behavior an mtentional misbehavior and apparently childish 
petulance which he can always drop at the right moment for a 
demeanor as urbane as that of the king himself, thus emplo3nng 
two sets of weapons to the king’s one. This gives him the advan- 
tages of his own traming as a successful ambitious man who ha s 
pushed his way from obsainl^rto celdinty; a process mvolving 
a considerable use of the shorter and more selfish methods of 
dominating the feebly recalatrant^ the unreasonable, the timid, 
and the stupid, as well as a sharp sense of the danger of these 
methods when deahng widi persons of strong diaracter m strong 
positions 

this h^t the style of fitting adopted by the antagonists 
in the scrap between Kmg Magnus and Mr Joseph Proteus is 
seen to be a plain deduction from their relative positions and 
antecedents, and not a manufactured contrast between demo- 
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cracy and royalty to the disadvantage of the former. Those who 
so mistook It are out of date. They still regard democracy as 
the under dog in the condict. But to me it is the king who is 
doomed to be tragically in that position in the future into which 
the play is projected: in fact, he is visibly at least half in it already; 
gind the theory of constitutional monarchy assumes that he is 
wholly in it, and has been so smce the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Besides, the conflict is not really between royalty and demo- 
cracy. It IS between both and plutocracy, which, having destroyed 
the royal power by frank force under democratic pretexts, has 
bought and swallowed democracy. Money talks: money prmts: 
money broadcasts: money reigns; and kings and labor leaders 
alike have to register its decrees, and even, by a staggering para- 
dox, to finance its enterprises and guarantee its profits. Demo- 
cracy IS no longer bought: it is bilked. Mimsters who are Soaalists 
to the bac^one are as helpless in the gnp of Breakages Limited 
as Its acknowledged henchmen: from the moment when they 
attain to what is with umntentional irony called power (meaning 
the drudgery of carrying on for the plutocrats) they no longer 
dare even to talk of nationalizing any industry, however soaally 
vital, that has a farthing of profit for plutocracy still left m il^ or 
that can be made to yield a farthing for it by subsidies. 

Kmg Magnus’s little tactical victory, which bulks so largely 
in the playhouse, leaves him m a worse phght than his defeated 
opponent, who can always plead that he is only the instrument 
of the people’s will, whereas the unfortunate monarch, making 
a desperate bid for dictatorship on the perfectly true plea that 
democracy has destroyed all other responsibihty (has not Mus- 
solim said that there is a vacant throne in every country in 
Europe waiting for a capable man to fill it^), is compelled to 
assume full responsibility hunself, and fece all the reproaches 
that Mr Proteus can shirk. In his Cabinet there is only one friendly 
man who has courage, pnnaple, and genume good manners when 
he IS courteously treated; and that man is an uncompromising 
reoubhcan, his rival for the dictatorship. The splendidly honest 
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and devoted Die-hard lady is too scornfully tacdess to help 
much, but -with a httle mote expenence in the art of handlmg 
effective men and women as distinguished from the art of hand- 
hng mass meetings Mr Bill Boanerges mi^t surprise those who, 
because he makes them laugfh, see nothing in him but a cancature. 

In shorty those cntics of mme who have taken The Apple. 
Cart for a story of a struggle between a hero and a roomful of 
guys have been grossly taken m. It is never safe to take my pla}^ 
at their suburban Bice value: it ends in your finding m them only 
what you bring to them, and so getting nothing for your money. 

On the subject of Democraqr generally I have nothing to 
say that can take the problem &*&er than I have already earned 
It in my Intelhgent Woman’s Gmde to Socialism and Capitalism. 
We have to solve two inseparable mam problems: the economic 
problem of how to produce and distribute our subsistence, and 
the political problem of how to select our rulers and prevent 
them from abusing their authonty in their own mterests or diose 
of their class or rehgion. Our solution of the economic problem 
IS the Capitahst system, which achieves miracles m production, 
but fails so ludicrously and disastrously to distnbute its products 
rationally, or to produce m the order of soaal need, that it is 
always complammg of being paralysed by its “overproduction” 
of thmgs of which milhons of us stand m desperate want Our 
solution of the pohtical problem is Votes for Everybody and 

Every Authonty Elected by Vote, an expedient ongmally devised 

to prevent rulers from tyrannizmg by he very effectual method 
of preventing them from doing anything, and thus leavmg every- 
thmg to irresponsible pnvate enterprise. But as pnvate enterprise 
will do nothmg that is not profitable to its httle self, and the 
very existence of civilization now depends on the swift and un- 
hampered pubhc execution of enterprises that supersede pnvate 
mterpnse and are not merely profitable but vitally necessary to 
he whole commumty, this purely mhibitive check on tyranny 
has become a stranglehold on genume democracy. Its pamfully 
evolved madunery of parhament and Party System and Cabmet 
is so effective in obstruction that we take hiny years by consti- 
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tutional methods to do thirty minutes worl^ and shall presently 
be forced to clear up thirty years arrears in thirty minutes by 
unconstitutional ones unless we pass a Reform Bill that will malre 
a complete revolution in our pohtical machineiy and procedure. 
When we see parliaments like ours kicked into the gutter by 
dictators, both in kingdoms and republics, it is foolish to wait 
until the dictator dies or collapses, and then do nntfiing Jjut 
pick the poor old things up and try to scrape the mud off them: 
the only sane course is to take the step by which the dictatorship 
could have been anticipated and averted, and construct a pohtical 
system for rapid positive work instead of slow nugatory work, 

made to fit into the twentieth century instead of into the six- 
teenth. 

Until we face this task and accomplish it we shall not be able 
to produce electorates capable of doing anythmg by their votes 
except pave the way to their own destruction. An election at 
present, considered as a means of selec ting the best qualified 
rulers, is so absurd that if the last dozen parhaments had con- 
sisted of the candidates who were at the foot of the poll instead 
of those who were at the head of it there is no reason to suppose 
that we should have been a step more or less advanced than -we 
are today. In neither case would the electorate have had any real 
choice of representatives. If it had, we might have had to struggle 
with parliaments of Titus Oateses and Lord George Gordons 
dominaung a few generals and artists, with Cabinets up 
of the sort of orator who is said to carry away his hearers by 
his eloquence because, having first ascertained by a few cautious 
feelers what they are ready to applaud, he gives it to them a 
dozen times over in an overwhelmmg crescendo, and is in effect 
earned away by them. As it is, the voters have no real choice of 
candidates: they have to take what they can get and make the 
best of It according to their hghts, which is often the worst of 
It by the hght of heaven. By diance rather than by judgment 
they find themselves represented in parliament by a fortunate 
proportion of reasonably honest and pubhc spirited persons who 
happen to be also successful pubhc speakers. The rest are in 
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parliament because they can afford it and have a fancy for it or 
an mterest m it. 

Last October (1929) I vfzs asked to address die enormous 
audience created by die ne:w invention of Wireless Broadcast on 
a range of poUtical and cultural topics introduced by a previous 
speaker under the general headmg of Pomts of View. Among 
the topics was Democracy, presented, as usual, in a completely 
abstract guise as an infimtely beneficent prmaple in which we 
must trust though it sky us. I was determined that this time 
Votes for Everybody and Every Authority Elected by Vote 
should not escape by wearing its imposing mask. I delivered 
myself as follows: 

Your Majesties, your Royal Highnesses, your Excellenaes, 
your Graces and Reverences, my Lords, Ladies and Gendemen, 
fellow-adzens of all degrees: I am going to talk to you about 
Democracy objectively: that is, as it exists and as we must all 
lecdcon wiA it equally, no matter what our points of view may be. 
Suppose I were to tdk to you not about Democracy, but about 
the sea, which is m some respects rather hke Democracy' We 
all have our own views of die sea. Some of us hate it and ate 
never well when we are at it or on iL Others love it, and are 
never so happy as when they are m it or on it or looking at it. 
Some of us re^ird it as Bntam’s natural realm and surest bulwark: 
others want a Channel funnel. But certain facts about the sea 
ate quite mdependent of our feehngs towards it. If I take it for 
granted that the sea exists, none of you will contradict me If I 
say that the sea is sometimes fiinously violent and always un- 
certain, and diat those who are most famihar with it trust it leasts 
you will not immediately shnek out that I do not believe in the 
sra; that I am an enemy of the sea; diat I want to abolish the sea; 
that I am gomg to make bathing illegal; that I am out to rum our 
ranymg trade and ky waste ah our seaside resorts and scrap the 
BnushNavy. If I tell you that you cannot breathe m the sea, you 
w not take that as a personal insult and ask me mdignandy if 
1 consider you infenor to a fish. WeU, you must please be equally 
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sensible when I tell you some hanl &cts about Democracy. When 
I tell you that it is sometimes furiously violent and always danger- 
ous and treacherous, and that those who are famihar with it as 
practical statesmen trust it leasts you must not at once denounce 
me as a paid agent of Benito Mussolini, or declare that I have 
become a Tory Die-hard in my old age, and accuse me of want- 
ing to take away your votes and make an end of parliament, and 
the franchise, and free speech, and public meeting, and trial by 
jury. Still less must you nse m your places and give me three 
rousing cheers as a champion of medieval monarchy and feudal- 
ism. I am qmte innocent of any such extravagances. All I mean 
is that whether we are Democrats or Tories, Catholics or Pro- 
testants, Commumsts or Fascists, we are all face to face with a 
certain force in the world called Democracy; and we must under- 
stand the nature of that force whether we want to fight it or to 
forward it. Our business is not to deny the perils of Democracy, 
but to provide agamst them as &r as we can, and then consider 
whether the risks we cannot provide agamst are worth taking. 

Democracy, as you know it, is seldom more than a long word 
beginning with a capital letter, which we accept reverendy or 
disparage contemptuously without askmg any questions. Now 
we should never accept anything reverendy until we have asked 
It a great many very searchmg questions, the first two bemg 
What are you.^ and Where do you live? When I put diese 
questions to Democracy the answer I get is **My name is Demos; 
and I live in the British Empire, the Umted States of Amenca, 
and wherever the love of liberty bums m the heart of man. You, 
my fnend Shaw, are a umt of Democracy: your name is also 
Demos: you are a atizen of a great democratic commumty: you 
are a potential constituent of the Parliament of Man, the Federa- 
tion of the World.” At this I usually burst into loud dheers, which 
do credit to my enthusiastic nature. To-night^ however, I shall 
do nothing of the sort: I shall say **Dont talk nonsense. My name 
is not Demos: it is Bernard Shaw. My address is not the Bntish 
£ re nor the Umted States of Amenca, nor wherever the love 

of hbe^ hums in the heart of man: it is at such and such a 
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number in such and such a street m London, and it will be 
tune enough to discuss my seat m the Parliament of Man when 
that celebrated institution comes into existence. I dont believe 
your name is Demos: nobody's name is Demos; and all I can 
make of your address is diat you have no addr^s, and are ]ust 
a tramp — if indeed you exist at all." 

You will notice that I am too polite to call Demos a windbag 
or a hot air merchant; but I am going to ask you to begin our 
study of Democracy by considenng it first as a big balloon, 
filled widi gas or hot air, and sent up so that you shall be kept 
looking up at the s^ whilst odier people are picking your pockets. 
"When the balloon comes down to earth every five years or so 
you are invited to get mto the bisket if you can throw out one 
of the people who are sitting tightly in it, but as you can afford 
neither die time nor the money, and there are forty millions of 
you and hardly room for six hundred m the basket, the balloon 
goes up agam with much the same lot in it and leaves you where 
you were before. I think you will admit that the balloon as an 
image of Democracy corresponds to the parhamentary facts. 

Now let us examme a more poetic conception of Democracy. 
Abraham Lmcoln is represented as standing amid the carnage 
of the batdefield of Gettysburg, and dedarmg that all that 
slaughter of Amencans by Americans occurred m order that 
Democracy, defined as government of the people die people 
fy the people, should not pensh from the eardi. Let us pick this 
famous peroration to pieces and see what there really is inside 
It (By the way, Lincoln did not really declaim it on the field of 
Gettysburg, and the American Civil War was not fought in 
defence of any such pnnaple, but^ on the contrary, to 
one half of the Umted States to force the other half to be governed 
as they did not wish to be governed But never mtnfi that I 
mentioned it only to rermnd you that it seems impossible for 
statesmen to make speeches about Democracy, or journalists to 
re^rt them, without obscurmg it in a cloud of humbug). 

Now for the three articles of the definition Number One: 
ovemment o/die people: that, evidendy, is necessary a human 
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community can no more exist without a government than a 
human bemg can exist without a co-ordmated control of its 
breathing and blood circulation. Number Two: Government fir 
the people, is most important. Dean Inge put it perfectly for us 
when he called Democracy a form of society which means equal 
consideration for all. He added that it is a Chnsuan prinaple, 
and that, as a Christian, he beheves in it. So do I. That is why 
1 insist on equality of income. Equal consideration for a person 
with a hundred a year and one with a hundred thousand is im- 
possible. But Number Three: Government iy the people, is quite 
a different matter. All the monardis, all the tyrants, all the dicta- 
tors, all the Die-hard Tories are agreed that we must be governed. 
Democrats like the Dean and myself are agreed that we must be 
governed with equal consideration for everybody. But we repudi- 
ate Number Three on the ground that the people cannot govern. 
The ihmg is a physical impossibility. Every citizen cannot be a 
ruler any more than every boy can be an engine driver or a pirate 
king. A nation of prime ministers or dictators is as absurd as an 
army of field marshals. Government by the people is not and 
never can be a reality: it is only a cry by which demagogues 
humbug us into voting for them. If you doubt this — ^if you ask 
me “Why should not the people make their own laws?” I need 
only ask you “Why should not the people write their own plays?” 
They cannot. It is much easier to write a good play dian to make 
a good law. And there are not a hundred men m the world who 
can write a play good enough to stand daily wear and tear as 
long as a law must. 

Now comes the question. If we cannot govern ourselves, what 
can we do to save ourselves from being at the mercy of those 
who can govern, and who may quite possibly be thorou^paced 
grafters and scoundrels? The primitive answer is that as we are 
always in a huge majonty we can, if rulers oppress us intolerably, 
bum their houses and tear them to pieces. This is not satisfectory. 
Decent people never do it until they have quite lost their heads; 
and when they have lost their heads they are as hkely as not to 
bum die wrong house and tear the wrong man to pieces. When 
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we have what is called a popular movement very few people who 
take part in it know what it is all about. I once saw a real popular 
movement m London. People were running exatedly through 
the streets Everyone who saw them doing it immediately joined 
in die rush. They ran simply because everyone else was domg it. 
It was most impressive to see thousands of people sweeping along 
at hill speed like that. There could be no doubt that it was literally 
a popular movement. I ascertained afterwards that it was started 
by a runaway cow. That cow had an important share in my edu- 
cation as a pohtical philosopher, and I can assure you that if 
you will study crowds, and lost and temhed ammals, and things 
like that, instead of readmg books and newspaper articles, you 
wdl learn a great deal about pohucs from diem. Most general 
elections, for mstance, are nothmg but stampedes. Our last but 
one was a conspicuous example of this. The cow was a Russian 
one. 

I think we may take it that neither mob violence nor popular 
movements can be depended on as diecks upon the abuse of 
power by governments. One might suppose that at least they 
would act as a last resort when an autocrat goes mad and com- 
mits outrageous excesses of tyranny and cruelty. But it is a 
cunous hict that they never do. Take two famous cases* those of 
Nero and Tsar Paul the First of Russia. If Nero had been an 
ordinary professional fiddler he would probably have been no 
worse a man than any member of the wireless orchestra. If Paul 
had been a heutenant in a hne regiment we should never have 
heard of him But when these two poor fellows were invested 
with ^solute powers over their fellow-creatures they went 
and did such appalhng thmgs that they had to be killed like mad 
dogs. Only, it was not the people that rose up and killed tViPm 
They were dispatdied quite pnvately by a very select arcle of 
their own bodyguards For a genuinely democratic execution of 
unpopular statesmen we must turn to the brothers De Witt, who 
were tom to pieces by a Dutch mob in the seventeenth century. 
They were neither tyrants nor autocrats. On the contrary, one 
of them had been imprisoned and tortured for his resistance to 
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the despotism of William of Orange; and the odier had come to 
meet him as he came out of pnson. The mob was on the side of 
die autocrat. We may take it that the shortest way for a tyrant 
to get rid of a troublesome champion of liberty is to raise a hue 
and cry against him as an unpatriotic person, and leave the mob 
to do ^e rest after supplying them wi^ a well upped nngleader. 
Nowadays this is called direct action by the revolutionary prole- 
tariat. Those who put dieir faith in it soon find that proletanats 
are never revolutionary, and that their direct action, when it is 
controlled at all, is usually controlled by police agents. 

Democracy, then, cannot be government by the people: it can 
only be government by consent of the governed. Unfortunately, 
when democratic statesmen propose to govern us by our o^^m 
consent, they find that we dont want to be governed at all, and 
that we regard rates and taxes and rents and death duties as 
intolerable burdens. What we want to know is how little govern- 
ment we can get along with without being murdered in our beds. 
That question cannot be answered until we have explained what 
we mean by getting along. Savages manage to get along. Unruly 
Arabs and Tartars get along. The only rule in the matter is that 
the civilized way of getting along is the way of corporate action, 
not individual action; and corporate action involves more govern- 
ment than individual action. 

Thus government^ which used to be a comparatively simple 
affair, today has to manage an enormous development of Soaal- 
ism and Communism. Our mdustnal and soaal life is set in a 
huge communistic framework of public roadways, streets, bndges, 
water supplies, power supplies, lighting, tramways, schools, dock- 
yards, and public aids and convemences, employing a prodigious 
army of police, inspectors, teachers, and offiaals of all grades m 
hundreds of departments. We have found by bitter eiqjenence 
that It IS impossible to trust fectones, workshops, and mines to 
pnvate management. Only by stem laws enforced by constant 
inspection have we stopped ±e monstrous waste of human life 
and welfare it cost when it was left uncontrolled by the Govern- 
ment. During the war our attempt to leave the mumtioning of 
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the anny to pnvate enterpnse led us to the verge of defeat and 
caused an appallmg slaughter of our soldiers When the Govern- 
ment took the work out of pnvate hands and had it done in 
national i^ctones it was at once successful. The pnvate firms were 
still allowed to do what htde they could, but they had to be 
taught to do It economically, and to keep their accounts properly, 
by Government ofiiaals. Our big capitalist enterpnses now run 
to die Government for help as a lamb runs to its mother. They 
cannot even make an extension of the Tube railway in London 
without Government aid. Unassisted pnvate capitalism is break- 
mg down or getting left behind m all Erections. If all our Social- 
ism and Communism and the drastic taxation of unearned in- 
comes which finances it were to stop, our pnvate enterprises 
would drop like shot stags, and we should all be dead m a month. 
When Mr Baldwin tned to win the last election by declaring that 
Socialism had been a failure whenever and wherever it had been 
tned, Soaalism went over him hke a steam roller and handed his 
office to a Sociahst Prune Minuter. Nothing could save us in the 
war but a great extension of Soaaksm, and now it is (dear enou^ 
that only sull greater extensions of it can repair the ravages of the 
war and keep pace with the growing recjuirements of avihzation. 

What we have to ask ourselves, then, is not whether we will 
have Socialism and Commumsm or not, but whether Democracy 
can keep pace with the devdiopments of both that are being 
forced on us by die growth of national and mtemational cor- 
porate action. 

Now corporate action is impossible widiout a govermng body. 
It may be the antral Government it may be a mumapal cor- 
poration, a county council, a district counal, or a parish counal. 
It may be the board of directors of a jomt stock company, or of a 
trust made by combinmg several joint stock compames. Such 
boards, elected by the votes of die shareholders, are htde States 
■wthm the State^ and very powerful ones, too, some of thpm. If 
mey have not laws and langs, they have by-laws and chairmen. 
And you and I, the consumers of their services, are more at the 
mercy of the boards that organize them dian we are at die mercy 
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of parliament. Several active politicians who began as Liberals 
and are now Socialists have said to me diat they were converted 
by seeing diat the nation had to choose, not between govern- 
mental control of industry and control by separate pnvate in- 
dividuals kept in order by their competition for our custom, but 
between governmental control and control by gigantic trusts 
wielding great power without responsibility, and having no 
object but to make as much money out of us as possible. Our 
Government is at this moment having much more trouble with 
the pnvate corporations on whom we are dependent for our coals 
and cotton goods than with Fiance or the United States of 
America. We are in the hands of our corporate bodies, public or 
private, for the satisfaction of our everyday needs. Their powers 
are life and death powers. I need not labor this point: we all 
know it. 

But what we do not all realize is that we are equally dependent 
on corporate action for the satisfaction of our religious needs. 
Dean Inge tells us that our general elections have become public 
aucuons at which the contending parties bid against one anodier 
for our votes by each promising us a larger share dian the odier 
of the plunder of the minonty. Now that is perfectly true. The 
contending parties do not as yet venture to put it exactly in those 
words; but that is what it comes to. And the Dean’s profession 
obliges him to urge his congregation, which is much wider than 
that of St Paul’s (it extends across the Atlantic), always to vote 
for the party which pledges itself to go farthest in enabling those 
of us who have great possessions to sell diem and give the price 
to the poor. But we cannot do this as pnvate persons. It must be 
done by the Government or not at all. Take my own case. I am 
not a young man with great possessions; but I am an old man 
paying enough m mcome tax and surtax to provide doles for 
some hundreds of unemployed and old age pensioners. I have not 
the smallest objection to this; on the contrary, I advocated it 
strongly for years before I had any income worth taxing. But I 
could not do it if the Government did not arrange it for me. If the 
Government ceased taxing my superfluous money and redistn- 
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buting It among people who have no incomes at all, I could do 
nothing by myself "'^at could I do> Can you suggest anydiing^ 
I could send my war bonds to the Chancellor of die Exchequer and 
mvite him to cancel the part of die National Debt that diey repre- 
sent; and he would undoubtedly diank me m the most courteous 
offiaal terms for my patriotism. But die poor would not get any 
of It. The other payers of surtax and income tax and death duties 
would save the interest diey now have to pay on it: diat is all. I 
should only have made the nch ndier and myself poorer. I could 
bum all my share certificates and inform ^e secretaries of die 
compames that they might wnte off diat mudi of dieir capital in- 
debtedness The result would be a bigger dividend for die rest of 
the shareholders, widi the poor out m the cold as before. 1 might 
sell my war bonds and share certificates for cash, and dirow die 
money mto the street to be scrambled for; but it would be 
snatdied up, not by the poorest, but by the best fed and most 
able-bodied of the scramblers. Besides, if we all tned to sell our 
bonds and shares — ^and dus is what you have to consider, for 
Christ’s advice was not addressed to me alone but to all who have 
great possessions — ^the r^ult would be that their value would fell 
to nothing, as the Stodr Exchange would immediately become a 
market m which there were all sellers and no buyers Accordingly, 
any spare money that die Government leaves me is invested 
where I can get the highest interest and the best security, as 
thereby I can make sure diat it goes where it is most wanted and 
gives immediate employment This is the best I can do without 
Government mterference* indeed any other way of dealing with 
my spare money would be foolish and demoralizing, but the 
result IS that I become richer and richer, and the poor become 
relatively poorer and poorer. So you see I cannot even be a 

Christian except dirough Government acnon; and neither can 
the Dean 

Now let us get down to our problem We cannot govern our- 
selves, yet if we entrust the immense powers and revenues whidi 
are necrasary in an effective modem Government to an absolute 
monardi or dictator, he goes more or less mad unless he is a quite 
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extraordinary and therefore very seldom obtainable person. Be- 
sides, modem government is not a one-man job: it is too big for 
diat. If we resort to a committee or parliament of superior per- 
sons, they will set up an oligarchy and abuse their power for dieir 
own benefit. Our dilemma is that men in die lump cannot govern 
themselves; and yet, as William Morris put it, no man is good 
enough to be anodier man’s master. We need to be governed, and 
yet to control our governors. But the best governors will not 
accept any control except that of their own consaences; and, as 
we who are governed are also apt to abuse any power of control 
we have, our ignorance, our passions, our pnvate and immediate 
interests are constantly in conflict with die knowledge, the wis- 
dom, and the public spint and regard for the future of our best 
qualified governors. 

Still, if we cannot control our governors, can we not at least 
choose them and change them if they do not suit? 

Let me invent a primitive example of democratic choice. It is 
always best to take imaginary examples: they offend nobody. 
Imagine then that we are the i^abitants of a village. We have to 
elect somebody for the office of postman. There are several candi- 
dates; but one stands out conspicuously, because he has fre- 
quendy treated us at the pubhe-house, has subscribed a shillmg 
to our litde flower show, has a kmd word for the children when 
he passes, and is a victim of oppression by the squire because his 
late father was one of our most successful poachers. We elect him 
triumphandy, and he is duly installed, uniformed, provided with 
a red bicycle, and given a batch of letters to deliver. As his motive 
in seekmg the post has been pure ambition, he has not thought 
much beforehand about his dunes; and it now occurs to him for 
the first nme that he cannot read. So he hires a boy to come round 
■with and read the addresses. The boy conceals himself in the 
lane whilst the postman delivers the letters at the house, takes the 
Christmas boxes, and gets the whole credit of the transacnon. In 
course of time he dies with a high reputanon for effiaency in the 
discharge of his dunes; and we elect another equally illiterate 
successor on similar grounds. But by this nme the boy has grown 
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up and become an institution. He presents lumself to the new 
postman as an established and mdispensable feature of the postal 
system, and finally becomes recognized and paid by the village 
as such 

Here you have the perfect image of a popularly elected Cabinet 
Minister and the Cml Service department over which he presides. 
It may work very well; for our postman, though illiterate, may be 
a very capable fellow; and the boy who reads die addresses for 
him may be quite incapable of doing anything more. But this 
does not always happen. Whether it happens or not, the system 
IS not a democratic reahty: it is a democratic illusion. The boy, 
when he has ability enough to take advantage of die situation, is 
the master of the man. The person elected to do die work is not 
really doing it* he is a popular humbug who is merely doing what 
a permanent official tells him to do. That is how it comes about 
that we are now governed by a Cml Service which has such enor- 
mous power that its regulations are takmg die place of the laws of 
England, thou^ some of diem are made for die convenience of 
the officials without die slightest regard to the convenience or 
even the nghts of the public. And how are our Cml Servants 
selected^ Mosdy by an educational test which nobody but an ex- 
pensively schooled youth can pass, thus making the most power- 
ful and effective part of our government an irresponsible H a ss 
government. 

Now, what control have you or I over the Services?* We have 
votes. I have used mme a few times to see what it is like. Well, it 
IS like this. When the election approaches, two or three persons 
of whom I know nothing wnte to me soliating my vote and en- 
closing a list of meetings, an election address, and a pol ling card. 
One of die addresses reads like an article m The Mormng Post, 
and has a Umon Jack on it Another is like The D ail y News or 
Manchester Guardian Both mi^t have been compiled from the 
eduonal waste paper baskets of a hundred years ago. A third 
addrcK, more up-to-date and much better phrased, convinces me 
that the sender has had it wntten for him at the headquarters of 

e abor Party A fourth, the most hopelessly out of date of 
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them all, contains scraps of the early English translations of the 
Communist Manifesto of 1848. 1 have no guarantee diat any of 
these documents were written by the candidates. They convey 
notJung whatever to me as to their character or political capacity. 
The half-tone photographic portraits which adorn the front 
pages do not even tell me their ages, having been taken twenty 
years ago. If I go to one of the meetings I find a schoolroom 
packed with people who find an election meeting cheaper and 
funnier than a theatre. On the platform sit one or two poor men 
who have worked hard to keep party politics alive in the con- 
stituency. They ought to be the candidates; but they have no 
more chance of such eminence than they have of possessing a 
Rolls-Royce car. They move votes of confidence in the candidate, 
diough as the candidate is a stranger to them and to everybody 
else present nobody can possibly feel any such confidence. They 
lead die applause for him; they prompt him when questions are 
asked; and when he is completely floored they jump up and cry 
“Let me answer that, Mr Chairman*” and then pretend that he 
has answered it. The old shibboleths are droned over, and nothing 
has any sense or reality m it except die vituperation of the op- 
position party, which is received with shouts of rehef by the 
audience. Yet it is nothing but an exhibition of bad manners. If I 
vote for one of these candidates, and he or she is elected, 1 am 
supposed to be enjoying a democratic control of the government 
— to be exerasing government myself, myself, hy myself. 
Do you wonder that the Dean cannot believe such nonsense^ If I 
believed it I should not be fit to vote at all. If this is Democracy, 
who can blame Signor Mussolim for describing it as a putrefymg 
corpse? 

The candidates may ask me what more they can do for me but 
piesent themselves and answer any questions I may put to them. 

I quite admit diat they can do nothmg; but that does not mend 
matters. "What I should like is a real test of their capacity. Shortly 
before the war a doctor in San Franasco chscovered that if a drop 
of a candidate’s blood can be obtained on a piece of blotting paper ; 
It IS possible to discover within half an hour what is wrong with 
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him physically. What I am waiting for is die discovery of a pro- 
cess by which on delivery of a drop of his blood or a lock of his 
hair we can ascertain wliat is nght with liim mentally. We could 
then have a graded senes of panels of capable persons for all em- 
ployments, pubhc or private, and not allow any person, however 
popular, to undertake the employment of govemmg us unless he 
or she were on the appropnate panel. At the lower end of the 
scale there would be a panel of persons qualified to take part in a 
parish meeting; at the higher end a panel of persons qualified to 
act as Secretanes of State for Foreign Afiairs or Fmance Mmisters. 
At present not more than two per diousand of the population 
would be available for the highest panel. I should then be in no 
danger of electing a postman and findmg that he could neither 
read nor wnte. My choice of candidates would be perhaps more 
restncted than at present; but I do not desire liberty to choose 
wmdbags and nmcompoops to represent me in parliament, and 
my power to choose between one quahfied candidate and another 
would give me as much control as is either possible or desirable. 
The votmg and counung would be done by machinery: I should 
connect my telephone with die proper office, touch a button, and 
the madunery would do the rest, 

Pendmg such a completion of the American doctor’s dis- 
covery, how are we to go on^ Well, as best we can, with the sort 
of government that our present system produces. Several reforms 
are possible without any new discovery. Our present parliament 
IS obsolete: it can no more do the work of a modem State than 
Julius Caesar’s galley could do the work of an Atlantic liner. We 
need m these islands two or three additional federal legislatures, 
workmg on our mumapal committee system instead of our par- 
liamentary party system. We need a central authority to co- 
ordmate the federal work. Our obsolete litde internal frontiers 
must he obliterated, and our units of local government enlarged 
to dimensions compatible with the recent prodigious advances 
m faality of commumcation and co-operation Commonwealth 
affeirs and supemational activities through the League of Nations 
or otherwise will have to be provided for, and Cabinet function 
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to be transformed. All the pseudo-democradc obstructive iiinc- 
tions of our political machinery must be ruthlessly scrapped, and 
the general problem of government approached from a positive 
viewpoint at which mere anarchic national sovereignly as dis- 
tinguished from self-government will have no meaning. 

I must conclude by warning you that when everythmg has 
been done that can be done, civilization will snll be dependent on 
the consciences of the governors and the governed. Our natural 
dispositions may be good; but we have been badly brou^t up, 
and are full of and-social peraonal ambitions and prejudices and 
snobberies. Had we not better teach our children to be better 
atizens than ourselves.^ We are not doing that at present. The 
Russians are. That is my last word. Think over it. 

So mudi for my broadcast on Democracy! And now a word 
about Breakages, Limited. Like all Socialists who know their 
business I have an exasperated sense of the mischief done by our 
system of pnvate Capitalism m settmg up huge vested interests 
in destruction, waste, and disease. The armament firms thnve on 
war, the glaziers gam by broken wmdows; the operatmg sur- 
geons depend on cancer for dieir children’s bread; the distillers 
and brewers build cathedrals to sanctify die profits of drunken- 
ness, and the prosperity of Dives costs the pnvation of a hun- 
dred Lazaruses. 

The tide Breakages, Limited, was suggested to me by the fete 
of that remarkable gemus, the late Alfred Warwick Game, with 
whom I was personally acquainted. I knew him first as the author 
of a play. He was a dismrbing man, afflicted — or, as it turned out^ 
gifted — ^with chrome hypenesthesia, feehng everything violendy 
and expressing his feehngs vehraiendy and on occasion volcamc- 
ally. I concluded that he was not suffiaendy cold-blooded to do 
much as a playwnght; so that when, havmg lost sight of him for 
some years, I was told that he had made an invention of first-rate 
importance, I was mcredulous, and concluded that the mvennon 
was only a Utopian project. Our fnend Henry Murray was so 
provoked by my attimde that to appease him I consented to in- 
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vestigate the alleged great invention in person on Gattie’s promis- 
ing to behave like a reasonable being dunng die process, a promise 
which he redeemed with die greatest dignity, remaining silent 
whilst an engineer explamed his miracles to me, and contenting 
himself widi the reading of a bnef statement shewing that the 
adoption of his plan would release from industry enough men to 
utterly overwhelm the Central Empires with whom we were then 
at war. 

I approached the investigation very sceptically. Our fhend 
spoke of “the works.” I could not believe that Game had any 
works, except in his fervid imagmation. He mentioned “the com- 
pany.” That was more credible: anyone may form a company, 
but that It had any resources seemed to me doubtfiil However, I 
suffered myself to be taken to Battersea, and there, sure enough, I 
found a workshop, duly labelled as he premises of The New 
Transport Company, Limited, and spaaous enough to accom- 
modate a double railway Ime with a platform. The affair was un- 
questionably real, so fer. The platform was not provided with a 
station: its sole equipment was a table widi a row of buttons on it 
for makmg electrical contacts. ]^ch line of railway batl on it a 
truck with a steel hd The practical part of the proceedings began 
by plaang an armchair on the hd of one of the trucks and seating 
me m it. A bnmming glass of water was then set at my feet. I 
could not imagme what I was expected to do with the water or 
what was going to happen, and there was a suggestion of electro- 
cution about the chair wluch made me nervous Game then sat 
down majestically at the table on the platform with his hand 
hovering over the buttons Intimating that the miracle would take 
place when my truck passed the other truck, he asked me to 
choose whether it should occur at the first passage or later, and to 
dictate the order in which it should be repeated I was by that 
time mcapable of choosing, so I said the sooner the better, and 
die two trucks started. When the other truck had passed mme I 

fcmnd myself magically simng on it, chair and all, with the class 
of water unspilled at my feet. 

The rest of the story is a tragi-comedy. When I said to Game 
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apologetically (I felt deeply guilty of having underrated him) 
that I had never known diat he was an engineer, and had taken 
him to be die usual amateur inventor with no professional train- 
ing, he told me diat this was exaedy what he was: just like Sir 
Chnstopher Wren. He had been concerned in an electnc lighting 
business, and had been revolted by die prodigious number of 
breakages of glass bulbs involved by die handling of the crates m 
which diey were packed for transport by rail and road. What was 
needed was a method of transfernng the crates from truck to truck, 
and from truck to road lorry, and from road lorry to warehouse 
lift widiout shock, fncuon, or handling. Gatue, bemg, I suppose, 
by natural genius an inventor though by mistaken vocation a 
playwnght, solved the mechanical problem without apparent 
difficulty, and offered his nation die means of effecting an enor- 
mous saving of labor and smash. But instead of being received 
with open arms as a soaal benefactor he found himself up against 
Breakages, Limited. The glass blowers whose employment was 
threatened, the exploiters of the great industry of repairing our 
railway trucks (every time a goods tram is stopped a series of 150 
violent collisions is propagated from end to end of the train, as 
those who live within earshot know to dieir cost), and die rail- 
way porters who dump the crates from truck to platform and 
then hurl them into other trucks, shattering bulbs, battermg cans, 
and too often rupturing themselves m the process, saw in Gatde 
an enemy of the human race, a wrecker of homes and a starver of 
innocent babes He fought them undauntedly; but they were too 
strong for him; and m due time his patents expired and he died 
almost unrecognized, whilst Unknown Soldiers were bemg canon- 
ized throughout the world. So fer. The Apple Cart is his only 
shnne; and as it does not even bear his name, I have wntten it 
here pendmg its tardy appearance in the roll of feme. 

I must not leave my readers to assume that Gattie was an easy 
man to deal with, or that he handled the opposition in a con- 
ciliatory with due allowance for the inertia of a some- 

what unimaginative offiaaldora which had not, like myself, sat 
on his trucks, and probably set him down as a Utopian (a species 
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mudi dreaded in Government departments) and thus missed the 
real pomt, which was that he was an mventor. Like many men of 
gemus he could not understand why thmgs obvious to him 
should not be so at once to other people, and found it easier to 
beheve that they were corrupt than that they could be so stupid. 
Once, after I had urged him to be more diplomatic, he brought 
me, with some pnde, a letter to the Board of Trade which he con- 
sidered a masterpiece of tact and good temper. It contamed not a 
word descriptive of his mvention; and it began somewhat m this 
fashion: “Sir: If you are an honest man you cannot deny that 
among the worst abuses of this corrupt age is the acceptance of 
aty directorships by retired members of the Board of Trade.” 
Clearly it was not easy for the Board of Trade to deal with an in- 
ventor who wished to mterest th^, not m his new machmpsj but 
m the desirability of its abohshmg itself as infamous. 

The last time I saw him he called on me to unfold a new scheme 
of much greater importance, as he declared, than his trudes. He 
was very mteresting on that occasion. He began by givmg me a 
vivid account of the pirates who used to infest the Thames below 
London Bndge before the docks were bmlt. He described how 
die docks had come mto existence not as wharves for loa ding and 
unloadmg but as strongholds m which ships and their cargoes 
could be secure from piracy. They are now, he declared, a waste 
of febulously valuable ground; and their work should be done m 
quite another way. He then produced plans of a pier to be built in 
die middle of the nver, commumcatmg direcdy by rail and road 
with the shore and the great mam hnes The ships would r nm e 
alon^ide the pier, and by a simple system of hoists the contents 
of their holds would be Hted out and transferred (like myself in 
the armchair) to railway truchs or motor lomes without bemg 
touched by a human hand and therefore without risk of breakage. 
It was all so masterly, so simple m its complexity, so convmang 
K to its practicability, and so prodigiously valuable socially, that 
L takmg It very seriously, proceeded to discuss what could be 
done to interest the proper people m it. 

To my amazement Game began to shew unmistakeable signs 
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of disappointment and indignation. “You do not seem to under- 
stand me,” he said. *T have shewn you all dus mechamcal stuff 
merely by way of illustration. What I have come to consult you 
about IS a great melodrama I am going to write, the scene of 
which will be the Pool of London in the seventeenth century 
among the pirates!” 

What could I or anyone do with a man like that.^ He was 
naively surprised when I laughed; and he went away only half 
persuaded that his scheme for turning the docks into building 
land; expediting the Thames traffic; saving mudi dangerous and 
demorahzmgly casual labor; and transffguring the underpaid 
stevedore mto a fullfed electnaan, was stupendously more im- 
portant than any ridiculous melodrama. He admitted that there 
was of course all that in it; but I could see that his heart was m 
the melodrama. 

As It was evident that ofHaaldom, writhing under his insults 
and shocked by his utter lack of veneration for bigwigs, besides 
being hampered as all our Government departments are by die 
vested interests of Breakages, Limited, would do nothing for 
him, I induced some less embarrassed public persons to take a 
ride in the trudcs and he convmced that the/ really existed and 
worked. But here again the parallel between Game and his fellow- 
amateur Sir Chnstopher Wren came m. Wren was not content to 
redesign and rebuild St Paul’s: he wanted to redesign London as 
well. He was quite right: what we have lost by not letting him do 
It IS incalculable. Similarly, Game was not content to improve 
the luggage arrangements of our railways: he would not listen to 
you if your mind was not large enough to grasp the immediate 
necessity for a new central clearing house m Famngdon Market, 
connected with the existing railways by a system of new tubes. 
He was of course nght; and we have already lost by sticking to 
our old ways more than the gigantic sum his scheme would have 
cost. But neither the money nor the enterprise was available just 
then with the war on our hands. The Cleanng House, like the 
Thames pier, remams on paper; and Gattie is in his grave. But I 
still hold that there must have been something great in a man 
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who, having not only ima^ned them but invented their madiin- 
eiy, could, far from being crushed by their rejection, exdaim 
“Pensh all my mechamcal trash if only it provides matenal for 
one bad play!” 

This htde history will explam how it actually did provide 
matenal for Breakages, Limited, and for the hitter cry of the 
Powemustress General. Not until Breakages is itself broken will 
It cease to have a message for us. 

Ayot St Lawrence, 

March 1930. 
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ACT I 

An office m ike royal palace. Two writing-tables face each other 
from opposite sides of the room, Ucmng plenty of room between them. 
Each table has a chair by ttfor visitors. The door is in the middle of 
the farthest wall The clock shews that it is a little past xi, and ike 
Ught is that of a fine summer morrang. 

Sempromus, smart and still presenrcddy young, shews his right 
profile as he sits at one of ike tables opening die Ksn^s letters. 
Pamphiltus, middle aged, shews his left as he leans back in hxs chair 
at the other table with a pile of die mommg papers at his elbow, read- 
ing one of them. This goes on silently for some time. Then Pam- 
phihus, putting down hxs paper, looks at Sempronius for a moment 
bffiore speaking. 

PAMFHiLius. "What -was your &ther? 

SEMPRONIUS \startkd\ Eh!‘ 

PAMPHiLius. What was your father? 

SEMPRONIUS. My father^ 

PAMPHILIUS. Yes. What was he? 

SEMPRONIUS. A Bituahst. 

PAMPHILIUS I dont mean his religion. I mean his profession. 
And his politics. 

SEMPRONIUS. He was a Ritualist by profession, a Ritualist m 
polincs, a Rituahst m religion; a raging emotional Die Hard 
Ritualist r^t down to his boots. 

PAMPHILIUS. Do you mean that he was a parson? 

SEMPRONIUS. Not at all. He was a sort of spectacular artist He 
got up pageants and Lord Mayors’ Shows and military tattoos 
and big P^^^^oraes and things like that He arranged the 
last two casonanops That was how I got my job here in the 

palace. All our royal people knew him qmte wdl: he was behind 
the scenes with diem. 
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PAMPHiLius. Behind die scenes and yet believed they were all 
real! 

SEMPRONius. Yes. Believed m diem with all his soul. 

PAi^iPHiLius. Although he manufactured diem himself? 

SEMPRONius. Certainly. Do you suppose a baker cannot be- 
lieve sincerely m the sacnfice of the Mass or in holy commumon 
because he has baked the consecrated wafer himself? 

PAi^iPHiLius. I never thought of diat. 

SENfPRONius. My father might have made millions in die 
theatres and film studios. But he refused to touch them because 
the things they represented hadnt really happened. He didnt 
mind doing the chnstenmg of Queen Elizabath in Shakespear*s 
Henry the Eighth because that had really happened. It was a cele- 
bration of royalty. But not anythmg romandc: not though they 
offered him thousands. 

PAMPHiLius. Did you ever ask him what he really diought 
about It all? But of course you didnt: one cant ask one’s father 
anydiing about himself. 

SEMPRONIUS. My dear Pam: my father never thought He didnt 
know what thought meant. Very few people do, you know. He 
had vision: actual bodily vision, 1 mean; and he had an oddly 
hmited sort of imagination. What 1 mean is that he couldnt 
imagine anything he didnt see; but he could imagine that what he 
did see was divine and holy and omnisaent and omnipotent and 
eternal and everything that is impossible if only it looked splendid 
enough, and the organ was solemn enough, or the imlitary bands 
brassy enough. 

PAMPHILIUS. You mean that he had to get everything from 
outside. 

SEMPRONIUS. Exacdy. He’d never have felt anything if he 
hadnt had parents to feel about in his childhood, and a wife and 
babies to feel about when he grew up. He’d never have known 
anything if he hadnt been taught at school He couldnt amuse 
himself: he had to pay oceans of money to other people to amuse 
him with all sorts of ghasdy sports and pleasures thatwould have 
dnven me into a monastery to escape from them. You see it was 
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all ritual* he went to the Riviera every winter just as he went to 
church. 

PAMPHiLius By the way, is he ahve^ I should like to know him. 

SEMPRONius. No. He died in 19^2, of solitude. 

PAMPHILIUS. What do you mean^ of solitude^ 

SEMPRONIUS. He couldnt bear to be alone for a moment, it was 
death to him. Somebody had to be with him always. 

PAMPHILIUS. Oh well, come* Tiiat was friendly and kindly. It 
shews he had somedimg inside him after all. 

SEMPRONIUS. Not a bit He never talked to his friends. He 
played cards with them. Tliey never exchanged a diought. 

PAMPHILIUS. He must have been a rum old bird. 

SEMPRONIUS. Not rum enough to be noticed. Tliere are millions 
like him. 

PAMPHILIUS. But what about his d3nng of solitude^ Was he 
imprisoned? 

SEMPRONIUS. No His ya^ s^ck a reef a nd sank somewhere 
off the north of Scodandj and he managed to swim to an unin- 
habited island. All the rest were drowned; and he was not lalcpn 
off for three weeks. When they found him he was melandioly 
mad, poor old boy; and he never got over it. Simply from having 
no one to play cards widi, and no diurch to go to. 

PAMPHILIUS My dear Sem: one isnt alone on an uninhabited 
island. My mother used to stand me on the table and make me 
reate about it 

\He declaim^ 

To sit on rocks, to muse o*er flood and fell; 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene 
Where things that own not man’s dommion dwell 
And mortal foot hadi ne’er or rarely been. 

To dmib the trackless mountam all unseen 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold. 

Alone o er steeps and foanung falls to lean: 

This IS not solitude, ’ns but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores 
unrolled 
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SEMPRONius. Now you have hit the really funny thing about 
my father. All that about the lonely woods and the rest of it — 
what you call Nature — didnt exist for him. It had to be some- 
thing artificial to get at him. Nature to him meant nakedness, and 
nakedness only disgusted him. He wouldnt look at a horse graz- 
ing in a fields but put splendid trappings on it and stick it into a 
procession and he just loved iL The same with men and women: 
they were nothing to him until they were dressed up m fancy 
costumes and painted and wigged and utled. To him die sacred- 
ness of the priest^5jhe^beauty of his vestment, the loveliness of 
women the da^le o?l 3 ieir jewels and robes, Ae charm of the 
countryside not in its hills and trees, nor in the blue smoke from 
its cottages in the winter evenings, but of its temples, palaces, 
mansions, park gates, and porticoed country houses. Think of the 
horror of that island to him' A void! a place where he was deaf 
and dumb and blind and lonely! If only ^ere had been a peacock 
with Its tail in full bloom it might have saved his reason; but 
all the birds were gulls; and gulls are not decorative. Our King 
could have lived there for thirty years with nothmg but his own 
thoughts. You would have been all right with a fishing rod and 
a golf ball with a bag of dubs. 1 should have been as happy as a 
man in a picture gallery looking at the dawns and sunsets, the 
changing seasons, the contmual mirade of life ever renewing it- 
self. Who could be dull with pools in the rocks to watdi.^ Yet 
my father, with all that under his nose, was driven mad by its 
nothingness. They say that where there is nothing the kmg loses 
his rights. My &ther found that where there is nothing a man 
loses his reason and dies. 

PAMPHiLius. Let me add that in this palace, when the king’s 
letters are not ready for him at 12 o’dock, a secretary loses his 
job. 

SEMPRONIUS \hasttly Tesundt^ Ms wori] Yes, devil take you: 
why did you start me talking before I had finished my work^ 
You have nothing to do but pretend to read the newspapers for 
him; and when you say “Nothing particular this morning, Sir,” 
all he says is “Thank Heaven!” But if I missed a note fi-om one of 
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his aunts inviting herself to tea, or a litde line from Orinthia the 
Beloved marked “Strictly private and confidential: to be opened 
by His Majesty alone,” I should never hear die end of it. He had 
six love letters yesterday; and all he said when I told him was 
“Take diem to die Queen.” He dunks they amuse her. I believe 
they make her as sick as they make me. 

PAMPHiLius. Do Onnthia*s letters go to the Queen^ 

SEMPRONius. No, by Geoi^el Even I dont read Onndiia’s 
letters. My instructions are to read everything; but I take care to 
forget to open hers. And I notice that I am not rebuked for my 
ne^gence. 

PAMPHILIUS \though^uIl^ I suppose — 

SEMPRomus. Oh shut up, Pam. I shall never get through if you 
go on talking. 

PAMPHILIUS I was only going to say that I suppose — 

SEMPRONius. Something about Ormthia. Dont. If you indulge 
in supposition on that subject^ you will lose your job, old chap. 
So stow It 

PAMPHILIUS. Dont cry out before Ormthia is hurt, young chap. 
I was gomg to say that I suppose you know that that bull-roarer 
Bo^erges has just been taken into the Cabinet as President of 
"the Board of Trade, and that he is coming here today to give the 
Kmg a piece of his imnd, or what he calls his mind, about the 
crisis. 

SEMPRONius. What does the King care about the crisis^ There 
has been a crisis every two months since he came to the throne, 
but he has always been too clever for them. He’ll turn Boanerges 
inside out after lettmg him roar the palace down. 

Boan&rges enters, dressed m a Russum blouse and peaked cap, 
which he keeps on. He ts fif^, heavily built and aggressively self- 
assertive. 

BOANERGES. Look here. The King has an appomtment with 
me at a quarter to twelve How long more am I to be kept 
waiting? 

SEMPRONIUS \with cheetjidpohteness\ Good morning Mr Boan- 
erges, I dunk. 
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BOANERGES \shoTtly^ but a little taken aback\ Oh, good morning 
to you. They say that politeness is the punctuality of kings — 

SEMPRONius. The other way about, Mr Boanerges. Punctuality 
is the politeness of kings; and Kmg Afegnus is a model m that 
respect. Your arrival cannot have been announced to His Majesty. 
I will see about it. \He htaries oui[. 

PAMPHiLius. Be seated, Mr Boanerges. 

BOANERGES \seatt/^ htmself by Pamphilms^s ‘WttWig-tabli^ A 
nice lot of young upstarts you have m this palace, Mr — ? 

PAMPHILIUS. Pamphilius is my name. 

BOANERGES. Oh yes: Ive heard of you. Youre one of the lung’s 
private secretanes. 

PAMPHILIUS. I am. And w l mt have our ypung_upstarts been 
doing to you, Mr Boanerges? " 

“ BOANERGES. Well, I told One of them to tell die king I was 
here, and to look sharp about it. He looked at me as if I was a 
performmg elephant, and took himself off after whispering to 
another flunkey. Then this other chap comes over to me and 
pretends he doesnt know who 1 am! asks me can he have my 
name! *‘My lad” I said: “not to know me argues yourself un- 
known. You know who I am as well as I do myself. Go and tell 
the king I’m waiting for him, d’ye see?” So he took himself off 
with a flea m his ear. I waited until I was fed up with it, and then 
opened the nearest door and came m here. 

PAMPHILIUS. Young rascals 1 How'ever, my friend Mr Sem- 
promus will make it all nght for you. 

BOANERGES. Oh: that was Sempronius, was it. Ive heard of 
him too. 

PAMPHILIUS. You seem to have heard of all of us. You will be 
quite at home in the palace now that you are a Cabinet Minister. 
By the way, may I congratulate you on your appointment — or 
rather congratulate the Cabinet on your accession? 

SEMPRONIUS Tlie King. \He goes to his table and 

takes the visitor's chair tn his hand, ready for ike king's instructions 
as to where to place it], 

Pampktbus rises. Boanerges turns to the door in his chair without 
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nstng. Kvig Meatus, a talbsh studious looking gentleman of 45 or 
tJvereahouts, enters, and comes quickly down the middle of the room 
to Boanerges, proffering hts hand cordially. 

MAGNUS You are very •welcome to my little palace, Mr 
Boanerges Wont you sit down^ 

BOANERGES I am Sitting do-wn. 

MAGNUS. True, Mr Boanerg^. I had not noticed it. Forgive 
me* force of habit. 

He indicates to Semprontus that he vnshes to sit near Boanerges, 
on his right. Semprontus places the chair cKcordmgly. 

MAGNUS. You -will allow me to be seated^ 

BOANERGES. Oh, Sit do'vwi, man, sit do-wn. Youre in your own 
house* ceremony cuts no ice with me. 

MAGNUS \grateftdly\ Thank you. 

The Kaig sits. Pamplahus sits. Semprontus returns to his table 
and sits. 

MAGNUS. It is a great pleasure to meet you at last, Mr Boan- 
erges. I have followed your career with mterest ever since you 
contested Northampton twenty-five years ago. 

BOANERGES {pleased and credulous\ I should just dunk you have, 
Kmg Magnus. I have made you sit up once or twice, eh? 

MAGNUS [j/Tn/ing] Your voice has shaken the throne oftener 
than that. 

BOANERGES {uidicataig the secretaries with a jerk of his heae[\ 
What about these two? Are they to overhear everything that 
passes^ 

MAGNUS. My pnvate secretanes. Do they incommode you^ 
BOANERGES Oh, they dont mcommode me I am ready to have 
our talk out m Trafalgar Square if you like, or have it broadcast 
on the wireless. 

MAGNUS. That would be a treat for my people, Mr Boanerges. 
I am sorry -we have not arranged for it. 

BOANERGES {gathering himself together formidahly\ Yes; but do 
you realize that I am gomg to say thm^ to you that have never 
been said to a kmg before^ 

MAGNUS I am very glad mdeed to hear it^ Mr Boanerges I 
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tliouglit I had already heard everydung that could possibly be 
said to a king. I shall he grateful for the smallest novelty. 

BOANERGES. I wam you it wont be agreeable. I am a plain man, 
Magnus: a very plain man. 

MAGNUS. Not at all, I assure you — 

BOANERGES I was not alluding to my personal 

appearance. 

MAGNUS \gr<tvel;^ Nor was I. Do not deceive yourself, Mr 
Boanerges. You are very far from being a plain man. To me you 
have always been an Enigma. 

BOANERGES \surprtsed and enormously flattered’ he cannot help 
smtltng with pleasure^ Well, perhaps I am a bit of an emgma. Per- 
haps I am. 

MAGNUS \humbly\ I wish I could see through you, Mr Boan- 
erges. But I have not your sort of cleverness. I can only ask you 
to be frank with me. 

BOANERGES \now convmced that he has the upper hand\ You 
mean about the cnsis. Well, frank is just what I have come here 
to be. And the Erst thing I am going to tell you frankly about it is 
that this country has got to be governed, not by you, but by your 
ministers. 

MAGNUS. I shall be only too grateful to them for takmg a very 
difEcult and thankless job off my hands. 

BOANERGES. But It’s not on your hands. It’s on 3rour ministers* 
hands. You are only a constitutional monarch. Do you know 
what they call that in Belgium? 

MAGNUS. An mdiarubber stamp. I think. Am I nght? 

BOANERGES. You are. King Magnus. An mdiarubber stamp. 
Thats what you have got to be; and dont you forget it. 

MAGNUS. Yes: thats what we are most of the tune: both of us. 

BOANERGES \putrc^ed\ What do you mean? both of us? 

MAGNUS. They bnng us papers. We sign. You have no tune to 
read t he^n, luckily for you. But I am expected to read everything. 

I do not always agree, but I must sign: there is nothing else to be 
done. For instance, death warrants. Not only have I to sign the 
death warrants of persons who m my opmion ought not to be 
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hlled, but I may not even issue deadi warrants for a great many 
people who in my opinion ou^t to be killed. 

BOANERGES [sarcastic] Youd like to be able to say "Off with 
his head'” wouldnt you? 

MAGNUS. Many men would hardly miss their heads, there is so 
little in them Still, killmg is a senous business, at least the person 
who IS to be killed is usually conceited enough to think so. I 
think that if there were a question of killmg me — 

BOANERGES [gnm^] There may be, someday. I have heard it 
discussed. 

MAGNUS. Oh, quite. 1 have not forgotten King Charles’s head. 
Well, I hope it will be settled by a hving person and not by an 
indiarubber stamp. 

BOANERGES. It Will be Settled by the Home Secretary, your 
duly constituted democratic mmister. 

MAGNUS Another indiarubbar stamp, 

BOANERGES At present, perhaps But not when I am Home 
Secretary, by Jingo I Nobody will make an mdiarubber stamp of 
Bill Boanerges: take diat from me. 

MAGNUS. Of course not. Is it not curious how people ideahze 
their rulers^ In the old days the kmg — ^poor man' — was a god, 
and was actually called God and worshipped as infallible and 
omnisaent. That was monstrous — 

BOANERGES. It was Silly; just silly. 

MAGNUS. But was it half so silly as our pretence that he is an 
mdiarubber stamp ^ The anaent Roman emperor-god had not 
infimte wisdom, infimte knowledge, infimte power; but he hafi 
some* perhaps even as much as his mmisters. He was alive, not 
dead. What man has ever approached either a king or a minis ter 
and been dale to pick him up from the table and use him as one 
picks up and uses a piece of wood and brass and rubber? Perma- 
nent officials of your department will try to pick you up and use 
you like that. Nineteen times out of twenty you will have to let 
them do it, because you caimot know everything, and even if you 
could you cannot do everythmg and be everywhere. But what 
about the twenueih tune? 
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BOANERGES. The twentieth time they will find they are up 
against Bill Boanerges, eh.^ 

MAGNUS. Precisely. The mdiarubber stamp theory will not 
work, Mr Boanerges. The old divme theory worked because 
there is a divme spark m us aU; and the stupidest or worst mon> 
arch or mimster, if not wholly god, is a bit of a god — an attempt 
at a god — ^however little the bit and unsuccessful the attempt 
But die mdiarubber stamp theory breaks down m every real 
emergency, because no kmg or minister is the very least htde bit 
like a stamp: he is a hvmg soul. 

BOANERGES. A soul, eh? You kings still believe in that, I sup- 
pose. 

MAGNUS. I find die word convenient: it is short and famihar. 
But if you dislike being called a soul, let us say that you are 
animate matter as distinguished firom manimate. 

BOANERGES \mt quite bkmg thts\ I think Td rather you called 
me a soul, you know, if you must call me anything at all. I know 
I have too much matter about me; the doctor says I ought to 
knock off a stone or two; but there’s somedimg more to me than 
beef. Call it a soul if you like; only not m a superstitious sense, if 
you understand me. 

MAGNUS. Perfecdy. So you see, Mr Boanerges, that though we 
have been dealing with one another for less than ten minutes, you 
have already led me mto an mtellectual discussion which shews 
that we are something more than a pair of mdiarubber stamps. 
You are up against ray brains, such as they are. 

BOANERGES. And you are up agamst mme. 

MAGNUS \^iUantly\ There can be no doubt of that. 

BOANERGES \jgrtnntng\ Such as they are, eh? 

MAGNUS. It IS not for me to make that qualification, except in 
my own case. Besides, you have given your proofs. No common 
tnati could have nsen as you have done. As for me, I am a kmg 
because I was the nephew of my uncle, and because my two 
elder brothers died. If I had been the stupidest man m the country 
I should Still be its kmg. I have not won my position by my 
merits. If I had been bom as you were m the— m the— 
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BOANERGES In ihe gutter. Out with it. Picked up by a police- 
man at the foot of Captain Coram*s statue. Adopted by the poUce- 
man’s grandmother, bless her! 

iifAGNUS. Where should I have been if die policeman had 
picked me up^ 

BOANERGES. Ah! Where? Not, mind you, that you mightnt 
have done pretty well for yourself. Youre no fool, Magnus: I will 
say diat for you. 

MAGNUS. You flatter me. 

BOANERGES. Flatter a kmgl Never. Not Bill Boanerges 

MAGNUS. Yes, yes: everybody flatters the King. But everybody 
has not your tact, and, may I say? your good nature. 

BOANERGES ]]ieammg with self-satisfaction] Perhaps not. Still, 1 
am a Republican, you know. 

MAGNUS. That is what has always surprised me Do you really 
think that any man should have as much personal power as the 
presidents of the repubhcan States have? Ambitious kmgs envy 
them. 

BOANERGES. What’s that? I dont follow that. 

MAGNUS [snuhng] You cannot humbug me, Mr Boanerges. I 
see why you are a Repubhcan If the Enghsh people send me pack- 
mg and establish a repubhc, no man has a better chance of being 
the first British president than you. 

BOANERGES [almost ilushmg] Oh! I dont say diat. 

MAGNUS. Come come! You know it as well as I do. Well, if it 
happens you will have ten times more power than I have ever 

BOANERGES [not quiu convtnced\ How can that be^ Youre King 

MAGNUS And what is the Kmg^ An idol set up by a group of 
plutocrats so that they can rule the country with ie Kmg as their 
scapegoat and puppet. Presidents, now, are chosen by the people, 
who always want a Strong Man to protect them against the ndi. 

BOANERGES. Well, speakmg as a bit of a Strong Man myself 
there may be something m that. But honesdy, Maenus 

mman,do you tell me youd rather be a president Sat ^u 

MAGNDS.BynonKans.YouwouldntbdrevemerfIdid 
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you would be quite right. You see, my security is very comfort- 
able. 

BOANERGES. Secunty, eh.^ You admitted just now that even a 
modest individual like myself had ^ven your throne a shake or 
two. 

MAGNUS. True. You are quite right to remind me of it. I know 
that the monarchy may come to an end at any moment. But while 
the monarchy lasts — while it lasts, mark you — I am very secure. 
1 escape the dreadful and demoralizmg drudgery of electioneer- 
ing. I have no voters to please. Ministers come and mimsters go; 
but I go on for ever. The terrible precanousness of your posi- 
tion — 

BOANERGES. What’s that.^ How is my position precarious? 

MAGNUS. The vote may go against you. Yours is a Trade 
Union seat, is it not? If the Hydro-Electric Workers Federation 
throw you over, where would you be? 

BOANERGES [cofi^i/ent/y] They wont throw me over. You dont 
know the workers, Magnus: you have never been a worker. 

MAGNUS [/(/» Ais eyebrows] I 

BOANERGES [co/ittnuzng] No king on earth is as safe m his job 
as a Trade Union official. There is only one thing that can get 
Tiitn sadked; and that is drink. Not even tha^ as long as he doesnt 
actually fall down. I talk democracy to these men and women. I 
tell that they have the vote, and that theirs is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory. I say to them “You are supreme; 
exercise your power.” They say, “That’s right: tell us what to 
do”; and I tell them. I say “Exerase your vote intelligently by 
' voting for me.” And they do. ITiat^s democracy; and a splendid 
' it is too for putting the nght men m the right place. 

MAGNUS. Magmficent! I have never heard it better described. 
You certainly have a head on you, Mr Boanerges. You should 
write an essay on democracy. But — 

BOANERGES. But what? 

MAGNUS. Suppose a man with a bigger voice comes alongl 
Some fool! Some windbag! Some upstart with a platform trick 
of gulling the multitude! 
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BOANERGES. Youtc thinking of Iky Jacobus? He is only a 
talker. [Snapping his I dont give that for him 

MAGNUS. I never even heard of Mr Jacobus. But why do you 
say “only a talker.” Talkers are very formidable rivals for popu- 
lar favor. The multitude understands talk: it does not understand 
work. I mean bram work, likeiyours and mine. 

BOANERGES. Thaf s truc. But I can talk Dry’s head off. 
MAGNUS. Lucky man* you have al l the tru mp s in you r hand.^ 
But I, who cannot pretend to your gitts, am very glacT tSTIky 
cannot upset me as long as I am the nephew of my uncle. 

A young lady, dressed for waffang, rushes m impetuously. 

THE YOUNG LADY. Papa: I cannot find the address — 

MAGNUS Quoting her shori[ No, no, no, dear* not now. Go away. 
Dont you see that I am particularly engaged with the President 
of the Board of Trade? You must excuse my unruly daughter, 
Mr Boanerges. May I present her to you? Alice, my eldest girl. 
Mr Boanerges, dear. 

ALICE. Ohl Are you the great Mr Boanerges? 

BOANERGES [nsu^ ui a glow of grati/icatton\ Well, I dont call 
myself that, you know. But I believe the expression is in use, as 
you mi^t say. 1 am very pleased mdeed to m^e the acquaintance 
of die Prmcess Royal. 

Th^ shake hands. 

ALICE. Why do you wear such awful clothes, Mr Boanerges? 
MAGNUS [remonstrating My dear — * 

ALICE [contmuu^ I cant go out walking with you in that 
[pomtmg to his blouse[. 

BOANERGES. The uiuform of Labor, your Royal Highness. Fm 
proud of It. 

ALICE. Oh yes, I know all that, Mr Boanerges. But you dont 
look the part, you know. Anyone can see that you belong natur- 
ally to the governing dass. 

BOANERGES [rtTzcc^ ly this vtew\ In a way, perhaps. But I have 
earned my bread by my hands Not as a laborer, thmi gb. I am a 
skilled mechamc, or was until my country called on me to lead it. 
MAGNUS [to Alice\ Well, my dear, you have broken up a most 
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interesting conversation, and to me a most instructive one. It’s 
no use our trying to go on, Mr Boanerges: I must go and find 
what my daughter wants, though I strongly suspect that what 
she really came in for was to see my wonderfiil new minister. "We 
shall meet agam presently: you know that the Prune Minister is 
calling on me today with some of his colleagues — ^including, I 
hope, yourself — to discuss the crias. ]Ta]dt^ Altcis arm and 
tmmng towards the dbor] You will excuse us, wont you.^ 

BOANERGES [gracumsly\ Oh, lhats all right. Thats quite all right. 

The King and the Princess go outy apparently rratch pleased. 

BOANERGES [to SemproTUUs and Pamphthus comprehensively^ 
"Well, say what you will, the King is no fool. Not when you know 
how to handle him. 

PAMPHiLius. Of course, that makes all the difiFerence. 

BOANERGES. And the girl hasnt been spoilt. I was glad to see 
that. She doesnt seem to know that she is the Princess Royal, eh? 

SEMPRONius. Well, she wouldnt dream of giving herself any 
airs with you. 

BOANERGES. What! Isnt she always like that? 

SEMPRONIUS. Oh no. It’s not everybody who is received as you 
have been. I hope you have enjoyed your visit. 

BOANERGES. Well, I pulled hfagnus through it pretty well: eh? 
Dont you think so? 

SEMPRONIUS. He was pleased. You have a way with you, Ah* 
President. 

BOANERGES. Well, perhaps I have, perhaps I have. 

A hevy of six Cabinet Mvusters, resplendent m dtphmadc mi- 
fnmSfenters. Proteus the Prune Mmister has on his left, Plaiy, 
Chancellor of ike Exchequer, goodkumored and concdtatory, and 
Ntcoharj Foreign Secretary, snaly and censorious. On his right 
ir dssus. Colonial Secretary, elderly and anxious, and Baling Home 
Secretary, rude and thoughtless. 

BALBUS. Holy snakes' look at Bill. [To Boanerges] Go home 
and dress yourself properly, man. 

NICOBAR. Where do you think you are? 

CRASSUS. Who do you think you are? 
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PLINY {fingertip the bIouse\ Where did you buy it, BilP 
BOANERGES \ttammg on them Uke a baited bea^ Well, if you 
x)me to that, who do you dunk you are, the lot of you^ 
PROTEUS \concihator^ Never mind them. Bill; theyre jealous 
because diey didnt think of it diemselves. How did you get on 
with the King? 

BOANERGES. Ri^t as tain, Joe. You leave the King to me. I 
know how to handle him. If Td been m the Cabmet these last 
three months there’d have been no crisis. 

NICOBAR. He put you throu^ it^ did he^ 

BOANERGES ‘^^at do you mean^ put me throu^ it? Is this a 
police office^ 

PLINY. The third degree is not unknown m this palace, my boy. 
[7b Pampfttlms\ Did die matron take a hand? 

PAMPHiLius. No. But the Prmcess Ahce happened to drop in. 
She was gready unpressed by the President. 

Th^ all laugh uproanously at Boanerges, 

BOANERGES. What in hell are yc^ laughmg at^ 

PROTEUS. Take no notice of them. Bill* they are only havmg 
their bit of fun with you as a new comer. Come, lads i enough of 
foolmg: lets get to busmess. ]He takes the chaxr vacated by the 
Kmgl. 

Sempromus and Pamphilms at once nse and go out busily, tahng 
some of their papers with diem. Pbny takes Boanerges* chair, Balbus 
that of Sempromus, Boanerges that of Pamphhus, whilst Nicobar 
and Crassits take chairs fiom the wall and sit down at the ends of the 
writing tables, left and right of die Prime Minister respectively. 

PROTEUS Now to start wi^ do you chaps all fully reahze that 
though we wiped out every other party at the last election, and 
have been m power for die last three years, this country has been 
governed during diat time by the King^ 

NICOBAR I dont see that. We — 

PROTEUS ]tmpatiently\ Well, if you dont, then for Heaven’s 
sake either resign and get out of the way of men who ran see 
fects and look them in the face, or else take my job and lead the 
party yourself. 
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NICOBAR. The worst of you is that you wont face the fact that 
though youre Prime Minister youre not God Almighty. The 
king cant do anydiing except what we advise him to do. How can 
he govern the country if we have all the power and he has none^ 

BOANERGES. Dont talk silly, Nick. This indiarubber stamp 
theory doesnt work. What man has ever approached a king or a 
minister and been able to pick him up from ^e table and use him 
as youd use a bit of wood and brass and rubber.!* The King’s a 
live man; and what more are you, widi your blessed advice.^ 

PLINY. Hullo, Bill ! You have been having your mmd improved 
by somebody. 

BOANERGES. What do you mean.^ Isnt it what I have always 
said.^ 

PROTEUS \w1iose nerves are on. e^e^ Oh, will you stop squab- 
bling. What are we going to say to ihe King when he comes in^ 
If you will only hold together and say the same dung — or let me 
say It — ^he must give way. But he is as artful as the very devil. 
He’ll have a pm to such into the seat of every man of you. If you 
all start quarrelling and scolding and bawhng, which is just what 
he wants you to do, it will end m his having his own way as 
usual, because one man that has a mind and knows it can always 
beat ten men who havnt and dont 

PLINY. Steady, Prune Minister. Youre overwrought 

PROTEUS. It’s enough to dnve a man mad. I am sorry. 

PLINY [char^mg the stihjeci\ Where’s Mandy^ 

NICOBAR. And Lizzie.^ 

PROTEUS. Late as usual. Come^ Business, business, busmess. 

BOANERGES \tknnderously\ Order order! 

PROTEUS. The King is working die Press against us. The King 
is malcing speeches. Thmgs have come to a head. He said yester- 
day on the opening of the new Chamber of Commerce bmlding 
that die kin^s veto is the only remaiiung defence of the people 
against corrupt legislation. 

BOANERGES. So It IS, by Jmgo. What other defence is there.!* 
Democracy!* Yah* We know what Democracy is worth. What 
we need is a Strong Man. 
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NICOBAR \sneerh^ Yourself, for instance* 

BOANERGES. I should Stand a better chance than you, my lad, 
if we were a Republic, and the people could dioose. And let me 
tell you tbat a republican president has more power dian a king 
because the people know that they need a Sttong Man to protect 
them agamst the nch. 

PROTEUS \fimgtng kumelf back m kis ckatr in Jesperation\ This 
is a nice thing. Two J*abor papers have leading articles this morn- 
ing supporting the Kmg; and the latest addition to the Cabmet 
here is a King’s man. I resignj/ 

General consternation except on the part of Nicobar, who displays 
cheerful unconcern, and of Boanerges, who squares himself with an 
iron face, 

PLINY. No: dont do that, Joe. 

BALBUS. ■‘What! Now* You cant. You mustnt. 

CRASSUS. Of course not. Out of the question. 

PROTEUS. No use. [jRtr»^] I resign, I tell you. You can all go 
to the^devil'I have lost my health, and almost lost my reason, 
tiying to keep dus Cabmet together in the face of the cunnmgest 
enemy popular government has ever had to face. I have had 
enou^ of It. \Sittxttg down agaxn\ I resign. 

CRASSUS. But not at such a moment as this. Dont let us swop, 
horses when crossing a stream 

NICOBAR. "Why not, if the horse you have got is subject to 
hysterics'* 

BOANERGES. Not to mention that you may have more than one 
horse at your disposal. 

PROTEUS. Ri^t you are. Perfecdy true. Take my job, Nidt. 
It’s vacant for you, Bill. I wish you joy of it 

PLINY. Now boys, boys, boys- be good. We cant make a new 
Cabmet before Magnus comes m. You have somethmg m 3mur 
pocket, Joe. Out widi it. Read it to them. 

PROTEUS [rafengf a paper fiom his pocket] "What I was going to 
propose — and you can take it or leave it — -is an ultimatum. 
CRASSUS. Goodl 

PROTEUS Either he signs this, or — \he pauses signijicantly]- 
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NICOBAR. Or what^ 

PROTEUS \dtsgusted\ Oh, you make me sick. 

NICOBAR. Youre sk^ already, by your own account. I only ask, 
suppose he refuses to sign your ultimatum.^ 

PROTEUS. You call yourself a Cabinet Minister, and you cant 
answer that! 

NICOBAR. No I cant. I press my question. You said he must 
sign, OR. I ask, or what? 

PROTEUS. Or we resign and tell the country that we cant carry 
on the King’s Government under conditions which destroy our 
responsibility. 

BALBUS. Thatll do it. He couldnt face diaL 

CRASSUS. Yes: thatll bunker him. 

PROTEUS. Is that agreed? 

PLINY. ■ 

CRASSUS. Yes, yes, yes, ’greed ’greed ’greed. 

BALBUS. 

BOANERGES. I retain an open mind. Let us hear the ultimatum. 

NICOBAR. Yes: lets hear it. 

PROTEUS. Memorandum of understanding arrived at — 

The Kmg enters, with jdnumda, Postmistress General, amerty 
lady m tmiform like the men, on hts left, ~andLysistrata, Power'- 
rnutress General, a^ave lady in academic robes, on hts right. AU 
'rise. The Prune Muasteds face darkens. 

MAGNUS. Welcome, gentlemen. I hope I am not too early. 
the Prime Muusted s scowl] Am I inOruding.^__ 

PROTEUS. I protest. It is intolerable. I call a conference of my 
Cabinet to consider our position in regard to the prerogative; 
and I find the two lady members, the Postmistress General and 
the Powermistress General, closeted with your Majesty instead 
of being in their places to confer with me. 

LYSISTRATA. You mind your own business, Joe. 

MAGNUS. Oh no: really, really, my dear Lysistrata, you must 
not take that Ime. Our business is to meddle in everybod/s 
business. A Prime Mimster is a busybody by profession. So is a 
nionarch. So are we all. 
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LYSISTRATA. Well, they say everybody’s business is nobody's 
business, whidh is just what Joe is fit for. [She takes a chair fiom 
the wall with a powetfiU hand^ and savings it forward to the tnside 
comer of Semprontuds table, where she stands waiting fir the King 
to sit doiwri\ 

PROTEUS. This IS what I have to put up wilh when I am on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown \he sits down distractedly, and 
bwnes his face in his hands'\. 

AMANDA [going to him and petting hun\ Come, Joe I dont make 
a scene. You asked for it, you know. 

NICOBAR. What do you go provokmg Lizzie for like ihat^ You 
know she has a temper. 

LYSISTRATA. There is nothing whatever wrong with my tem- 
per. But I am not going to stand any of Joe’s nonsense, and the 
sooner he makes up his mind to that the smoother our proceed- 
mgs are likely to be 

BOANERGES. I protest. I say, let us be dignified. I say, let us 
respect ourselves and respect the throne. All this Joe and Bill and 
Nidr and Lizzie: we mi^t as well be hobnobbing m a fned fish 
shop. The Prime Minister is the prime mmister: he isnt Joe. The 
Powermistress isnt Lizzie, she's Lysis Traitor. 

LYSISTRATA \whjo has evidently been a 5choolmistress\ Certainly 
not. Bill. She is Ly Sistrata. You had better say Lizzie, it is easier 
to pronounce. 

BOANERGES [scomfilly\ Ly Sistrata* A more foolish aflhctaiion 
I never heard* you mi^t as well call me Bo Annerjeeze \heflmgs 
himself into his c^otrj. 

MAGNUS \sweetly\ Shall we sit^ ladies and gentlemen^ 

Boanerges hastily uses and sits down again The King sus in 
Plinf s chair. Lysistrata and the rest of the men resume their seats, 
leaving Pbny and Amanda standing. Amanda tcikes an empty chair 
in each hand and plants them side ly side between the King and the 
table of Pamphibus. 

AMANDA. There you are, Plin [She sits next the table[. 

PLINY. Ta ta, Mandy Pardon me: I should have said Amanda. 
[He sits next the King\ 
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AMANDA. Dont mention it, darling. 

BOANERGES. Order, order! 

'AMANDA [waves him a kess^jll 

MAGNUS. Prime Minister: the word is with you. Why have you 
all simultaneously given me the great pleasure of exerasmg your 
constitutional right of access to the sovereign.^ 

LYSISTRATA. Have I that li^t, sir; or havnt I? 

MAGNUS. Most undoubtedly you have. 

LYSISTRATA. You hear that^ Joe.^^ 

PROTEUS. I 

BALBUS. Oh for Heaven’s sake dont contradict her, Joe. We 
shall never get anywhere at this rate. Come to the cnsi& 

NICOBAR. rYes yes: the cnsisi 

CRASSUS. -[together]- Yes ’^s: come along! 

PLINY. iThe crisis: out with it! 

BALBUS. The ultimatum. Lets have the ultimatum. 

MAGNUS. Oh, there is an ultimatum! I gathered from yester- 
day’s evening papers that there is a crisis—another crisis. But the 
ultimatum is new to me. [To •^■^o^gMijHave you an ultimatum? ' 

PROTEUS. Your Majesty’s aUusionto^e royal veto in a speech 
yesterday has brought matters to a head. 

MAGNUS. It was perhaps indelicate. But you all allude so freely 
to your own powers — to die supremacy of Parliament and the 
voice of the people and so forth — ^that I fear I have lost any httle 
delicacy I ever possessed. If you may flourish your thunderbolts 
why may I not shoulder my litde popgun of a vg^ and strut up 
and down with it for a moment? 

NICOBAR. This is not a subject for jesting — 

MAGNUS interrupting him quuikl^ I am not jesting, Mr Nicobar. 
But I am certainly trying to discuss our differences in a good- 
humored manner. Do you wish me to lose my temper and make 
scenes? 

AMANDA. Oh please no, your Majesty. We get enough of that 

from Joe. 

PROTEUS. I pro — 

MAGNUS [hts hand persuasively on the Prune Ministers arm] 
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Take care, Prime Minister: take care* do not let your wily Post- 
mistress General provoke you to supply the evidence against 
yourself. 

AH the rest laugh. 

PROTEUS {coolly\ I tliank your Majesty for the caution. The 
Postnustress General has never forgiven me for not making her 
First Lady of die Admiralty. She has three nephev^s in the navy. 

AMANDA. Oh jou — [She swaUows the epithet, and conunts 
herself with shaking her fist at the Premier], 

MAGNUS Tdi-tdi-tcld Gendy, Amanda, gently. Three very 
promising lads* the} do you credit. 

AMANDA. 1 never wanted them to go to sea. I could have found 
them better jobs in die Post Oflicc. 

MAGNUS Apart from Amanda’s family relations, am I face to 
face Midi a united Cabinet. >-( 

PLINY. No^mtTYou are face to face with a squabblin g Cabinet; 
but, on die constitutional quesuon, united we stand: divided vve 
fall. _ 

BALBUS. That is so. 

NICOBAR. Hear hear! 

MAGNUS Wliat is die constitutional question^ Do you deny 
die royal veio^ or do you object only to my reminding my sub- 
jects of its existence^ 

NICOBAR. \^0iat we say is that die king has no right to remind 
his subjects of anything consututional except by the advice of 
the Prune Minister, and in M'ords m Inch he has read and approved. 

MAGNUS. Wliidi Prune Minister? Tlicre arc so many of them 
in die Cabinet. 

BOANERGES. Tlicre! Serves you all right! Amt you ashamed 
of yourselves^ But I am not surpnsed, Joseph Proteus I own I 
like a Prime Minister diat knows how to be a Prime Minister. 
Why do you let diem take the word out of your mouth every 
time? 

PROTEUS If His Majesty wants a Cabinet of dumb dogs he will 
not get it from my party. 

BALBUS Hear, hear, Joe* 
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MAGNUS. Heaven forbid ! The variety of opinion in the Cabinet 
is always most instructive and interesting. Who is to be its 
spokesman today.^ 

PROTEUS. I know your Majesty's opimon of me, but let — 

MAGNUS [l^re he can proceed] Let me state it quite frankly. 
My opinion of you is that no man knows better than you when 
to speak and when to let others speak for you; when to make 
scenes and threaten resignation; and when to be as cool as a 
cucum ber. 

PROTEUS \not altogether displeased] Well, sir, I hope I am not 
such a fool as some fools think me. I may not always keep my 
temper. You would not be surpnsed at that if you knew how 
much temper I have to keep. \He straightens up and becomes m- 
presswely eloquent]. At this moment my_cue^s to shew you, not 
my own temper, but the temper of my Cabinet. What the Foreign 
Secretary and Ae Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home 
Secretary have told you is true. If we are to carry on your govern- 
ment we cannot have you making speeches that express your 
own opmions and not ours. We cannot have you implying that 
everything that is of any value m our legislation is your domg 
and not ours. We cannot have you telling people that their only 
safeguard against the political encroachments of big busmess 
whilst we are doing nothing but bungling and squabbling is your 
power of veto. It has got to stop, once for all. 

BAIBOS. 

NICOBAR.J 

PROTEUS. Is that dear.'* 

MAGNUS. Far clearer than I have ever dared to make it^ Mr 
Proteus. Except by the way, on one point "When you say that 
all this of which you complam must cease once for all, do you 
itimti that henceforth I am to agree with you or you with me.? 

PROTEUS. I mean diat when you disagree with us you are to 
keep your disagreement to yourself. 

MAGNUS. Th?«t would be a very heavy responsibihty for me. 

If I see you lea^g the nation over the edge of a nreaoice may 

I not warn it? 
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BALBUS. It is our business to warn it, not yours. 

MAGNUS. Suppose you dont do your business’ Suppose you 
dont see the danger’ That has happened. It may happen again. 

CRASSUS \msinuatmg^ As democrats, I think we are bound to 
proceed on the assumption that such a thing cannot happen. 

BOANERGES. Rot’ It’s happening all the time until somebody 
has the gumption to put his foot down and stop it. 

CRASSUS. Yes 1 know. But that is not democracy. 

BOANERGES. Democracy be — \he leaves the word tmspoken\^ 
J have thirty years experience of democracy. So have most of 
you I say no more. 

BALBUS. Wages are too hi^, if you ask me Anybody can 
earn from five to twenty pounds a wedc now, and a big dole 
when there is no ]ob for him. And what Englishman will give liis 
mmd to pohtics as long as he can afford to keep a motor car? 

NICOBAR. How many voted at the last election^ Not seven per 
cent of the register. 

BALBUS. Yes; and the seven per cent were only a parcel of 
silhes playmg at ms and outs To make democracy work in 
Crassus’s way we need povoly and hardship. 

PROTEUS \emphaacaUy[ And we have abolished poverty and 
hardship. That is why die people trust us. [To the Kmg] And 
diat IS why you will have to give way to us. We have the people 
of England in comfort — sohd middle dass comfort — at our 
badrs 

MAGNUS. No: we have not abohshed poverty and hardship. 
Our big business men have abolished them. But how^ By send- 
mg our capital abroad to places where poverty and hardship still 
east: m other words, where labor is dieap. We live m comfort 
on the imported profits of that capital. We are all ladies and 
gentlemen now. 

NICOBAR Well, what more do you want? 

PLINY. You surely dont grudge us our wonderful prosperity, 
sir. 

MAGNUS I want It to last. 

NICOBAR. Why shouldnt it last** [jRuzngf] Own the truth. You 
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had rather have the people poor, and pose as their champion and 
savior, than have to admit that the people are better off under 
our government — ^under our ^guabb hng and bunglmg, as you 
call it 

MAGNUS, No: it was the Prune Minister who used those ex- 
pressions. 

NICOBAR. Dont quibble: he was guotmg them from your rep- 
tile press. What I say is that we stand for high wages, and you 
are always behtthng and opposmg the men that pay them. Well, 
the voters like high wages. They know when they are well off; 
and they dont know what you are grumbling about; and diats 
what will beat you every tune you try to stir them against us [Ae 
restitnes his seai\. 

PLINY. There is no need to rub it in like that, Nick. We*re all 
good friends. Nobody objects to prosperity. 

MAGNUS. You think this prosperity is safe.^ 

NICOBAR. Safe! 

PLINY. Oh come, sir! Really! 

BALBUS. Safe! Look at my constituency: Norlheast-by-north 
Birimngham, with its four square miles of confectionery works! 
Do you know that m the Chnstmas cracker trade Birmingham is 
the workshop of the world.^ 

C31ASSUS. Take Gateshead and hhddlesbrough alone! Do you 
know that there has not been a day*s unemployment there for 
five years past^ and that their daily output of chocolate creams 
totals up to twenty thousand tons? 

MAGNUS. It IS certainly a consohng thought diat if we were 
peacefully blockaded by the League of Nations we could live 
for at least three weeks on our chocolate creams. 

igicoBAR. You neednt sneer at the sweets: we turn out plenty 
of sohd smff. Where will you find the ecjual of the Enghsh golf 
dub^ 

balbus. Look at the potteries: the new crown Derby! the new 
Chelsea! Look at the tapestnes! Why, Greenwich Goblin has 
chased the French stuff out of the market. 

CBASSUS. Dont forget our racing motor boats and cars, su:: 
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the finest on earth, and all individually designed. No cheap mass 
production stuff there. 

PLINY. And our hve stockl Can you beat the English polo 
pony^ 

AMANDA. Or the English parlormaid? She wins in all the mter- 
national beauty shows. 

PLINY. Now Mandy, Mandy! None of your triviality. 

MAGNUS. I am not sure that the Bntish parlormaid is not the 
only real asset in your balan<£ sheet. 

AMANDA \trtumphani\ Ahal [7b Pbny\ You go home to bed 
and reflect on that, old man. 

PROTEUS. Well, sir? Are you satisfied that we have die best 
paid proletariat in the world on our side? 

MAGNUS \gravely\ I dread revolution. 

^ except iJve two women laugh uproariously at this. 

BOANERGES. I must ]om them diere, sur. I am as much against 
chocolate creams as you are: they never agree with me. But a 
revolution m England**! Put that out of your head, sir. Not if 
;you were to tear up Magna Carta in Tra&lgar Square, and light 
the fires of Snuthfield to bum every member of the House of 
Commons. 

MAGNUS. I was not dunkmg of a revolution m England I was 
thinkmg of the countries on whose tribute we are living. Sup- 
pose It occurs to them to stop paymg it! That has happened be- 
fore. 

PLINY. Oh no, sir. no, no, no. What would become of their 
foreign trade wiA us? 

MAGNUS. At a pmch, I think they could do without the Christ- 
mas cradcers 

CRAssus Oh, thats childish. 

MAGNUS Children m their innocence are sometimes very prac- 
tice, Mr Colonial Secretary. The more I see of the sort of pros- 
perity that comes of your leaving our vital industries to big busi- 
ness men as long as they keep your constituents qmet with 
wages, the more I feel as if I were sitting on a volcano. 

LYSISTRATA \who has been hstemng with implacahle contempt to 
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i^e discussion, suddenly breaks in m a sepidchral contTaltd\ Hear 
hear! My department was perfectly able and ready to deal with 
the supply of power from the tides in the north of Scotland, and 
you gave it away, like the boobs you are, to the Pendand Forth 
Syndicate: a gang of foreign capitalists who will make bilhons 
out of It at the people’s expense while we are bunghng^and 
squabbling. Crassus worked that. His uncle is chairman. 

CRASSUS. A he. A flat lie. He is not related to me. He is only 
my stepson’s father-in-law. 

BALBUS. I demand an e3q)lanation of the words bunglmg and 
squabbhng. We have had qmte enough of them here today. 
\^o are you getting at? It was not I who bungled the Factory 
Bill. I found It on my desk when I took office, widi all His 
Majesty’s suggestions in the margm; and you know it. 

PROTEUS. Have you all done playing straight mto His Majesty’s 
hand, and making my situation here impossible!' 


Guilty silence. 

PROTEUS {proceeding deliberately and authorttatively\ The 
question before us is not one of our manners and our abihties. 
His Majesty will not press i that question, because if he did he 
would obhge us to raise the question of his own morals. 
MAGNUS {starts\ What! 

BALBUS. Good, Joe! 

CRASSUS {aside to Aman<ki[ Thats got him. 

MAGNUS. Am I to take that thr^t seriously, Mr Proteus? 
PROTEUS. If you try to prejudire what is a purely constitutional 


question by personal scandal, it will be easy enough for us to 
throw your mud back. In this conflict we are the challengers. 
You have die choice of weapons. If you choose scandal, we’ll 
take you on at that. Personally I shall deplore it if you do. No 
good will come of washmg our dirty Imen m pubhc. But dont 
make any mistake as to what will happen. I will be plain with 
you: I will dot the Is and cross the Ts. You will say that Crassus 

IS a jobber. ^ 

CBiASsas{spnr^m^— 

PROTEUS [farcely crushing him] Sit down. Leave this to me. 
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CRASSUS [«£i] I a jobber! Well! 

PROTEUS \contunixi^ You will say that I should never have 
given the Home Office to a bully like Balbus — 

BALBUS \vtttmtdated ly the fate of Crassus, but unabk u> forbear 
a protesi\ Look here, Joe — 

PROTEUS. You shut up, Bert. It’s true. 

BALBUS [subsides miJi a shrug\\ 

PROTEUS. Well, what will happen^ There will be no demals, 
no excuses, no vmdications. We shall not fall into that trap, 
clever as you are at setting it. Crassus will say just simply diat 
you are a freethinker. And Balbus will say that you are a hbeiv 
tine. 

THE MALE CABINET [below their breaths[ Aha-a-a-a-hl I ! 
PROTEUS. Now, King Magnus* Our cards are on the table. 
What have you to say? 

MAGNUS. Admirably put! People ask how it is that with all 
these strong characters around you hold your own as the only 
possible Prune Minister, m spite of your hysterics and tantrums, 
your secretiveness and your appallmg laziness — 

BALBUS [del^htedl Hear hear! Youre getting it now, Joe. 
MAGNUS [conttmur^'l But when the deasive moment comes, 
they find out what a wonderful man you are. 

PROTEUS. I am not a wonderful man. There is not a man or 
woman here whose job I could do as well as they do it. I am 
Prune Mmister for the same reason that all Pnme I^nisters have 
been Pnme Ministers* because I am good for nothmg else. But 
I can keep to the pomt — when it smts me. And I can keep you 
to the pomt^ sir, whether it smts you or not. 

MAGNUS. At all events you do not flatter kmgs. One of them, 
at leas^ is grateful to you for that. 

PROTEUS Kings, as you and I very well know, rule their mm- 
isters by flattenng them, and now that you are the only king left 
in the civilized half of Europe Nature seems to have concen- 
trated m you all the gemus for flattery that she used to have to 
divide between half a dozen kmgs, three emperors, and a Sultan. 
MAGNUS. But what interest has a kmg m flattenng a subject? 
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AMANDA. Suppose she*s a goodlookmg 'woman, sir! 

NICOBAB. Suppose he has a lot of money, and the king’s hard 
up! 

PROTEUS. Suppose he is a Prime Mimster, and you can do 
nothmg except by his advice. 

MAGNUS [smt/tng wttA hts utmost chcarm\ Ah, diere you have hit 
the nail on the head. Well, 1 suppose I must surrender. I am 
beaten. You are all too clever for me. 

BOANERGES. Well, nothing can be fairer than that. 

PLINY \rubbuig hts hand^ You are a gentleman, sir. We shant 
rub It in, you know. 

BALBUS. Ever the best of Riends. I am die last to kick a man 
when he’s down, 

CRASSUS. I may he a jobber; but nobody shall say that I am an 
ungenerous opponent 

BOANERGES [suddenb^ overwhelmed with emotion^ rises and he- 
gms smffng in stentorian tonesi 

Should auld acquamtance be forgot^ 

And never brought to mmd — 

Amanda bursts into uncontrollable laughter. The King looks 
reproachjtdfy at her, strugglmg hard to keep hts countenance. The 
others are beginning to join in the chorus when Proteus rises tn a fury. 

PROTEUS Are you all drunk? 

Dead silence. Boanerges sits dawn hastdy. The other singers pre- 
tend that th^ have disapproved of his minstrel^. 

PROTEUS. You are at present engaged m a tug of -war with die 
King: die tug of your hves. You think you have won. You 
havnt. All that has happened is that the King has let go the rope. 
You are sprawUng on your backs; and he is laughmg at you. 
Look at him! {He sits down contemptuously^. 

MAGNUS {makmg no further attempt to conceal hts merrtmeni\ 
Come to my rescue, Amanda. It -was you who set me off. 

AMANDA {wreathed with smiles\ You got me so mcely, sir. {To 
Boanergedi Bill: you are a great boob. 

BOANERGES. I dont understand this. I imderstood His Majesty 
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to give way to us in, I must say, die handsomest manner. Cant 
we take our victory hke gentlemen^ 
iiiAGNUS. Perhaps I had better eiqilain. I quite appreaate the 
frank and magnaramous spmt — may I say the English spint^ — 
m which my htde concession has been received, especially by 
you, Mr Boanerges. But m truth it leaves matters just where they 
were; for I should never have dreamt of entering on a campaign 
of recrimination such as the Prime Mimster suggested. AlS he has 
remmded you, my own character is far too vulnerable^ A king 
IS not allowed die luxury of a good character. Our country has 
produced milhons of blameless greengrocers, but not one blame- 
less monarch. I have to rule over more religious sects than I can 
count To rule them impartially I must not belong to any of them; 
and they all regard people who do not belong to them as atheists. 
My court includes several perfecdy respectable wives and mothers 
whose strange vamty it is to be talked about as abandoned 
females. To gam the reputation of bemg the king’s mistress they 
would do almost anything ex<»pt give the unfortunate monarch 
die pleasure of substannatmg then daim Side by side with thpm 
are the ladies who are really unscrupulous. They are so careful 
of then reputations that they lose no opportunity of indignandy 
denymg that they have ever ymlded to sohatations whidi have 
m fact never been made to them. Thus every kmg is supposed to 
be a libertine; and as, oddly enough, he owes a great part of his 
populanty to dus behef, he cannot deny it without deeply dis- 
appomtmg his subjects. 

There is a rather grim silence, (hiring which the Kmg looks round 
m vamfir some encoure^mg response, 

LYSisTRATA \severd^ Your Majesty’s pnvate affairs do not 
concern us, m any case. 

AMANDA \splutters into an irrepressible laatgli\ * I 
MAGNUS \h)oks reproachfitUy at Amandd\\ 

AMANDA \composir^ her fiatures as best she ctwi] Excuse mp . 
oiASSus I hope your Majesty recognizes that kmgs are not the 
omy ^ople to whom certam sorts of mud always suck, no matter 

what fool throws diem. Call a mimstpr a jobber 
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BALnus. Or a bungler. 

CRASSUS. Yes, or a bungler, and evcrj'body believes it Job- 
bery and incompetence arc die two sorts of mud that stick to us, 
no matter how honest or capable we are; and we havnt die royal 
advantage that you enjoy, that die more the ladies take away 
your diaracter the better die people like you. 

BOANERGES Prime Minister: will you tell me what 

the Postmistress General is sniggering at? 

^VMANDA. Tins is 3 free country, Bill. A sense of humor is not 
a crime. And when the King is not setting me off, you are. 

BOANERGES. Wlicrc IS dic ]okc? I dont see it. 

AMANDA. If 3 'ou could scc a joke. Bill, you wouldnt be the 
great popular orator you arc. 

BOANERGES. Tliank Heaven, I am not a silly giggler like some 
I could mention. 

AMANDA. Thanks, dearest Bill. Now, Joe; dont you think you 
have let us run loose long enough? What about diat ultimatum? 

MAGNUS \shakmg his head at her\ Traitor! 

PROTEUS. I am m no hurry. His Majesty's speeches are very 
wise and mteresting; and your back chat amuses bodi you and 
him. But the ultimatum is here all the time; and I shall not leave 
this room until I have His Majesty’s signed pledge diat its con- 
ditions will be observed. 

All become gravely attentive. 

MAGNUS. What are its terms? 

PROTEUS. Firsts no more royal speeches. 

MAGNUS. What! Not even if you dictate diem? 

PROTEUS. Not even if we dictate them. Your Majesty has a way 
of unrolling die manusenpt and winking — 

MAGNUS. Winking! 

PROTEUS. You know what I mean. The best speech in the world 
can be read in such a way as to set the audience laughing at it. 
We have had enough of that. So, m iuture, no speeches. 

MAGNUS. A dumb king? 

PROTEUS. Of course we cannot object to such speeches as “We 
declare this foundation stone well and truly laid” and so forth. 
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But pohtically, yes: a dumb king. 

PUNY [to soften If] A constitutional king. 

PROTEUS \tmplacc^fy'\ A dumb kmg. 

MAGNUS. Hm* What next? 

PROTEUS. The workmg of die Press from the palace back stairs 
must cease. 

MAGNUS. You know that I have no control of the Press. The 
Press IS m the hands of men much ncher than I, who would not 
insert a single pan^ph against their own interests even if it 
were signed by my own hand and sent to them with a royal 
command. 

PROTEUS. We know that. But thou^ these men are richer than 
you, they are not cleverer. They get amusing articles, spiced with 
exclusive backstairs information, that dont seem to them to have 
anydung to do vddi politics. Tl^ next dung they know is that 
their pet shares have dropped fifteen points; that capital is 
frightened oS their best prospectuses; and that some of ^e best 
measures in our party program are made to look like aty jobs. 

MAGNUS. Am I supposed to write these artides^ 

NICOBAR. Your man Sempromus does. I can spot his fist out 
of fifty columns 

CRASsus. So can I. When he is getting at me he always begins 
die sentence with “Singularly oiou^” 

PLINY \c}m:1dmg\ Thats his trademark. “Singularly enough.” 
Ha! ha! 

MAGNUS, b there to be any r^triction on the other side^ I have 
noticed, for instance, that m a certam newspaper which loses no 
opportumty of disparagmg the throne, the last sentence of the 
leading article almost mvanably begins with the words “Once 
far all ” Whose trademark is that^ 

PROTEUS Mme. 

MAGNUS. Frank, Mr Proteus 

PROTEUS I know when to be frank. I learnt the track fi:om 
Your Majesty. 

AMANDA [trifif not to lccug1i\ ( 

MAGNUS \genily reproa^JitI\ Amanda: what is the joke now? 
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I am surpilsed at you. 

AMANDA. Joe frank! When I want to find out what he is up to 
1 have to come and ask your Majesty. 

LYSISTRATA. That IS perfecdy true. In this Cabinet diere is no 
such thing as a poliqr. Every man plays for his own hand. 

NICOBAR. It’s like a game of cards. 

BALBUS. Only there are no partners. 

LYSISTRATA. Except Crassus and Nicobar. 

PLINY. Good, Lizzie! He! he! he! 

NICOBAR. What do you mean^ 

LYSISTRATA. You loiow qmte well what I mean. When will 
you learn, Nicobar, that it is no use trying to browbeat me. I 
began life as a schoolmistress; and I can browbeat any man in 
this Cabmet or out of it if he is fool enough to try to compete 
with me in that department. 

BOANERGES. Order < order! Cannot the Prime Minister check 
these unseemly personalities^ 

PROTEUS. They give me time to think, Bill. When you have 
had as much parliamentary expenence as I have you will be very 
glad of an interruption occasionally. May I proceed.^ 

Silence, 

PROTEUS. His Majesty asks whether the restriction on press 
campaigning is to be entirely onesided. That^ I take it^ sir, is your 
question. 

MAGNUS \mds assent]l 

PROTEUS. The answer is in the affirmative. 

BALBUS. Good! 

MAGNUS. Anything more? 

PROTEUS. Yes: one thing more. The veto must not be men- 
tioned again. That can apply to both sides, if you like. The veto 

is dead. 

MAGNUS. May we not make a lastorical reference to the corpse? 

PROTEUS. No. I cannot carry on the King’s government un- 
less I can give pledges and carry them out. What is my pledge 
worth if our constiments are reminded every day that the King , 
may veto anything that Parliament does? Do you expect me to 
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say, when I am asked for a pledge, "You must ads the Kmg”!‘ 

MAGNUS. I have to say “You must ask the Prime Minister.” 

PLINY [consoltng Aim] Thats the constitution, you know. 

MAGNUS. Quite. I only mention it to shew that the Prime 
Minister does not really wish to kill the veto. He only wishes to 
move it to neict door. 

PROTEUS. The people live next door. The name on the brass 
plate IS Pubhc Opimon. 

MAGNUS [gravely] Admirably turned, Mr Prime Minister, but 
unreal. I am far more subject to pubhc opimon than you, because, 
thanks to the general behef m democracy, you can always pre- 
tend that what you do is done by the will of the people, who, 
God knows, never dreamt of it, and would not have understood 
It if they had, whereas, for what a kmg does, he, and he alone, 
is field responsible. A demagpguo may steal a hprse wher^^ng 
dare not look over a hedge. ev \ 

LYSISTRATA. I doubt if that is any longer true, sir. I know that 
I get blamed for everything that goes wrong m my depart- 
ment. 

MAGNUS Ah* But what a despot you are, Lysistratal Granted, 
however, diat &^^e^le have found out long ago fliat demo- 
cracy IS humbu g, and that instead of establishmg responsible 
government it has abolished it^ do you not see what this means^ 

BOANERGES [scondalofed] Steady, steady! I cannot sit here and 
listen to such a word as humbug being applied to democracy. I 
am sorry, sir; but with all respect for you, I really must draw the 
hne at that. 

MAGNUS. You are n^t; Mr Boanerges, as you always are. 
Democracy is a very real thmg, with mudi less hiiTnVmg about 
It than many older institutions But it means, not that the people 
govern, but that the responsibihty and the veto ’ now belong 
neither to kings nor demagogues as such, but to whoever is 
clever enou^ to get them. 

LYSISTRATA. Youcself, sir, for example^ 

^GNUS. I think I am in the runmng. That is why I do not 
feel bound to accept this ultimatum. By signmg it I put myself 
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out of the running. Wliy should 

BALBUS. Because youre tlie king: lhats why. 

MAGNUS. Does It follow.^ 

PROTEUS. If two men nde die same horse, one must ride be- 
hind. 

LYSISTRATA. Which.^ 

PROTEUS [turning to her sharply^ What was diat you said? 

LYSISTRATA [wzV/i plactd hut formidable ohstmacy and ironical 
exphcttnjess\ I said Which ^ You said that if two men rode the 
same horse one of them must nde behind. I said Which? [Ex- 
planatordy\ Which man must ride beliind?^ 

AMANDA. Got it, Joe? 

PROTEUS. That IS exactly the question diat has to be settled 
here and now. 

AMANDA. “Once for all.” 


Everybody laughs except Proteus^ who rises in a jury. 

PROTEUS. I will not stand this perpetual tomfooling. I had 
rather be a dog than the Prime Mimster of a country where the 
only dungs the inhabitants can be serious about are football and 
refreshments. Lick the king’s boots: that is all you aie fit for. [He 
dashes out of the roozw]. t g, 

BALBUS. Youve done it now, bfendy. I hope youre proud^oif 
yourself. 

MAGNUS. It IS you, Amanda, who should go and roax him 
back. But I suppose I must do it myself, as usual. Excuse me, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

He rises. The rest rise. He goes out. 

BOANERGES. I told you. I told you what would come of con- 


ducong a conference with His Majesty as if it were a smoking 
concert. I am disgusted. [He flirts himself back mto his chair]. 

BALBUS. We’d just cornered the old fox, and then Amanda 
must have her silly laugh and lets him out of it [he jzzj]. 

NICOBAR. What are we to do now? thats what I want to know. 
AMANDA [mcomabl^ I Suggest a htde community smging [she 

makes conductorltke gestures] 

NICOBAR Yah!! [he sits down very sulkily]. 
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AMANDA [fzu dowti With a bttk splutter ofUaighterY 

CRASSUS \tlioughtfitl\ Take it easy, fnends. Joe knows what he 
is about 

LYSiSTRATA. Of couTse he does. I can excuse you, Bill, because 
it’s your first day in the Cabinet. But if the rest of you havnt 
found out by this tune that Joe’s rages are invanably calculated, 
then nothing will ever teach you anything \she sits down con- 
temptuously. 

BOANERGES [m hts grandest manner^ Well, madam, I know I am 
a newcomer: everything must have a beginning. I am open to 
ai^ument and conviction. The Prune Mimster brought this con> 
feience, m what I admit was a very able and resolute manner, to 
the verge of a deasion. Then, m a fit of childish temper he breaks 
up the conference, leaving us looking like fools widi nothing 
done And you tell me he did it on purpose' Where was the ad- 
vantage to him in such a display^ answer me diat. 

LYSISTRATA. He IS Settling the whole busmess with the TCmg 
behind our backs. That is what Joe always contnves to do, by 
hook or crook. 

PLINY. You didnt arrange it with hun, Mandy: did you? 

AMANDA There wasnt any need to arrange it Joe can always 
depend on one or other of us saying somedung that will give 
hun an excuse for flying out. 

CRASSUS. In my opmion, ladies and gentlemen, we have done 
our biti and may leave the rest to Joe Matters had reached a pomt 
at which It was yes or no between the Cabinet and the Crown. 
There is only one sort of committee that is better than a com- 
mittee of two; and that is a committee of one. Like the family in 
Wordsworth’s poem, we are seven — 

LYSISTRATA Elgjlt. 

CRASSUS Well, seven or ei^t, we were too many for the final 
grapple. Two persons sticking to the point are worth eight all 
over the shop. So my advice is that we just sit here quietly until 
^ Joe comes back and tells us whats been settled. Perhaps Amanda 
will oblige with a song. {He resumes hs seat] 

The King returns with Proteus, who boh glum. AU rise. The 
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two resttme their seats in silence. The rest sit down. 

MAGNUS [ve/y grave] The Prime Minister has been good enough 
to pursue the discussion with me m private to a point at which 
the issue is now clear. If I do not accept the ultimatum I shall 
receive your resignations and his; and the country will learn from 
his eiqilanatory speech in the House of Commons that it is to 
choose between Cabinet government and monarchical govern- 
ment: an issue on which I frankly say that I should be very sorry 
to win, as I cannot carry on widiout the support of a body of 
ministers whose existence gives the English people a sensation of 
self-government. 

AMANDA [sjy/utters]f 

CRASSUS \whupers\ Shut up, will you? 

MAGNUS \contmum^ Naturally I want to avert a conflict in 
which success would damage me and failure disable me. But you 
tell me that I can do so only by sigmng pledges which w(^ld 
make me a mere Lord Chamberlam, without even the despomrn 
which he exerases over the theatre. I should sink below TlBS^l^^ 
of the meanest of my subjects, my sole pnvilege bemg that of 
bang shot at when some victim of misgovemment resorts to 
assassination to avenge himself. How am I to defend myself? You 
are many; I oppose you single-handed. There was a time when 
the king could depend on the support of the anstocracy and the 
cultivated bourgeoisie. Today there is not a single aristocrat left 
in pohtics, not a single member of die professions, not a single 
jpaHing personage m big busmess or flnance. They are richer 
than ever, more powerful than ever, more able and better edu- 
cated t hg»n ever. But not one of them will touch this drudgery of 
government, this pubhc work that never ends because we cannot 
finish one job without creating ten fresh ones We get no thanks 
for It because ninety-nine hundredths of it is unknown to the 
people, and the remammg hundredth is resented by them as an 
invasion of thar hberty or an increase in thar taxation. It wears 
out die strongest man, and even the strongest woman, in five or 
SIX years. It slows down to nothing when we are fresh from our ' 
holidays and best able to bear it, and nses in an overwhelmmg 
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^ve through some unforeseen catastrophe "when we are on ihe 
verge of nervous breakdown from overwork and fit for rest and 
sleep only. And this drudgery, remember, is a sweated trade, die 
only one now left in this country. My avil list leaves me a poor 
man among multi-millionaires Your salanes can be earned ten 
times over in die city by anyone widi outstanding oi^anizing or 
adminis trative ability. History tells us diat the first Lord Chan- 
cellor who abandoned the woolsack for die aty boardroom 
strudk the nauon with amazement: today the nation would be 
equally amazed if a man of his abiUty thought it wordi lus while 
to prefer the woolsack even to the stool of an ofiice boy as a 
]umpmg-ofF place for his ambition. Our work is no longer even 
respected. It is looked down on by our men of genius as dirty 
work. What great actor would exchange his staged what great 
barrister his court^ what great preacher his pulpifr for die squalor 
of the pohtical arena in which we have to struggle widi foolish 
factions m parhament and with ignorant voters in the constitu- 
enaes^* The saentists will have nothing to do with us; for the 
atmosphere of politics is not die atmosphere of saence Even 
pohtical saence, the saence by which avilization must live or 
die, IS busy explaimng the past whilst we have to grapple with 
die present: it leaves the ground before our feet in black darkness 
whilst it h^ts up every comer of die landscape behind us All die 
talent and gemus of die country is bought up by the flood of un- 
earned money. On that poisoned wealth talent and ^nius live frr 
more luxuriously in the service of the nch dian we in the service 
of our country. Politics, once the centre of attraction for ability, 
pubhc spirit, and ambition, has now become the refuge of a few 
fanaers of pubhc speaking and party intngue who find all the 
odier avenues to distinction closed to them either by their lack of 
practical abihty, their comparative poverty and lack of education, 
or, let me hasten to add, their hatred of oppression and injustice, 
and thar contempt for the dbiicanenes and felse pretences of com- 
merdalized professionalism. History tells us of a gendeman- 
statesman who declared '^at such people were not fit to govern. 
Within a year it was discovered that they could govern at least as 
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well as anyone else who could be persuaded to take on the job. 
Then began that abandonment of politics by the old governing 
class which has ended m all Cabinets, conservative no less than 
progressive, being what were called in the days of that rash states- 
man Labor Cabinets. Do not misunderstand me: I do not want 
the old governing class back. It governed so selfishly that the 
people would have perished if democracy had not swept it out of 
pohtics. But evil as it was in many ways, at least it stood above 
the tyranny of popular ignorance and popular poverty. Today 
only the king stands above that tyranny. You are dangerously 
sub/ect to -fc In spite of my urgmgs and remonstrances you have 
not yet dared to take command of our schools and put a stop to 
the inculcation upon your unfortunate children of supersnnons 
and prejudices that stand like stone walls across every forward 
path. Are you well advised m tiying to reduce me to your own 
slavery to them^ If I'd© not stand above them there is no longer 
any reason for my existence at all. I stand for the future and the 
pas^ for the posterity that has no vote and the tradition that 
never had any. I stand for the great abstractions: for conscience 
and virtue; for the eternal agamst the expedient; for the evolu- 
tionary appetite against the day’s gluttony; for intellectual in- 
tegnty, for humanity, for the rescue of industry from commercial- 
ism and of saence from professionalism, for everything that you 
desire as sincerely as I, but which m you is held m leash by the 
Press, which can orgamze against you the ignorance and super- 
stiuon, the timidity and credulity, the gullibility and prudery, the 
hating and hunting instinct of the voting mob, and cast you down 
from power if you utter a word to alarm or displease die adven- 
turers who have the Press in their pockets Between you and that 
tyranny stands the throne. I have no elections to fear, and if any 
newspaper magnate dares offend me, that magnate’s fashionable 
wife and marriageable daughters will soon make him understand 
that the T hing ’s displeasure is still a sentence of social death within 
range of St James’s Palace. Think of the things you dare not do! 
the persons you dare not offend! Well, a kmg with a litde 
courage may tackle them for you. Responsibihties which would 
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break your backs may still be borne on a king’s shoulders. But he 
must be a Vingj not a puppet. You would Ise responsible for e 
puppet- remember that But whilst you continue to support me aS 
a. se.paxa.te and mdependent estate of the realm^ I am your scape- 
goat- you get the credit of all our popular legislation whilst you 
put the odium of all our resistance to ignorant popular clamor ou 
me. I ask you, before you play your last card and destroy me, to 
consider where you will be without me. Think once; think twice: 
for your Hang pr js, not that I may defeat you, but that your suc- 
cess IS certam if you insist. 

LYSiSTRATA Splendid 1 

AMANDA. You did Speak that piece beautifully, sir. 

BALBUS \gnitnhhn^ All very well, but what about my brother- 
in-law Mike^ 

LYSISTRATA \ma.dde.mi[ Oh, confound your brother-m-law 
Mike! 

BOANERGES Older! order! 

LYSISTRATA \to thi Kxji^ I beg youT pardon, sir, but really — at 
a moment like this — [words fad her\. 

MAGNUS j?aZ&us^If Ihadnotputmy foot down, Mr Balbus, 
the Prime li^nister would have been unable to keep your brother- 
m-law out of the Cabinet 

BALBUS \aggressiyely\ And why should he not be in the 
Cabmet^ 

AMANDA. Booze, my Balby. booze. Raising the elbow* 

BALBUS \buUytr^ ^^o says so? 

AMANDA I do, darhng. 

BALBUS \siibsiih^ Well, perhaps it would surprise you all to 
know that Mike doesnt dnr^ as much as 1 do 
AMANDA. You Carry it better, Bert 
PLINY. Mike never knows when to stop. 

CRASsus. The tune for Mike to stop is before he begins, if you 
ask me 

LYSISTRATA \ynpetuously\ What sort of animals are you — you 
men? The King puts before us die most serious question of pnn- 
ciple we shall ever have to deal with, and off you start discussing 
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whether this drunken wretch takes honest whisky like Balbus or 
methylated spint or petrol or whatever he can lay his hands on 
when the fit takes him. 

BALBUS. 1 agree with that. What does it matter what Mike 
drinks What does it matter whether he dnnks or not.^* Mike 
would strengthen the Cabinet because he represents Breakages, 
Limited, the biggest industrial corporation in the country. 

LYSISTRATA herself go] Just so! Breakages, Limited! 

just so I Listen to me, sir; and judge whether I have not reason to 
feel everything you have just said to the very marrow of my 
bones. Here am I, the Powermistress Royal. I have to organize 
and admimster all the motor power in the country for the good 
of the country. I have to harness the winds and the tides, the oils 
and the coal seams. I have to see that every htde sewing machine 
in the Hebndes, every dentist’s drill m Shedand, every carpet 
sweeper m Margate, has its stream of driving power on tap from 
a switch in the wall as punctually as the great thundenng dynamos 
of our big industnal plants. I do it, but it costs twice as much as it 
should. Why.^ Because every new invention is bought up and 
suppressed by Breakages, Limited. Every breakdown, every acci- 
dent, every smash and crash, is a job for them. But for diem we 
should have unbreakable glass, unbreakable steel, impenshable 
matenals of all sorts. But for them our goods trains could be 
started and stopped without battenng and teanng the vitals out 
of every wagon and sending it to their repair shops once a week 
mstead of once a year. Our national repair bill runs up to hun- 
dreds of millions. I could name you a dozen invenuons within 
my own term of office which would have effected enormous 
economies in breakages and breakdowns; but these people can 
afford to pay an mventor more for his machme or his process or 
whatever it may be than he could hope to make by a legitimate 
use of It; and when they have bought it they smother it When 
the inventor is poor and not good at defending himself they make 
bogus trials of his machine and report that it is no use. I have 
been shot at twice by inventors dnven crazy by this sort of thing: 
they blamed me for it— as if I could stand up against this monster 
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'vnth Its nullions and its newspapers and its iBngers in every pie. It 
IS heartbreaking. I love my department: I dream of nothing but 
Its effiaenty with me it comes before every personal tie, every 
happiness that common women run after. I would give my right 
hand to see these people m the bankruptcy court widi half their 
busmess abolished and the other half done in public workshops 
where public losses are not private gams. You stand for that, sir; 
and I would be with you to the l^t drop of my blood if I dared. 
But what can I do^ If I said one word of this in public, not a week 
would pass m the next two years without an article on the in- 
efficiency and corruption of all Government departments, espea- 
ally departments managed, like mme, by females. They would 
dig up the very machines they have buried, and make out that it 
IS my feult that they have never been brought into use. They 
would set their private pohce to watch me day and night to get 
something against my private character. One of their directors 
told me to my ffice that by lifting up his finger he could get my 
wmdows broken by the mob; and that Breakages, Limited, 
would get die job of pumng in new glass. And it is true. It is m- 
fiimous. It IS outrageous; but if I attempt to fight them I shall be 
hounded out of public life, and th^ will shove Mouldy Mike into 
the Cabmet to run my department in their mterests: that is, to 
make such a failure of it that Joe will have to sell it to Breakages, 
Limited, at scrap iron pnces I — I — oh, it is beyond beanng 
[jAe breaks domi\. 

There ts a troubled silence for a moment. Then ike voice of the 
Prime Minister breaks it impressively as he addresses the Kmg. 

PROTEUS You hear that, sir. Your one supporter in the Cabinet 
admits that the industrial situation is too strong for her. I do not 
pretend to be able to control the women in my Cabinet, but not 
one of them dare support you. 

AMANDA \5pnng1ng up\ Whats that? Not dare' What do you 
bet that I dont go down to Mouldy Mike’s constituency and say 
everythmg that Lizzie has said and a lot more too, if I choose? I 
tell you. Breakages, Limited, never interferes in my department. 

1 d. like to catch them at it 
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MAGNUS. I am afraid that that is only because die effiaenqr of 
die Post Office is as important to diem as to the general public. 

AMANDA. Stuff! They could get rid of me without shuttmg up 
the Post Office. Theyre afraid of me — of me, Amanda Posde- 
thwaite. 

MAGNUS. You coax them, I am afraid. 

AMANDA. Coax! What do you think they care for coaxing? 
They can have all the coaxing they want from younger and 
prettier women than I by pa3dng for it. No use tiymg to coax that 
lot. Intimidate them: thats ffie v/ay to handle them. 

LYSISTEIATA \her votce sail broken^ I wish I could intimidate 
them. 

MAGNUS. But what can Amanda do that you cannot do? 

AMANDA, ril tell you. She cant mimic people. And she cant 
sing funny songs. I can do both, and that — ^widi all respect sir — 
makes me the real queen of England. 

BOANERGES. Oh, come! Disgraceful! Shame! 

AMANDA. If you provoke me, Bill, I'll drive you out of your 
constituency inside of two months. 

BOANERGES. Ho! YoU Will, Will yOU? How? 

AMANDA. Just as I drovc the Chairman of Breakages out of my 
own constituency when he came down there and tried to take my 
seat from me. 

MAGNUS. I never quite undei^tood why he turned tail. How 
did you do it? 

AMANDA, ni tell you. He opened his campaign with a great 
Saturday night speech against me in the Home Lovers’ Hall to 
five thousand people. In that same hall a week later, I faced a 
meeting of the very same people I didnt argue. I mimicked him. 

I took all the highfelutm passages in his speech, and repeated 
m his best manner unnl I had the whole five thousand laugh- 
ing at him. Then I asked them would they like me to sing; and 
their Yes nearly hfted the roof off. I had two songs. They bodi 
had choruses. One went “She lets me go out on Saturday night, 
on Samrday night, on Saturday night”— like that. The other 
went “Boo! Hoo! I want Amanda's Teddy bear to play with.” 
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They sang it under the -windo-ws of his hotel nesct tune he came. 
He cancelled his meeting and left. And thats how England is 
governed by yours truly, sir. Lucky for England that Queen 
Amanda is a good sort, in spite of some sur&ce &ults \She re- 
sumes her seat with trwmphant self-satxsfacttori^. 

BALBUS. Lucky for England theres only one of you: thats what 
/say. 

AMANDA ]wafts him a Xxtj] ! 

MAGNUS Should not the Queen support the King, -your 
Majesty^ 

AMANDA. Sorry, sir, but there isnt room for two monarchs in 
my realm 1 am against you on prmciple because the talent for 
mmucry isnt hereditary. 

PROTEUS. No, anybody else^ We have heard why the two 
ladies cannot support the King. Is there anybody who can? 

Silence. 

MAGNUS. I see that my appeal has been in vain I do not re- 
proach you, ladies and gendemen, because I perceive that your 
situation IS a difficult one. The question is, how to change it. 

NICOBAR. Sign the ultimatum* that is how. 

MAGNUS I am not quite convmced of that. The Home Secret- 
ary's brother-in-law was quite willmg to sign die pledge of total 
abstinence if I would admit him to the Cabinet. His offer was not 
accepted, because, though none of us doubted that he would sign 
the pledge, we were not equally certam that die infirmities of his 
nature would allow him to keep it My nature is also subject to 
infirmity. Axe you satisfied, Mr Proteus, that if I sign this ulti- 
matum, I shall not inevitably relapse mto the conduct that my 
nature dictates? 

PROTEUS \his patience strcdneJi] What is the use of gomg on like 
this^ You are like a man on the scaffold, spinning out his prayers 
to put off the inevitable execution as long as possible. Nothing 
that you ran say will make any difference. You know you must 
sign Why not sign and have done with it^ 

NICOBAR Now youre talking ^ Joe. 

BALBUS. Thats the stuff to give him. 
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PLINY. Gulp it down, sir. It wont get any sweeter by keeping: 
what^ 

LYSISTRATA. Oh, for God*s sake, sign, sir. This is torture to 
me. 

itCAGNus. I perceive, gentlemen, that I have come to the end of 
your patience. I will tax it no further; you have been very forbear- 
ing; and I thank you for it. I will say no more by way of discus- 
sion; but 1 must have until hve o*clock this evening to consider 
my decision. At that hour, if I can find no other way ou^ I will 
sign without another word. Meanwhile, ladies and gentlemen, au 
revoir! 

He rises. All rise. He marches out. 

PROTEUS. His last wriggle. Never mmd: we have him safe 
enough. What about lunch? I am starving. Will you lunch with 
me, Lizzie. 

LYSISTRATA. Dont Speak to me. [She rushes out dutracteily\. 

AMANDA. Poor darlmg Lizzie! She’s a regular old true blue 
Diehard. If only I had her brams and education! or if she had my 
variety talent! what a queen she’d make! Like old Queen Eliza- 
beth, eh? Dont grieve, Joe: I’ll lunch with you since youre so 
pressing. 

CRASSUS. Come and lunch with me — all of you. 

AMANDA. What opulence! Can you afford it? 

CRASSUS. Breakages will pay. They have a standmg account at 
the Ritz. Over five thousand a year, it comes to. 

PROTEUS. Right. Let us spoil the Egyptians. 

BOANERGES \mAi Roman My lunch will cost me one 

and sixpence; and I shall pay for it myself [he stalks out], 

AMANDA [cattmg afier Aim] Dont make a beast of yourself, 

Bill. Ta ta! 

PROTEUS. Come on, come on; irs ever so late. 

They atthurry out. Sempronms andPamphibus, entering, have to 
stand aside to let them pass before returning to their desks. Proteus, 
with Amanda on his arm, stops in the doorway on seeing them. 

PROTEUS. Have you two been listening, may I ask? 

PAMPHILIUS. Well, it would be rather inconvenient, wouldnt 
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11 ^ if we had to be told everything diat passed? 

SEMPRONius Once for dl, Mr Proteus, the King’s pnvate 
secretanes must hear everythmg, see everydimg, and know 
everythmg. 

PROTEUS Singularly enough, Mr Sempronius, I havnt the 
shghtest objection [Ae goe^. 

AMANDA [going wtA httn\ Goodbye, Semmy. So long, Pam. 
SEMPRONIUS 1 themselves at thetr writing tables and 

PAMPHiLius. J yawning prodx^ously\ Ou-ou-ou-ou-ou-fff ! 1 1 
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AN INTERLUDE 


Orinthicts boudoir at half-past fifteen on the same day. She is at 
her writing-table scribbling notes. She is romantically beautifiil, and 
beautifully dressed. As the table is against the wall near a corner, 
with the other wall on her left, her back alone is visible from the 
middle of the room. The door is near the comer diagonally opposite. 
There is a large settee in the middle of the room. 

The King enters and waits on the threshold. 

ORINTHIA \crossly, widvout looking round\ Who is that? 

MAGNUS. His Majesty the King. 

ORINTHIA. I dont want to see him. 

MAGNUS. How soon will you be disengaged? 

ORINTHIA. I didnt say I was engaged. Tell the king I dont want 
to see him. 

MAGNUS. He awaits your ple^ure \he comes in and seats himself 
on the settee[, 

ORINTHIA. Go away. \A pause\. I wont speak to you. [Anot^r 
pause]. If my private rooms are to be broken into at any moment 
because they are in the palace, and the king is not a gentleman, I 
must a house outside. I am wnung to the agents about one 

now. 

MAGNUS. What is our quarrel today, beloved? 

ORINTHIA. Ask your consaence 

MAGNUS. I have none when you are concerned. You must tell 


me. 

She takes a book from the table and rises, then sweeps superbly 
forward to the settee and flings the book into his hands. 

ORINTHIA. There! 

MAGNUS. What IS this? 

ORINTHIA. Page 1 6. Look at it. 

MAGNUS [looking at the title on the back of the book] “Songs of 
our Great Great Grandparents.” What page did you say? 
ORINTHIA \between her teeth] Six-teen. 

MAGNUS [opening the book and finding the page, his eye lighting 
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up mth recognttton as he looks at ii\ Ah* The Pilgnm of Lovel 

ORINTHIA. Read die first three words — you dare. 

itiAGNUS \smibng as he caresses die phras^ “Ormthia, my be- 
loved”. 

ORINTHIA. The name you pretended to mvent speaally for 
me, the only woman m the world for you. Picked up out of the 
rubbish basket m a secondhand bookseller’s! And I thought you 
were a poet! 

MAGNUS. Well, one poet may consecrate a name for another. 
Onnthia is a name full of magic for me. It could not be that if I 
had mvented it myself. I heard it at a concert of anaent music 
when I was a child, and I have treasured it ever smce. 

ORINTHIA. You always have a pretty excuse. You are the Kmg 
of liars and humbugs. You cannot understand how a falsehood 
like that wounds me 

MAGNUS [remorsefully, stretching out hts arms towards her\ Be- 
loved* I am sorry. 

ORINTHIA. Put your hands m your podkets: they shall not 
touch me ever again. 

MAGNUS \phe/m^ Dont pretend to be hurt unless you really 
are, dearest. It wrings my heart. 

ORINTHIA. Since when have you set up a heart^ Did you buy 
that, too, secondhand^ 

MAGNUS. I have somethmg in me that winces when you are 
hurt — or pretend to be. 

ORINTHIA [contemptumts^ Yes: J have only to squeal, and you 
will take me up and pet me as you would a puppy run over by a 
car. [iSzttmjf down beside hvn, but beyond arrris lei^tK\ That is what 
you give me when my heart demands love. I had rather you 
kicked me. 

MAGNUS. I should like to kick you sometimes, when you are 
speaally aggravatmg. But I shouldnt do it well. I should be 
afraid of hurting you all the time 

ORINTHIA I believe you would sign my death warrant without 
turning a hair. 

MAGNUS That IS true, m a way. It is wonderful how subtle 
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your mind is, as far as it goes. 

ORINTHIA. It does not go as &r as yours, I suppose. 

MAGNUS. I dont know. Our minds go together half way. 
Whether it is that your mmd stops there or else that the road 
forks, and you take the high road and I take the low road, I can- 
not say; but somehow after a certam point we lose one another. 

OMNTHIA. And then you go back to your Amandas and Lysi- 
stratas: creatures whose idea of romance is a minister m love 
with a department^ and whose bedside books are blue books. 

MAGNUS. They are not always thinkmg of some man or other. 
That is a rather desirable extension of dieir mterests, in my 
opinion. If Lysistrata had a lover I should not be interested in 
him in the least; and she would bore me to distraction if she 
could talk of nothing else. But I am very mudi interested in her 
department. Her devotion to it gives us a topic of endless in- 
terest 

ORINTHIA. Well, go to her: I am not detaining you. But dont 
tell her that I have nothing to talk about but men; for that is a 
he; and you know it. 

MAGNUS. It is, as you say, a he; and I know it. But I did not 
say It. 

ORINTHIA. You implied it. You meant it. When those ndicul- 
ous pohtical women are with us you talk to them all the time, 
and never say a word to me. 

MAGNUS. Nor you to me. We cannot talk to one another in 
public: we have nothing to say that could be said before other 
people. Yet we find enough to say to one another when we are 
alone together. Would you change that if you could? 

ORINTHIA. You are as slippery as an eel; but you shall not shp 
through my fingers. Why do you surround yourself with political 
bores and fiumps and dowdy busybodies who cant talk: they 
can only debate about their dull departments and their feds and 
their election chances. \Rismg vnpatxently\ Who could talk to 
such people? If it were not for the nonentities of wives and hus- 
bands they drag about with them, there would be nobody to talk 
to at all. And even they can talk of nothing but the servants and 
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the baby. \SuddAnly returning to her seai\ Listen to me, Magnus. 
Why can you not be a real king? 

MAGNUS In what way, belov^dest? 

ORiNTHiA. Send all these smpid people packing. Make them do 
their drudgeries in their departments' without bothering you 
about 1^ as you make your servants here sweep the floors and 
dust die furniture Live a really noble and beautiful life — a kingly 
life — with me. Wliat you need to make you a real kmg is a real 
queen 

MAGNUS. But I have got one. 

ORINTHIA. Oh, you are blind. You are worse than blind: you 
have low tastes. Heaven is offermg you a rose; and you cling to a 
cabbage. 

MAGNUS [laughuig] That is a very apt metaphor, beloved. But 
what wise man, if you force him to choose between doing with- 
out roses and doing without cabbages, would not secure the 
cabbages^ Besides, all these old marned cabbages were once 
roses, and, thou^ yoimg dungs like you dont remember that, 
dieir husbands do. They dont notice the change. Besides, you 
should know better than anyone dse that when a man gets tired 
of his wife and leaves her it is never because she has lost her good 
looks The new love is often older and ugher than the old. 

ORINTHIA Why should I know it better than anyone else^ 

MAGNUS. Why, because you have been marned twice, and 
both your husbands have run away from you to much plainer 
and stupider women. When I begged your present husband to 
come back to court for a whde for the sake of appearances he 
said no man could call his soul his own in die same house with 
you. And yet that man was utterly infatuated with your beauty 
when he marned you. Your first husband actually forced a good 
wife to divorce him so that he mi^t marry you; but before two 

years were out he went back to her and died in her arms, poor 
diap. 

OMNTHiA. Shall I tell you why these men could not hve with 
^ It^ because I am a thorou^red, and they are only hacks 
Ihey had nothing against me I was perfecdy faithful to them. 
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I kept tkeir houses beautifully; I fed them better than they bad 
ever been fed in dieir lives. But because I was higher than they 
were, and greater, they could not stand the strain of trying to 
live up to me. So I let them go their way, poor wretches, back 
to their cabbages. Look at the old creature Ignatius is living with 
now I She gives you his real measure. 

MAGNUS. An excellent woman. Ignatius is quite happy with 
her. I never saw a man so changed. 

ORINTHIA. Just what he is fit for. Commonplace. Bourgeoise. 
She trots through the streets shopping. \Rising\ I tread the plams 
of Heaven. Common women cannot come where I am; and 
common men find themselves out and slink away. 

MAGNUS. It must be magnificent to have the consciousness of 
a goddess without ever doing a thing to justify it 

ORINTHIA. Give me a goddess’s work to do; and I will do it 
I will even stoop to a queen’s work if you will share the throne 
with me. But do not pretend that people become great by doing 
great things. They do great things because they are great, if 
the great things come along. But they are great just the same 
when the great thm^ do not come along. If I never did anythmg 
but sit m this room and powder my face and tell you what a 
clever fool you are, I should still be heavens high above the 
millions of common women who do their domestic duty, and 
sacrifice themselves, and run Trade departments and all the rest 
of the vulgarities. Has all the tedious public work you have done 
made you any the better^ I have seen you before and after your 
boasted strokes of policy; and you were the same man, and would 
have been the same man to me and to yourself if you had never 
done Thank God my self-consaousness is something nobler 

than vulgar conceit m having done something. It is what I am, 
not what I do, that you must worship m me. F you want deeds, 
go to your men and women of action, as you call them, who 
all in a conspiracy to pretend that the mechamcal things they 
do the foolhardy way they risk their worthless hves, or their 
eetting up m the morning at four and working sixteen hours a 
d V for thirty years, like coral insects, make them great. What 
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are they for? these dull slaves^ To keep the streets swept for me. 
To enable me to reign over diem in beauty like the stars without 
having anythmg to do with their slavery except to console i^ to 
dazzle it, to enable them to forget it in adoring dreams of me. 
Am I not worth it? \She sits^fascmating Atni\. Look into my eyes 
and tell the truth. Am I worth it or not^ 

MAGNUS. To me, who love beauty, 3res. But you should hear 
die speeches Balbus makes about your pension. 

ORiNTHiA And my debts: do not forget my debts, my mort- 
gages, the bill of sale on my flirmture, the thousands I have had 
from the moneylenders to save me from bemg sold up because 
I will not borrow from my hiends. Lecture me again about diem; 
but do not dare pretend that the people grudge me my pension. 
They glory in it, and in my extravagance, as you call it. 

MAGNUS {rnore gravely] By the way, Onnthia, when your dress- 
makers took up that last bill for jrou, they were speculating, were 
they not, m your chances of becommg my queen some day? 

ORINTHIA. Well, what if they were^ 

MAGNUS. They would hardly have ventured on that without 
a hmt from somebody. Was it from you^ 

ORINTHIA. You dunk me capable of that* You have a veiy 
low side to you, Magnus. 

MAGNUS. No doubt, like other mortal fabncs I have a wrong 
side and a tight side. But it is no use your giving yourself airs, 
belovedest. You are capable of anythmg. Do you deny that there 
was some suggestion of the kind^^ 

ORINTHIA. How dare you challenge me to deny it^ I never 
deny. Of course there was a suggestion of the kind. 

MAGNUS. I thou^t so. 

ORINTHIA. Oh, stupid I stupid I Go keep a grocer's shop* that 
IS what you are fit for. Do you suppose drat the suggestion pamp 
from me^ Why, you great oaf, it is m the air. when my dress- 
maker hinted at it I told her that if she ever dared to repeat such 
a dung she should never get another order from me But can I 
help people seeing what is as plain as the sun m the heavens? 
again] Everyone knows that I am the real queen. Every- 
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one treats me as the real queen. They cheer me in ihe streets. 
When I open one of the art exhibitions or launch a new ship 
dbey crowd the place out. 1 am one of Nature’s queens; and they 
know it. If you do not, you are not one of Nature’s kings. 

MAGNUS. Sublime! Nothing but genuine inspiration could give 
a woman such cheek. 

ORINTHIA. Yes: inspiration, not dheek. fitting as before^ 
Magnus: when are you going to face my destiny, and your own^ 

MAGNUS. But my wife? the queen.^ What is to become of my 
poor dear Jemima.^ 

ORINTHIA. Oh, drown her: shoot her: tell your chauffeur to 
drive her into the Serpentine and leave her there. The woman 
makes you ndiculous. 

MAGNUS. I dont think I should like that. And the public would 
think It illnatured. 

ORINTHIA. Oh, you know what I mean. Divorce her. Make 
her divorce you. It is quite easy. That was how Ronny marned 
me. Everybody does it when they need a change. 

MAGNUS But I cant imagine what I should do without Jemima. 

ORINTHIA. Nobody else can imagine what you do with her. 
But you need not do without her. You can see as much of her 
as you like when we are mamed. I shall not be jealous and make 
scenes. 

MAGNUS. That IS very magnanimous of you. But I am afraid 
it does not settle the difficulty. Jemima would not think it nght 
to keep up her present mtimacy with me if I were marned to you. 

ORINTHIA. What a woman* Would she be many worseposition 
ffipn than I am m now? 

MAGNUS. bTo. 

ORINTHIA. You mean, then, that you do not mind placing me 
in a position that you do not think good enough for her? 

MAGNUS. Onnthia; I did not place you m your present position. 
You placed yourself in it. I could not resist you. You gathered 

me like a daisy. 

ORINTHIA. Did you want to resist me? 

MAGNUS, Oh no. I never resist temptation, because I have 
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found that things that are bad for me do not tempt me. 

ORiNTHiA. 'Well, llien, what are we talking about^ 

MAGNUS. I forget. I &ink I was explaining the impossibility 
of my wife (hanging places widi you. 

OMNTHiA. Why impossible, pray? 

MAGNUS. I cannot make you understand: you see you have 
never been really married, thou^ you have led two captives to 
the altar, and borne children to one of them. Bemg your husband 
IS only a job for which one man will do as well as another, and 
which the last man holds subject to six mondis notice in die 
divorce court Being my wife is something (juite different. The 
smallest derogation to Jemima*s dignity would hit me like the 
lash of a whip across the face. About yours, somehow, I do not 
care a rap. 

OBiNTHiA. Nothing can derogate from my dignity it is divine. 
Hers IS only a convention* that is why you tremble when it is 
challenged. 

MAGNUS. Not a bit. It IS because sheisa partof my real workaday 
self. You belong to hiiryland. 

OBINTHIA. Suppose she diesl Will you die too^ 

MAGNUS. Not immediately. I shall have to cany on as best I 
can without her, though the prospect terrifies me. 

OBINTHIA. Mi^t not carrying on without her mclude marrying 
me? 

MAGNUS. My dear Ormthia, I had rather many the devil Bemg 
a wife is not your 30b. 

OBINTHIA. You think so because you have no ima gin a tion 
And you dont know me because I have never let you really 
possess me. I should make you more happy than any man has 
ever yet been on earth. 

MAGNUS. I defy you to make me more happy than our strangely 
mnocent relations have already made rpp- 

OBiNTHiA [nszng rest/asfy] You talk like a child or a saint 
[Tummg on Arm] I can give you a new life* one of which you 
have no conception I can give you beautiful, wonderful children: 
have you ever seen a lovelier boy than my Basil? 
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MAGNUS. Your children are beautiful; but they are fairy chil- 
dren; and I have several very real ones already. A divorce would 
not sweep them out of the way of the fairies. 

ORINTHIA. In short, when your golden moment comes — ^when 
die gates of heaven open before you, you are afraid to come out 
of your pigsty. 

MAGNUS. If I am a pig, a pigsty is die proper place for me. 

ORINTHIA. I cannot understand it. All men are fools and moral 
cowards when you come to know diem. But you are less of a 
fool and less of a moral coward dian any man I have ever known. 
You have almost die makings of a drst rate woman m you. 
When I leave the earth and soar up to the regions which are my 
real eternal home, you can follow me: I can speak to you as I 
can speak to no one else; and you can say things to me that 
would just make your stupid wife cry. There is more of you in 
me than of any other man withm my reach. There is more of me 
in you than of any other woman widim your reach. We are 
meant for oneanother: it is written across the sky that you and 
I are queen and king. How can you hesitate? What attracuon is 
there for you m your common healthy jolly lumps of children 
and your common housekeeper wife and the rabble of dowdies 
and upstarts and intriguers and clowns that dunk they are govern- 
ing the country when they are only squabblmg with you? Look 
a gain at me, man: agam and again. Am I not worth a million 
such? Is not life with me as high above them as the sun is above 
the gutter? 

MAGNUS. Yes yes yes yes, of course. You are lovely: you are 
divine \she cannot restrain a gesture of tnumpli\. And you are 
enormously amusing. 

Ths cam-climax ts too much for Ormthu^s exaltation^ but she 
IS too clever not to appreciate it. With another gesture, this tune of 
deflation, she sits down at hxs left hand with an air of steering 
patience, and listens in silence to the harangue which follows. 

^ MAGNUS. Some day perhaps Nature will graft the roses on the 
cabbages and make every woman as enchanting as you; and then 
what a glorious lark hfe will bel But at present, what I come 
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here for is to en)oy talking to you like this -when I need an hour’s 
respite from royalty; "when my stupid ■wife has been -worrjnng 
inoj or my jolly lumps of children bodienng me, or my turbulent 
Cabinet obstructmg me* when, as the doctors say, "what I need 
IS a r^hange. You see, my dear, tha:e is no wife on earth so predous, 
no children so jolly, no Cabinet so tactful that it is 'impossible 
ever to get tired of them. Jemima has her limitations, as you have 
observed. And I have mine Now if our limitations exactly corre- 
sponded I should never want to talk to anyone else, and neither 
would she But as that never happens, we are like all other mamed 
couples* that is, there are subjects which can never be discussed 
between us because they are sore subjects. There are people we 
avoid menuonmg to oneanothex because one of us likes them 
and the other doesnt Not only mdividuals, but whole sorts of 
people. For instance, your sort My wife doesnt like your sor^ 
doesnt imderstand it, mutrusts and dreads it. Not widiout reason; 
for women like you are dangerous to wives. But I dont dislike 
your sort* I understand it, bemg a little in that line myself. At 
all events I am not afiuid of it; thou^ die least allusion to it 
brmgs a doud over my wife’s face So when I ■want to talk freely 
about It I come and talk to you. And I take it she talks to fnends 
of hers about people of whom she never talks to me. She has 
men fnends &om whom she can get some thmgs that she cannot 
get from me. If she didnt do so she would be limited by my 
limitations, which would end in her hatmg me. So I always do 
my best to make her men &iends feel at home 'widi us. 

ORiNTHiA A model husband m a model householdl And when 
the model household becomes a bore, 1 am the diversion. 

MAGNUS. Well, what more can you ask? Do not let us foil into 
die common mistake of eiqiectmg to become one flesh and one 
spint Every star has its o'wn orbit, and between it and its neatest 
neighbor there is not only a powerful attraction but an mfimte 
distance. When the attraction becomes stronger than the distance 
die two do not embrace* they crash together in nun We two 
also have our orbits, and must keep an uifimte distance between 
us to avoid a disastrous colUston. Keeping our distance is the 
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whole secret of good manners; and without good manners 
human society is mtolerable and impossible. 

ORiNTHiA. Would any other woman stand your sermons, and 
even like them.^ 

MAGNUS. Onnthia: we are only two children at play; and you 
must be content to be my queen m fairyland. And Insing] I must 
go back to my work. 

ORINTHIA. What work have you that is more important than 
being with me.^ 

MAGNUS. None. 

ORINTHIA. Then sit down. 

MAGNUS. Unfortunately, this silly business of government 
must be carried on And there is a cnsis this evening, as usual. 

ORINTHIA. But the crisis is not until five: I heard all about it 
from Sempromus. Why do you encourage that greedy schemer 
Proteus^ He humbugs you. He humbugs everybody. He even 
humbugs himself; and of course he humbugs that Cabinet which 
is a disgrace to you: it is like an overcrowded third class carnage. 
Why do you allow such nf&aff to waste your time.? After all, 
what are you paid for? To be a king: that is, to wipe your boots 
on common people. 

/ MAGNUS. Yes: but this kmg business, as the Amencans call it^ 
has got Itself so mixed up with democracy that half the country 
expects me to wipe my perfectly polished boots on the Cabinet, 
and the other half expects me to let the Cabinet wipe its muddy 
boots on me. The Crisis at five o’clock is to decide which of us 
IS to be the doormat. 

ORINTHIA. And you will condescend to fight with Proteus for 


power? 

MAGNUS. Oh no: I never fight. But I sometimes win. 

ORINTHIA. If you let yourself be beaten by that tnckster and 
poseur, never dare to approach me again. 

^ MAGNUS. Proteus is a clever fellow; even on occasion a fine 
f How. It would give me no sansfacdon to beat him: I hate 
beaung people. But there would be some innocent fun in out- 
witting hnn* 
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OBINTHIA. Magnus: you are a mollycoddle. If you were a real 
man you would ]ust delight in beating bun to a jelly. 

MAGNUS. A real man would never do as a kmg. I am only an 
idol, my love; and all I can do is to draw the line at being a cruel 
idoL \He looks at hts watch\ Now I must really be off. Au revoir. 

ORINTHIA \loohng at her wrist watcli\ But it is only twenty-five 
minutes past four. You have heaps of time before five. 

MAGNUS. Yes; but tea is at half-past four. 

ORINTHIA \catcku^ htm by the arm with a snakelike dari\ Never 
mind your tea. I will give you your tea. 

MAGNUS. Impossible, beloved. Jemima does not bke to be kept 
waiting. 

ORINTHIA. Oh, bother Jemima I You shall not leave me to go to 
Jemima \she pulls him back so vigorously that befalls mto the seat 
beside her\. 

MAGNUS. My dear, I must. 

ORINTHIA No, not today. Listen, Magnus. I have something 
very particular to say to you 

MAGNUS. You have not. You are only trymg to make me late 
to annoy my wife. \He tries to rise, but is pulled back\. Let me go, 
please. 

ORINTHIA \lu}ldmg on] "Why are you so afraid of your wife? 
You are the laughing stock of London, you poor henpecked 
darlmg. 

MAGNUS Henpecked! What do you call dus? At least my wife 
does not restram me by boddy violence. 

ORINTHIA. I will not be deserted for your old Dutch 
MAGNUS. Listen, Onnthia. Dont be absurd. You know I must 
go. Do be good. 

ORINTHIA. Only ten minutes more. 

MAGNUS. It IS half-past already. 

He tries to rise, but she holds him back. 

MAGNUS \pausa^ for breatK\ You are domg this out of s heet 
devdment. You are so aboimnably strong that I cannot break 
loose without hurting you. Must I call the guard? 

ORINTHIA. Do, do. It will be in all the papers tomorrow. 
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MAGNUS. Fiend. [Summoning all his dignit^ Oiinthia; I com- 
mand you. 

ORINTHIA \laughs wildly]\\\ 

MAGNUS \JuTU)us\ Very well, then, you she-devil: you shall 
let go. 

He tackles her in earnest. flmgs her arms round him and 
holds on with mischievous enjoyment. There is a tapping at the doors 
but they do not hear it. As he is breaking loose she suddenly shifts 
her grip to his waist and drags him on to the floor, where they roll 
over one another. Sempronius enters. He stares at the scandalous 
scene for a moments then hastily slips outy shuts the door, dears his 
throat and blows his nose noisdyy and knocks loudly and repeatedly. 
The two combatants cease hostdities and scramble hastily to their 
feet. 

MAGNUS. Come in. 

SEMPRONIUS [entering] Her Majesty sent me to remmd you 
that tea is waiting, sir. 

MAGNUS. Thank you. [He goes quickly out]. 

ORINTHIA [pantuig but greatly pleased with herself] The King 
forgets everythmg when he is here. So do I, I am afraid. I am 
so sorry. 

SEMPRONIUS [sdffy] No explanations are needed. I saw what 
happened. [He goes out]. 

ORINTHIA. The beast • He must have looked through the key- 
hole. [Sla throws her hand up with a gesture of laughing defiance, 
and dances back to her seat at the writing-table]. 
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ACTn 


Later in the afternoon. The Terrace of the Palace. A low balus- 
trade separates tt from the lawn. Terrace chairs in abmdancCf 
ranged along the balustrade. Some dmmg room chairs also^ not 
ranged, but standing about as if th^ had just been occupied. The 
terrace is accessible from the lawn by a central flight of steps. 

The King and Queen are sitting apart near the comers of the 
steps, the Queen to the King* s r^ht. He is readmg the evemng paper: 
she IS hntttmg. She has a little work table on her right, with a small 
gong on It. 

THE QUEEN. "Why did you tell diem to leave die chairs when 
diey took away die tea? 

MAGNUS. 1 shall receive die Odimet here. 

THE QUEEN Here 1 Why? 

MAGNUS. Well, I dunk die open air and die evemng light will 
have a quieting effect on diem. They cannot make speeches at 
me so easily as in a room. 

THE QUEEN. Aie you sure? When Robert asked Boanerges 
where he learnt to speak so beautifully, he said "In Hyde Park.” 
MAGNUS Yes, but widi a crowd to stimulate him. 

THE QUEEN Robert says you have tamed Boanerges 
MAGNUS No* I have not tamed him. I have tau^t him how 
to bdiave. I have to valet all die beginners, but that does not lam e 
them It teaches diem how to use their strength mstead of wasting 
It m makmg fools of themselves So mudi the worse for me when 
I have to fi^t them 

THE QUEEN. You get no thanks for it. They^ think you are 
only humbugging them. 

MAGNUS. Well, so I am, in the elementary lessons. But when 
It comes to real busmess humbug is no use. they pick it up them- 
selves too quickly. 

PamphJms enters along the terrace, from the Queen* s side 
MAGNUS [lookmg at hts wafcA] Good Heavens I They havnt 
come, have diey? Ids not five yet. 
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PAMPHiLius. No, Sir. It’s the Amencan ambassador. 

THE QUEEN \resenung this a httle\ Has he an audience^ 

PAMPHILIUS. No, maam. He is rather exated about something, 
1 think. I cant get anything out of him. He says he must see 
His Majesty at once. 

THE QUEEN. Must!! An American must see the King at once, 
without an audience! Weill 

MAGNUS [risir^l Send him in, Pam. 

Pamphihus goes out. 

THE QUEEN. I should have told him to write for an audience, 
and then kept him waiting a week for it. 

MAGNUS. What! When we still owe Amenca that old war 
debt. And with a mad impenahst president like Bossheld! No 
you wouldnt^ my dear: you would be crawhngly avil to him, 
as I am going to be, confound him! 

PAMPHILIUS \re-appearm^ His Excellency the American Am- 
bassador. Mr Vanhattan. 

He retires as Mr Vanhattan enters m an effusive condition, and. 
Woe a man assured of an enthusiastic -welcome, hurries to the Queen, 
and salutes her -with a handshake so prohnged that she stares in 
astonishment, first at hsm, and then appealingly at the King, -with 
her hands being vigorously -wrung and waved up and down all the 
ttme. 

MAGNUS. What on earth is the matter, Mr Vanhattan.^^ You 
are shaking Her Majesty’s nngs off. 

VANHATTAN \desisting\ Her Majesty will excuse me when she 
learns the nature of my errand here. This, King Magnus, is a 
great histone scene: one of the greatest perhaps, that history 
has ever recorded or will ever agam record. 

MAGNUS. Have you had tea.^ 

VANHATTAN. Tea! Who can think of tea at such a moment 
as tkis ? 

the QUEEN [rather coldly] It is hard for us to share your 
enthusiasm in complete ignorance of its cause. 

VANHATTAN. That IS true, maam. I am just behaving like a 
V man. But you shall hear. You shall judge. And then you 
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shall saywhether I exaggerate die importance — die immensity — • 
of an occasion that cannot be exaggerated. 

MAGNUS. Goodness gracious* Wont you sit down^ 

VANHATTAN \tahmg a chair and placing it between thcm\ I thank 
your Majesty. \He 

MAGNUS. You have some exatmg news for us,apparendy. Is it 
private or officiaP 

VANHATTAN. Official, Sir. No mistake about it. Wliat I am 
going to tell you is authentic from die United States of America 
to die British Empire. 

THE QUEEN. Perhaps I had better go. 

VANHATTAN. No, maam. you shall not go. Whatever may be 
die hmits of your privileges as the consort of your sovereign, 
It is your right as an Englishwoman to learn what I have come 
here to communicate. 

MAGNUS. My dear Vanhattan, what the devil is the matter? 
VANHATTAN. Kmg Magnus: between your country and mine 
diere is a debt 

MAGNUS Does that matter, now that our capitalists have in- 
vested so heavily in Amencan oincems that after paying your- 
selves the interest on die debt you have to send us two thousand 
milhon dollars a year to balance the account 

VANHATTAN l^ng Magnus: for the moment, forget figures 
Between your country and imne there is not only a debt but a 
frontier die frontier that has on it not a smgle gun nor a sinorlp 
soldier, and across whidi the Amencan citizen every day shalcAii 
die hand of die Canadian subject of your throne. 

MAGNUS. There is also the frontier of die ocean, which is some- 
what more expensively defended at our joint expense by the 
League of Nations. 

VANHATTAN \ristng to give Jus words more impressiveness] Sir; 
the debt is cancelled. The frontier no longer exists. 

THE QUEEN How can that be? 

MAGNUS. Am I to understand, Mr Vanhattan, tha t by some 
convulsion of Nature the continent of North Amenca has been 
submerged m the Adantic^ 
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VANHATTAN. Something even more wonderful that that has 
happened. One may say that the Atlantic Ocean has been sub- 
merged in the British Empire. 

MAGNUS. I think you had better tell us as succinctly as possible 
what has happened. Pray sit down. 

VANHATTAN \resummg his seat] You are aware, sir, that the 
United States of Ameiica at one time formed a part of your 
empire. 

MAGNUS. There is a tradition to that effect. 

VANHATTAN. No mere tradition, sir. An undoubted histoncal 
fact. In the eighteenth century — 

MAGNUS. That IS a long time ago. 

VANHATTAN. Centunes count for but little in the lifetimes of 
great nations, sir. Let me recall the parable of the prodigal son 

MAGNUS. Oh really, Mr Vanhattan, that was a very very long , 
time ago. I take it that something important has happened since 
yesterday. 

VANHATTAN. It has. It has indeed. King Magnus. 

MAGNUS. Then what is it? I have not time to attend to the 
eighteenth century and the prodi^l son at this moment. 

THE QUEEN. The King has a Cabmet meeting m ten minutes, 
Mr Vanhattan. 

VANHATTAN. I should hke to see the faces of your Cabinet 
min isters, King Magnus, when they hear what I have to tell you. 

MAGNUS. So should L But I am not m a position to tell it to 
fVipm^ because I dont know what it is. 

VANHATTAN. The prodigal, sir, has returned to his father’s 
house. Not poor, not hungry, not ragged, as of old. Oh no. This 
time he returns bringing with him the nches of the earth to the 
ancestral home. 

MAGNUS [starting from hts chaxf] You dont mean to say — 

VANHATTAN [Ttstng also, blandly triumphant] I do, sir. The 
Declaration of Independence is cancelled. The treaties which 
endorsed it are tom up. We have deaded to rejoin the Bntish 
Empire. We of course enjoy Dominion Home Rule under 
the Presidency of Mr Bossfield. I shall revisit you here shortly. 
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VANHATTAN. Something even more wonderful that that has 
happened. One may say that the Atlantic Ocean has been sub' 
merged in the Bntish Empire. 

MAGNUS. I think you had better tell us as succinctly as possible 
what has happened. Pray sit down. 

VANHATTAN \resumw^ kts seat\ You are aware, sir, that the 
United States of Amenca at one time formed a part of your 
empire. 

MAGNUS. There is a tradition to that effect. 

VANHATTAN. No mere tradition, sir. An undoubted histonca! 
fact. In the eighteenth century — 

MAGNUS. That IS a long time ago. 

VANHATTAN. Centunes count for but little in the lifetimes of 
great nations, sir. Let me recall the parable of the prodigal son. 

MAGNUS. Oh really, Mr Vanhattan, that was a very very long 
timp ago. I take it that somethmg important has happened since 
yesterday. 

VANHATTAN. It has. It has mdeed, King Magnus. 

MAGNUS. Then what is it? I have not time to attend to the 
eighteenth century and the prodigal son at this moment. 

THE QUEEN. The King has a Cabmet meeting in ten minutes, 
Mr Vanhattan. 

VANHATTAN. I should like IX) see the feces of your Cabinet 
mimsters, Kmg Magnus, when they hear what I have to tell you. 

MAGNUS. So should I But I am not in a position to tell it to 
t hem, because I dont know what it is. 

VANHATTAN. The prodigal, sir, has returned to his father’s 
house. Not poor, not hungry, not ragged, as of old. Oh no. This 
time he returns bnngmg with him the nches of the earth to the 
ancestral home. 

MAGNUS \staTtingfiom his chai^ You dont mean to say 

VANHATTAN \rtstng also, hUtndly trtumphani\ I do, sir. The 
Declaration of Independence is cancelled. The treaties which 
endorsed it are tom up. We have decided to rqoin the British 
Empire. We shall of course enjoy Dommion Home Rule under 
the Presidency of Mr Bossfield. I shall revisit you here shortly, 
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not as the Ambassador of a foreign power, but as High C - 
missioner for the greatest of your dominions, and your very 
loval and devoted subject, sir. 

MAGNUS {coUapsu^ mto hts chav] The devil you will » [He stares 
haggardly mto Jutttri^, now for the first time utterly at a bss\. 

the queen. What a splendid thing, Mr Vanhattan. 

VANHATTAN. I ihou^t your Majesty would say so. The most 
splendid dung that has ever happened. [He resumes hs sMt\. 

THE QUEEN [loohng onxiomly at the King^ Dont you think so, 

Magnus^ 

MAGNUS [pulling himself together with a visihte effori\ May I 
Mr Vanhattan, with whom did this — this- — ^this masterstroke 
of American poh^ originate^ Frankly, I have been accustomed 
to regard your President as a statesman whose mouth was the 
most effiaent part of his head. He cannot have thou^t of this 


himself Who suggested it to him^ 

VANHATTAN. I must acccpt youT cntidsm of.Mr Bossfield with 
all doo reserve, but I may mention that we Americans will pro- 
bably connect the good news with the recent visit to our shores 
of die President of the Irish Free State. I cannot pronounce his 
name m its ofEcial Gaelic form, and there is only one typist m 
our bureau who can spell it; but he is known to his friends as 
Mick O’RafFerty. 

MAGNUS. Ihe rascall Jemima* we shall have to hve m Dubhn. 
This is the end of England. 

VANHATTAN. In a scnse that may be so. But England will not 
pensh. She will merge — emerge, sir — ^mto a bigger and brighter 
concern Perhaps I should have mentioned that one of our con- 
ditions will be that you shall be Emperor. King may be good 
enou^ for this htde island, but if we come m we shall require 
something grander. 

MAGNUS. This htde islandl “This htde gem set in a silver seal” 
Has it occurred to you, Mr Vanhattan, that rather dian be reduced 
to a mere appendage of a big Amencan concern, we might raise 
the old warcry of Sum Fern, and fi^t for our mdependence to 
the last drop of our blood^ 
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VANHATTAN. I should be right sorry to contemplate such a 
reversion to a barbarous past. Fortunately, it’s impossible — imm- 
pawsibl. The old warcry would not appeal to the cosmopolitan 
crews of the fleet of the League of Nations m the Atlantic. That 
fleet would blockade you, sir. And I fear we should be obliged 
to boycott you. The two thousand million dollars a year would 
stop. 

MAGNUS. But the continental Powers! Do you suppose they 
would consent for a moment to such a change in the balance of 
power.^ 

VANHATTAN. Why not? The change would be only nominal. 

MAGNUS. Nominal! You call an amalgamation of the British 
Commonwealth with the Umted States a nominal change! What 
will France and Germany call it? 

VANHATTAN [s/iaiingAts head indulgently France and Germany? 
These queer old geographical expressions whidi you use here 
from old family habit do not trouble us. I suppose you mean by 
Germany die chain of more or less Soviet Republics between 
the Ural Mountains and the North Sea. Well, die clever people 
at Moscow and Berlin and Geneva are trying to federate them; 
and It is fully understood between us that if we dont object to 
their move they will not object to ours. France, by which I take 
It you mean the Government at New Timgad, is too busy in 
Africa to fuss about what is happening at die ends of your little 
Channel Tube. So long as Pans is full of Amencans, and Ameri- 
cans are full of money, all’s well in the vvest from die French 
point of view. One of Ae great attractions of Pans for Americans 
IS die excursion to Old England, The French \iant us to feel at 
home here. And so we do. Why shouldnt we? After all, we arc 
at home here. 

MAGNUS. In what sense, may I ask^ 

VANHATTAN. Well, we find here everydnng we arc accustomed 
to: our industnal products, our books, our pla>s, our sport*, 
our Chnstian Science churches, our osteopath*, our mo\ les and 
talkies. Put it in a small parcel and say our goods and our ideas. 

A political union widi us w'lll be ju*t the olfiuial recognition of 
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an already accomplished feet. A umon of hearty you might call it. 
the quEEN. You forget, Mr Vanhattan. We have a great 

national tradition ^ j « 

VANHATTAN. The Umtcd States, maam, have absorbed all the 

great naaonal traditions, and blended them with dieir own 
tradition of Freedom into something that is imique and 

umversal. , . , . i 

THE quEEN. We have a civilized culture which is peculiar to 

ourselves. It may not be better than yours; but it is different. ^ 
VANHATTAN. Well, is it^* We found that culture enshrined m 
British material works of art* m the stately country homes of 
your nobility, m the cathedrals our common forefediers built as 
the country of God. What did you do widi them^ You 
sold tbptn to us. I was brought up m the shade of Ely cathedral, 
the removal of which from the county of Cambridge to New 
Jersey was my dear old father’s first big professional ;ob The 
building whuh stands on its former site is a very fine one: in my 
opimon the best example of reinforced concrete of its penod; but 
It was designed by an American architect and built by the Syn- 
thetic Building I^tenals Trusty an mtemational afiair. Believe 
me, the Engiish people, the real English people who take dungs 
as they come of reading books about diem, will be more 

at home with us than they are with the old English notions which 
our tourists try to keep alive. When you find some country 
gftndpTTian keeping up the old English customs at Christmas and 
so fordi, who is he? An American who has bou^t the place. 
Your people get up the show for him because he pays for it^ not 
because it is natural to them. 

THE quEEN \mtk a stgA] Our own best families go so much to 
Ireland nowadays. People should not be allowed to go from 
England to Ireland. They never come back. 

VANHATTAN. Well, csn you blame them, maam? Look at the 
dunate^ 

THE quEEN. No It IS not the climate. It is the Horse Show. 
7%e Kxng rises very thaughtjullyf and Vanhattan. foUows his 
example 
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MAGNUS. I must think over this. I have known for years ] 
that It was on the cards. When 1 was young, and under the 
Huence of our family tradition, which of course never recogni 
the rebellion of the American colonies as valid, 1 actually dre: 
of a reumted English speaking empire at the head of avilizan 

VANHATTAN. Fme! Great! And now come true. 

MAGNUS. Not yet. Now that 1 am older and wiser 1 find 
reality less attractive than die dream. 

VANHATTAN. And IS that all I am to report to the Preside 
sir.^ He will be disappointed. I am a htde taken aback, myself. 

MAGNUS. For the present, that is all. This may be a great idea 

VANHATTAN. Surely, surely. 

MAGNUS. It may also be a trap in which England will perisi 

VANHATTAN \pu:ouTc^n^ly[ Oh, I shouldnt look at it t^t w: 
Besides, nothmg — ^not even dear old England — can last for ev 
Progress, you know, sir, progress, progress! 

MAGNUS. Just so, just SO. We may survive only as anodier si 
on your flag. Still, we chng to the htde scrap of mdividuahly y 
have left us. If we must merge, as you call it — or did you s, 
submerge.^ — some of us will swim to the last. ]To the Qtiee 
My dear. 

The Queen strikes her gong. 

Pamphxlms returns. 

MAGNUS. You shall hear from me after the Cabmet meets. N 
tonight: you must not sit up waiting for a message. Early t< 
morrow, I hope. Thank you for bnngmg me the news befoj 
the papers got it: that seldom happens now. Pamphihus: you wi 
reconduct his Excellency. Good evemng. \He shtikes handsl. 

VANHATTAN. I thank your Majesty. [To tke Queen] Good ever 
TT T^«^»Tn- 1 look forward to presenting myself in court dres 

soon. 

THE QUEEN. You Will look very nice m Mr Vanhattan. Goo 


evemng. 

The Ambassador goes out with Jt'amphibus. 

AIAGNUS [striding grimly to and fro] The scoundrels! Tha 
blackguard O’Rafferty! That booby bullroarer Bossfield! Break 
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MAGNUS. I must tliink over this. I have known for years past 
that it was on the cards. When I was young, and under the in- 
fluence of our family tradition, whicdi of course never recognized 
the rebellion of the American colomes as valid, I actually dreamt 
of a reumted English speaking empire at the head of d^dlizadon. 

VANHATTAN. Fine! Great! And now come true. 

MAGNUS. Not yet. Now that I am older and wiser I hnd the 
reality less attractive than the dream. 

VANHATTAN. And is that all I am to report ti> the President 
sir? He will be disappomted. I am a litde t^en abadt, myself. 

MAGNUS. For the present, that is all. This may be a great idea — 

VANHATTAN. Surely, surely. 

MAGNUS. It may also be a trap in which England will perish. 

VANHATTAN \^ouraffngl^ Oh, I shouldnt look at it that vay. 
Besides, nothing — ^not even dear old England — can last for ever. 
Progress, you know, sir, progress, progress! 

MAGNUS. Just so, just SO. We may survive only as another star 
on your flag. Sti!l, we c!mg to the htde scrap of individuality you 
have left us. If we must merge, as you call it — or did you say 
submerge.^ — some of us will swim to the last. [To the Queen] 
My dear. 

The Queen strikes her gong. 

Pamphihus returns. 

MAGNUS. You shall hear from me after the Cabmet meets. Not 
tonight: you must not sit up waiting for a message. Early to- 
morrow, I hope. Thank you for bringing me the news before 
the papers got it: that seldom happens now. Pamphilius: you will 
reconduct his Excellency. Good evening. [He shakes hand^. 

VANHATTAN. I thank your Majesty. [7b the Queeri] Good even- 
ing, 1 forward to presenting myself m court dress 

soon. 

the QUEEN. You Will look very nice in it, Mr Vanhattan. Good 
evening. 

The Ambassador goes out with J'amphtbus. 

MAGNUS [stnda^ grimly to and fro] The scoundrels! That 
blackguard O’Rafierty! That booby buUroarer Bossfield! Break- 
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ages, Limited, have taken it into their heads to mend the Bntish 
Commonwealth 

THE QUEEN I think It is a very good thing. You will 

make a very good emperor. We shall avilize diese Americans. 

MAGNUS. How can we when we have not yet avilized our- 
selves^ They have come to regard us as a mere trihe of redskins. 
England will be just a reservation. 

THE QUEEN. Nonsense, dear' They know that we are their 
natural superiors. You can see it by the way their women behave 
at court They really love and reverence royalty, while our Eng- 
lish peeresses are hardly avil — ^when they condescend to come 
at all. 

MAGNUS. Well, my dear, I do many things to please you that 
I should never do to please myself, and I suppose I shall end as 
Amencan Emperor just to keep you amused. 

THE QUEEN. I never desire anything that is not good for you, 
Magnus. You do not always know what is good for you. 

MAGNUS Well, well, well, well! Have it your own way, 
dearest Where are these infernal ministers^ Theyxe late. 

THE QUEEN [looldng out into the gaTdeii\ Coming across die 
lawn with Sempronius. 

Thz Cabviet amves. The men take off their hats as thty come vp 
the steps. Boanerges has taken advantage of the mterval to procure 
a brtUsant uniform and change mto it. Proteus, mth Sempromus, 
heads the procession, followed immediately ly ike two lady ministers. 
The Queen rises as Proteus turns to her. Sempronius moves the Uttle 
table quicUy hack to the balustrade out of the way, and puts the 
QueerCs chair tn the centre for ike King. 

THE QUEEN [shaking hands\ How do you do, Mr Proteus? 

PROTEUS. May I present the President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr Boanerges^ f 

THE QUEEN I remember seeing you, Mr Bbanerges, at the 
opemng of the Transport Workers’ Summer Palace. You wore 
a most becoming costume then. I hope you have not given it up. 

BOANERGES But the Pnncess told me I looked ridiculous in it! 

the queen. That was very naughty of the Pnncess. You looked 
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particularly well in it. However, you look well jn an3rthing. And 
now I leave you all to your labors. 

She goes out along the terrace. Sempronius foUows with her knit- 
mg. 

MAGNUS \sitmg dowr\ Be seated, ladies and gentlemen. 

Th^ take choirs of one sort or another where th^ can find them, 
first leaving their hats on the balustrade. When the^ are seated, thetr 
order from the Km^s right to his left is Ntcobar, Crassus, Boan- 
erges, Amanda, the King, Proteus, Lyststrata, Pbny, and BaUms. 

A pause, Proteus waiting for the King to begin. He, deep in 
tlumght, says nothing. The silence becomes oppressive. 

PLINY \chattdy\ Nice weather we*re havmg, these evening. 

AMANDA \splutter ^ ! • ! 

MAGNUS. There is rather a threatening doud on the western 
horizon, Mr Phny. [To Proteus\ Have you heard the news from 
America? 

PROTEUS. I have, sir. 

MAGNUS. Am I to be favored with the advice of my ministers 
on that subject? 

PROTEUS. By your Majesty’s leave, we will take ihe question 
of the ultimatum first. 

MAGNUS. Do you think the ultimatum will matter much when 
the capital of die British Commonwealth is shifted to Washing- 
ton? 

NICOBAR. We’ll see it shifted to Melbourne or Montreal or 
Johannesburg first. 

MAGNUS. It would not Stay there. It will stay at a real centre of 


graviiy only. 

PROTEUS. We are agreed about that. If it shifts at all it will shift 
either west to Washington or east to Moscow. 

BOANERGES. Moscow thinks a lot of itsetf. But whathas Moscow 
to teach us that we cannot teach ourselves? Moscow is built on 
English history, written in London by Karl Marx. 

PROTEUS. Yes; and the English kmg has sidetracked you agam. 
XT Maenus\ ultimatum, sir? You promised us 

lour deSion at five o’clock. It is now a quarter past. 
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MAGNUS Are you inexorably determined to force this issue to 
its logical end> You know how unEnglish it is to do that!' 
PROTEUS. My people came from Scotland. 

LYSiSTRATA I Wish they had stayed there. I am English: every 
bone m my body. 

BOANERGES [voctferously] Same herel 
PROTEUS. God help England if she had no Scots to think for 
herl 

MAGNUS. What does the Cabmet say to that? 

AMANDA. All their people came from Scotland or Ireland or 
Wales or Jerusalem or somewhere, sir. It is no use appealing to 
English sentiment here. 

CRASSUS. Politics are not suited to the English, if you ask me. 
MAGNUS. Then I, the only Englishman left in politics, appar- 
ently, am to be reduced to complete nulhiy? 

PROTEUS [bluntly] Yes. You cannot fhghten us out of our 
position by pamtu^ it red. I could paint your position black if 
I liked In plain terms we require from you an unconditional 
surrender. If you refuse it then I go to the country on the 
question whether England is to be an absolute monarchy or a 
constitutional one. We are all agreed on diaf there will be no re- 
signations. I have letters from the absent members of the Govern- 
ment. those present will speak for themselves. 

ALL THE OTHER MEN. Agreed, agreed. 

PROTEUS. Now, what is your answer? 

MAGNUS. The day for absolute monarchies is past. You tViitiTr 
you can do without me, and I know that I cannot do without 
you I decide, of course, in frvor of a constitutional monardhy. 
THE MEN [greatly relieved and delighted] Hear! hear! 

MAGNUS. Wait a moment. 

Sudden silence and rmstrust, 

PROTEUS. Sol There is a catch m i^ is ihere^ 

MAGNUS. Not exactly a catch But you have driven me to 
the feet that I am unfitted to be a constitutional monarch I am 
by nature mcapable of the necessary self-effecement. 

AMANDA. Well, thats true, at all events You and I are a pair, sir. 
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MAGNUS. Thank you. Therefore, whilst accepting your con- 
stitutional prinaple wilhout the slightest reserve, I cannot sign 
your ultimatum, because by doing so I should be making per- 
sonal promises which I know I should break — which in hct I 
must break because I have forces widiin me which your constitu- 
tional limits cannot hold in check. 

BALBUS. How can you accept our principle if you dont sign 
the ultimatum.^ 

MAGNUS. Oh, there is no difficulty about diat. When an honest 
man finds himself incapable of discharging the duties of a pubhc 
post, he resigns. 

PROTEUS \aloLrtmi\ Resigns! What are you dnving at? 

CRASSUS. A king cannot resign. 

NICOBAR. You might as well talk of beheading yourself. You 
cant behead yourself. 

BOANERGES. Other people can, though. 

MAGNUS. Do not let us cpiarrel about words, gentlemen. I can- 
not resign. But I can abdicate. 

ALL THE REST [storonff to tkeiT feei\ Abdicate! [Th^ stare at 
htm in constemation\. 

AMANDA \wfastUng a descending mmor scak very expressively 
!!!!!!!! [She sits dowri\. 

MAGNUS. Of course, abdicate. L3^istrata: you have been a 
teacher of history. You can assure your colleagues that there is 
nothing unprecedented m an abdication. The Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, for instance — 

lysistrata. Oh, Charles the Fifth be — ^be bothered! he*s not 
good enough. Sir: I have stood by you as far as I dared. Dont 
throw me over. You must not abdicate. [She sits down, distressed\, 

PROTEUS. You cannot abdicate except by my advice. 

MAGNUS. I am acting upon your advice. 

PROTEUS. Nonsense* [He sits down]. 

BALBUS. Ridiculous* [He sits dowr^. 

PLINY. Youre not senous, you know. [He sits dowri\. 

NICOBAR. You cant upset the apple cart like this. [He sits dowri]. 

C21ASSUS. I must say this is not playmg the game. [He sits down]. 
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BOANERGES \_powetjidly[ Well, why not? Why not? Though 
as an old Republican I have no respect for His Majesty as a King, 
1 have a great respect for him as a Strong Man. But he is not the 
only pdible on the beach. Why not have done with this super- 
stition of monarchy, and brmg the Bntish Commonwealth mto 
line with all the other great Powers today as a republic? \He sits 
down\, 

ifAGNUS. My abdication does not involve that, Mr Boanerges. 
I am abdicating to save the monarchy, not to destroy it. I shall 
be succeeded by my son Robert Prmce of Wales. He will make 
an admirable constitutional monarch. 

PUNY. Oh, come'. Dont be hard on the lad, sir. He has plenty 
of brains. 

^ MAGNUS. Oh yes, yes, yes: I did not mean diat he is a nonen- 
tity* quite the contrary: he is much cleverer than I am. But I have 
never been able to mduce him to take any interest in parliamen- 
tary politics. He prefers mtellectual pursmts. 

NICOBAR. Dont you beheve it. He is up to his neck in busmess. 

MAGNUS Just so He asks me why I waste my time with you 
here pretendmg to govern the coimtry when it is really governed 
by Breakages, Limited And really I hardly know how to answer 
him. 

CRASSUS. Things are like fhat nowadays. My son saire just the 
same. 


LYSISTRATA. Personally I get on very well with the Pnnce; 

but somehow I do not feel that he is mterested m what I am 
domg. 

BALBus. He isnt He wont mterfere with you as long as you 
dont mterfere with him. Just the right kmg for us. Not pig- 

meddlesome. Thinks that nothmg we do matters a 
rap. What do you say, Joe? 

PROTEUS. Mter all, why not? if your Majesty is in earnest 
MAGNUS I assure you I am very mudi m earnest 
raoTEus. Wdl, I TOnfess 1 did not foresee this turn of events. 
A foreseen it What your Majesty proposes is 

the straightforward, logical, inirilectuaUy honest sSuuon of our 
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difficulty. Consequently it is die last solution I could have ex- 
pected in politics. But I redconed without your Majesty’s char- 
acter. The more I think of it the more clearly I see that you are 
right — that you are taking the only course open to you. 

CRASSUS. I never said I was against it, Joe. 

BALBUS. Neither did I. 

NICOBAR. I think theres a great deal to be said for it. /have no 
objection. 

PLINY. One king is no worse than another, is he.^ 

BOANERGES. Is he any better^ The way you fellows scutde 
backward and forward from one mind to another whenever Joe 
holds up his finger is disgusting. This is a Cabinet of sheep. 

PROTEUS. Well, give the fiodc a better lead if you can. Have 
you anything else to propose.^ 

BOANERGES. I dont know that 1 have on the spur of the 
moment. We should have had notice of this. But I suppose the 
King must do as he thmks nght 

PROTEUS. Then the goat goes with the sheep; so thats all 
nght. 

BOANERGES. Who are you calling a goat.^ 

NICOBAR. If you come to tha^ who are you calling sheep? 

AMANDA. Steady there, children! steady! steady! [7h iJie Kin^ 
You have brought us all round, sir, as usual. 

PROTEUS. There is nothing more to be said. 

AMANDA. That means another half hour at least. 

BOANERGES. Woman: this is not the moment for your tom- 
fooleries. 

PROTEUS \mpTe5sivel^ Bill is nght, Amanda [Ife rises and be- 
comes the convenuorud House of Commons orator] 

Ministers compose themselves to listen with grave attention^ as 
if in ckurchi but Lysistrata is conumptumis and Amanda amused. 

^ PROTEUS* \conmumg] It is a solemn moment. It is a moment 
in which an old tie is bemg broken. I am not ashamed to confess 
that It IS a tie from which I have learned something. 

MALE mdosiebs Hear Hear h^l 

PROTEUS. For my own part— and I think I may speak for 
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others here as well — has been no mere political tie, but a tie of 
sincere friendship. 

Rauwed murmurs of sympathy. Increasing emotion, 

PROTEUS. We have had our disagreements — as which of us has 
not? — but they have been family quarrels 
CRAssus. Thats all. Nothing more. 

PROTEUS May I say lovers* quarrels? 

PLINY [mpmg hts tyes] You may, Joe. You may. 

PROTEUS. My friends, we came here to a meeting. We find, 
alas! that the meeting is to be a leavetaking. [Crassus sniffs tcar~ 
fidly] It is a sad leavetaking on our part, but a cordial one. [Hear 
Hearyrom Pbny\. We are cast down, but not discouraged Look- 
ing back to tile past with regret, we can still look forward to the 
future with hope. That future has its dangers and its difficulties. 
It will bnng us new problems, and it will bring us face to face 
with a new king. But the new problems and tiie new king will 
not mite us forget our old counsellor, monarch, and — he will 
allow me to say — comrade. [Hear Hears ad lihitwn\. I know my 
words will find an echo in ^1 your hearts when I conclude by 
saymg that whatsoever king shall reign — 

■AMANDA. Youll be tile Vicar of Bray, Joe. 

Uproar. Proteus flatgs himself into his chair mdignantly. 
BALBUS. Shame* 

NICOBAR. Shut up, you b — 

PUNY. A joke’s a joke, but really — 

CRASSUS. Too bad, .Amanda* Behave yourself. 
lysistrata. She has a perfect nght to speak. You are a parcel 
of sentimental fools. 

BOANERGES [rising] Silence. Order. 

AMANDA Sorry. 

BOANERGES. So you Ought to be. Where’s your manners? 
Where’s your education? King Magnus; we part, but we part as 
strong men part: as fnends. The Prune Minister has correctly 
represented the sentiments of all the men present I call on tlifitn 
to express tiiose sentiments m the good old English fashion. 
[Singing m stentorian tones] Fo-o-o-o-r-r-r 
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MALE MINISTERS EXCEPT PROTEUS [rising and suiffn^ 

— he*s a jolly good fel-Iow 
For he*s a jolly good fel-Iow 
For Iie*s — 

MAGNUS [peremptord;^ Stop. Stop. 

Sudden sdence and misgwmg, Th^ sit down juTtively, 

MAGNUS. I thank you with all my heart; but there is a mis- 
apprehension. We are not taking leave of one anodier. 1 have no 
intention of wididrawmg from an active part in politics. 

PROTEUS. Whatl! 

MAGNUS. You are looking on me, with an emotion which has 
deeply touched me, as a man with a political past. But 1 look on 
myself rather as a man with a politic^ future. 1 have not yet told 
you my plans. 

NICOBAR. What plans.^ 

BALBUS. A retired king cant have plans and a future. 

MAGNUS. Why not^ I am looking forward to a most exating 
and enjoyable time. As 1 shall of course dissolve parliament, the 
fun will begm with a general election. 

BOANERGES [dismayed^ But Ive only just been elected. Do you 
mean that I shall have to stand two elections in one month.^ Have 
you thought of the eiqjenses? 

MAGNUS. Surely your expenses will be paid by the State. 

BOANERGES. Paid by the Stated Is that all you know about 
elecuoneermg m England? 

PROTEUS. You will get your whack out of the party funds. 
Bill; and if you cant jSnd the extras you must put up with straight 
votes. Go on, sir: we want to hear about those plans of yours. 

MAGNUS. My last act of royal authonty will be to divest myself 
of all titles and digmties; so Aat I may step down at once into the 
position of a commoner. 

BOANERGES. Step up, you mean. The common man is the 
supenor, not the infenor, of the nded man. 

^GNUS. That is why I am going to make myself a common 

man, Mr Boanerges. 
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PLINY. Well, It does you honor. 

CRASsus. Not all of us would be capable of a sacriHoe like that. 

BOANERGES. A fine gesture, sir. A fine gesture. I admit it. 

PROTEUS [jiupicious] And since when, pray, has your Majesty 
taken to making gestures^ Whats the game diis nme^ 

BOANERGES. Shame! 

PROTEUS Shut up, you gaby. [Ti> Me I say, whats the 
game^ 

MAGNUS. There is no imposing on you, Pnme Minister. The 
game is, of course, diat when I come back into politics I shall be 
m a better position as a commoner than as a peer. I shall seek a 
parliamentary seaL 

PROTEUS You in the House of Commons! 

MAGNUS ]hlandly\ It is my intention to offer myself to die 
Royal Borough of Windsor as a candidate at the fordicoming 
General Election. 

AU tha rest except Boanerges and the ladies rise in consternation. 

PROTEUS. This is treachery. 

BALBUs. A dirty mck. 

NICOBAR The meanest on record. 

PLINY. He’ll be at the top of die poll. 

CRASSUS There wont be any poU; it will be a walk-over. 

BALBUS This shews what all your fine manners and fnendly 
ways are worth. 

NICOBAR. Hypoente! 

CRASSUS Humbug* 

LYSiSTRATA. I Wish youT Majesty every success. 

AMANDA. Hear hear* Fair play, boys. Why shouldnt he go into 
parhament with us? 

BOANERGES. Well said* well said* Why not? 

THE OTHER MALE MINISTERS. Ya-a-a-ah! [r% stt down m utter 
dtsgust\ 

PROTEUS [very suOen] And when you are in Parhament, what 
then? ^ 

MAGNUS There are several possibihties. I shall naturally en- 
deavor to form a party. My son King Robert wiU have to call 
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on some Party leader who can depend on the support of the 
House of Commons to form a Government. He may call on you. 
He may even call on me. 

AMANDA \bTeaks the glum silence by whistling a bar or two of the 
National Anthem ^ ! ! 

MAGNUS. Whatever happens, it will be a great relief to us to 
be able to speak out qmte &ankly about oneanother m pubhc. 
You have never been able to tell die British people what you 
really think of me: no real cntiasm of the King is possible. 1 have 
never been able to speak my mmd as to your vanous capaades 
and characters. All that reserve, that tedious affectation, that un- 
wholesome concealment will end. I hope you look forward to 
our new foodng as pleasurably as I do. 

LYSiSTRATA. I am delighted, sir. You will fight Breakages for 


me. 


AMANDA. It will be awful fun. 

BOANERGES. Now, Mr Prime Mmister, we are waiting for you. 
What have you to say about it^ 

PROTEUS [rising and speakmg slowly, with his brows deeply 
hnitted\ Has Your Majesty got that ultimatum on you? 

. MAGNUS [produces it from his breast pocket and presents it to 
him]l 

PROTEUS measured emphasis, after tearing the paper up mto 

four pieces at two deliberate strokes, and ihrowmg the pieces oH/oy] 
There is not gomg to be any abdication. There is not gomg to 
be any general elecdon. There is not gomg to be any ultimatum. 
We go on as before. The crisis is a washout. [To die King, with 
deadly concentration[ I will never forgive you for this. You stole 
your ace of trumps from the hand I played this mommg. [He 
takes hs hat from the balustrade and goes aw<^ through the parJ^. 

BOANERGES [rising"] That was a very deplorable exhibition of 
temper on the part of the Pnme Mmister, sir. It was not the ges- 
ture of a Strong Man. I will remonstrate with him. You may de- 
pend on me. [He takes his hat and follows Proteus in a serious and 

'Well, I shaU not say trfiat I think. IHe U 
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takmg his hat when the King addresses htni\. 

MAGNUS. So I have not upset the apple cart after all, Mr 
Nicobar. 

NICOBAR. You can upset it as soon as you like for all I care. 

I am gomg out of politics. Politics is a mug’s game. [He goes\. 

GRASSUS [nsmg reluctantly and tahng his hai\ If Nick goes, I 
shall have to go too. 

MAGNUS. Can you really tear yourself away from politics^ 
CRASSUS. Only too glad to be well out of them, if Breakages 
will let me. They shoved me into it, and I daresay theyll find 
anodier job for me. [He goes\. 

PUNY [cheerfiil to the last as he, too^ goes for his hat[ Well, I am 
glad nothm^s happened. You know, sir, nothing ever really does 
happen m the Cabinet. Never mmd their bit of temper. Theyll 
feed out of your hand tomorrow. [He goes\. 

BALBUS [after takmg hts hai\ Now that theyre all gone I dont 
mmd saymg that if anything should ever happen to the throne, 
and your Majesty should become a President with a Cabinet to 
pick, you mi^t easily find a worse Home Secretary than me, 
with all my faults. 

MAGNUS I shall bear it in mmd. By the way, if you should 
happen to overtake the Pnme Mimster, will you be so good as 
to xemmd him that we quite forgot to settle that little affair of the 
proposal of Amenca to annex the Bnush Commonwealth. 

BALBUS. By the Lord, so we did^ Well, thats a good one! Ha 
hal Ha ha ha ha ha* [He goes out laughing heaTtily\, 

MAGNUS. They dont tdse it in, Lizzie not one bit. It is as if 
another planet were crashing mto us. The kingdom and the 
power and the glory will pass from us and leave us naked, face 
to fiux with our real selves at last. 

LYSISTRATA So much the better, if by our real selves you mean 
the old English stock that was unlike any other. Nowadays twpn 
all over the world ate as much ahke as hotel dmnets. It^s no use 
pretending that the Amenca of George Washington is going to 
swallow up the England of Queen Anne The Amenca of George 
Washmgton is as dead as Queen Anne. What they call an Amen- 
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can is only a wop pretending to be a Pilgnm Father. He is no 
more Uncle Jonathan than you are John Bull. 

MAGNUS. Yes; we hve in a world of wops, all melting into one 
another; and when all the frontiers are down London may be 
outvoted by Tennessee, and all the other places where we still 
madly teach our diildren the mentally of an ei^teenth century 
village school. 

LYSISTRATA. Never fear, sir. It is not the most ignorant 
national crowd that will come out on top, but the best power 
station; for you cant do without power stations, and you cant 
run them on patnonc songs and hatred of the foreigner, and guff 
and bugaboo, though you can run nadonahsm on nothing else. 
But I am heartbroken at your not coming into the House with 
us to keep old England in front and lead a new Party agamst 
Breakages [tears come mto her ^es], 

MAGNUS [patung her consolingly on the bacl^ That would have 
been splendid, wouldnt it^ But 1 am too old ^hioned. This is a 
farce ^t younger men must fimsh. 

AMANDA [taking her arni\ Come home widi me, dear. I will 
!?ipg r to you until you cant help laughing. Come. 

Lyststrata pockets her handkerchief, shakes the Km^s hands 
imptdsively, and goes with Amanda. The King phages mto deep 
thought. Presently the Queen comes back. 

the queen. Now Magnus: it*s tune to dress for dinner. 
MAGNUS [rnuch disturbed\ Oh, not now. I have something very 
big to dunk about. I dont want any dinner. 

the queen [perempU)nly'\ No dinner * Did anyone ever hear 
of such a thmgl You know you will not sleep if you think after 


seven o’clock. 

MAGNUS [worried] But really, Jemima 
the queen [gomg to him and taking his arm] Now, now, now! 
dont be naughty. I musmt be late for dinner. Come on, like a 

with a grimace of hopeless tenderness, allows himself 


to be led aw(^. 


THE END 




